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PRELUDE: What Remains? 


OCCUPATION 


FIGURE P.1 Playing soccer, Highbury Ground, Wentworth, 1995. © Cedric Nunn. 


It sits in the middle of Wentworth like an occupying power. Cedric Nunn’s 
photograph at apartheid’s end captures perfectly the contrast between corpo- 
rate power and community vitality. Blink, and the soccer players will have run 
off the frame while the smokestacks are frozen in time. Fermented rot of ages, 


the devil’s excrement that we cannot get enough of, oil conjures petrodollars 
and oil wars, ruined environments and hopes of untold wealth. Oil encapsu- 
lates corporate imperialism digging its heels into every reserve on land and 
sea, under glacial ice and desert sand, foreclosing democratic energies that 
may have led elsewhere. Places proximal to the promise of oil wealth have a 
particular pathos, in oceanic rigs, oil-saturated water tables, children playing 
around lagoons of crude, and neighborhoods stuck next to oil refineries. In 
this seventh century of imperial crossings, the empire of oil lurks in the back- 
ground. Detritus of our living planet, charred remains of our collective dreams. 


SITTING 


FIGURE P.2 Sitting, Wentworth, 1995. © Cedric Nunn. 


And yet it sits in the middle of the neighborhood surrounded by the bustle 
of life. They call it the ship that never sails, its fumes billowing from silhou- 
etted smokestacks. On certain nights the smell is so obvious that it goes 
without comment, and yet bodies remember, curtains remember. Refineries 
and other polluting industry surrounding the neighborhoods of Wentworth 
and Merebank saturate daily life to such an extent that they seem inviolable. 
Photographers like Nunn have been exemplary critics of what remains pain- 
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fully unsaid as people sit, smoke, walk, talk about work, go to church, scope 
out sexual possibilities, make an angle, crack a joke, wait for a kombi (shared 
taxi), or shout at the kids. Wentworth is an exceedingly vibrant place; its edgy, 
transgressive poetry borne by daily contrasts of power and inequality has 
produced jazz singers, dance troupes, soccer players, and everyday dream- 
ers. In the shadows of smokestacks, this young man sits, lost in a daydream. 


THE DISTRICT 


FIGURE P.3 Alabama. Wentworth, 2003. © Jenny Gordon. 


There is something expansive about the District, the relatively small, walk- 
able square mile of Wentworth, with its low homes, little hills, and micro- 
neighborhoods, next door to the equally walkable neighborhood of Mere- 
bank with its lanes, temples, mosques, and backyard churches. Wide skies do 
not advertise pollution but rather hide it, shifting its pain into the interiors 
of homes, into uncounted forms of chronic suffering. Jenny Gordon's wide- 
angle “environmental portraiture” awes and inspires while subtly suggesting 
slow and pervasive suffering. This image was taken from the Alabama Road 
flats, from the home of a man who also repairs cars and fridges on the road 
outside. The photographer looks out to the former green “buffer zone” be- 
tween the former Coloured Group Area of Wentworth and the former white 
area on the horizon beyond. From this vantage, the hustle-bustle of life en- 
twines with refinery smokestacks. This is the District, where the sky remains 
wide and beautiful. At night, all is quiet. The quiet release of pollutants, the 
smell of dreams. 


PRELUDE xix 


ILL HEALTH 


FIGURE P.4 Hafiza Reebee. Merebank, 2003. © Jenny Gordon. 


Embodied remains of corporate waste. Gordon photographs Hafiza Reebee with 
her inhaler in her home in Merebank in a series that documents how people live 
with toxic suffering. Reebee passed away after many years of asthma attacks, 
the consequence of nocturnal emissions from the refinery. Another gentle man 
who ran a spaza shop (informal convenience store) in Assegai is now gone. And 
another person, another brother, another sister. There are no statistics of a long 
history of ill health. The apartheid regime did not keep records linked to Black 
people's addresses, so journalists like Tony Carnie battled to document slow 
death in South Africa’s cancer alley. Capital makes people workers and consum- 
ers, and also repositories for industrial waste. Yet embodied life slips the grasp 
of power. Her eyes. Her expression. One arm outstretched, holding on. 
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FIGURE P.5 Waiting, Wentworth, 1995. © Cedric Nunn. 


The refinery is also a sign of prized labor. Wentworth men have been com- 
pelled to aspire to be industrial artisans waiting for periodic employment as 
boilermakers, pipe fitters, or fitters and turners, particularly when the re- 
finery shuts down for maintenance. However, living in a neighborhood sur- 
rounded by industry has never guaranteed them work. City hall plays the 
“race card” when workers from surrounding neighborhoods protest; it is 
expedient to portray them as Coloureds and Indians fighting against Afri- 
can jobs. In the eclipse of Black Consciousness politics, the city manager is 
complicit with a deepening mire of political corruption in Durban and in the 
African National Congress (ANC). Here, Nunn photographs young people in 
Wentworth standing, leaning, sitting, smoking. A year after the democratic 
elections, we might ask what they are waiting for. We might ask when this 
time of waiting will end. 
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RACE 


FIGURE P.6 Tattoos, Wentworth, circa 2004. © Peter McKenzie. 


When I tell an interlocutor from Wentworth that I finally have a book title, 
Apartheid Remains, he nods. “How true” Pausing, he wonders if affirmative 
action is a kind of apartheid. I deflect, shifting to the ambiguities of various 
things that remain. He humors me. As elsewhere in South Africa, race is un- 
relenting. Peter McKenzie carefully photographs marks on the body, etched 
in the psyche. Frantz Fanon famously described the horror with which a 
white child saw him, but he realized as a psychiatrist treating victims and 
perpetrators of colonial violence that this was the tip of the iceberg. Of the 
Algerian Revolution, he warned that any successor regime would also inherit 
the protracted psychic, embodied, and spatial effects of colonial violence. 
Any attempt to think against the relentlessness of race stumbles on the ri- 
gidities of categories, archives, subjectivities, stories, songs, feelings, hopes, 
skins, and dreams. As we write with hope about a shared future, the Hydra 
of race returns, shifting its face and form, sneaking into the hand held out 
in solidarity. In McKenzie’s image, the living mind-body remains, tattoos of 
survival pointing to the beauty of life beyond race. 
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REVOLUTION 


FIGURE P.7 Young people in conversation, Wentworth, 1983. © Cedric Nunn. 


These young people photographed by Nunn in 1983 did not yet, perhaps, 
know that they were going to sign up for the revolution. Robert McBride, in 
the middle, remains vilified for his role in blowing up two beachfront bars. 
His father, the late Derrick McBride, incarcerated on Robben Island, recalled 
suggesting to Chris Hani, popular leader of uMkhonto we Sizwe (Mk), the 
armed wing of the ANC, that he could blow up all the oil tanks along the air- 
port in South Durban, to which, apparently, Hani gently replied, “We want 
to inherit this country, not blow it up” The aging militant recalled this with a 
specific irony, as it is his restraint that is important in this biblical warning of 
“the fire next time.” This gesture calls forth wider echoes and kindred spirits 
across centuries of revolutionary politics. Derrick McBride, an aging com- 
munity activist when we met, thought resolutely against forms of knowledge 
in his neighborhood, as well as in the country and the world at large. The 
implicit care and caution in his warning provides a moment of emotional 
solidarity with the arcane, priestly work of academic writing and pushes for 
a space of learning beyond it. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS 


FIGURE P.8 Looking out, Wentworth, circa 2004. © Peter McKenzie. 


Social science was not always so venerated. To most people it continues to 
be weird and inaccessible. Who can argue with so many dates and citations, 
big words and claims to really know how the world works? Scholarly labor 
involves its own preoccupations, but there are some consolations, including 
that many things can make it into the written record. Look around at the 
many moments of arrested science that hold open the possibility of learn- 
ing from less privileged people facing the conditions of their social domina- 
tion. Each man in McKenzie’s photograph offers a different view. The central 
figure dares to look directly into our uncertain future; the others are more 
guarded. This is not just a book about what specific populations think, nor 
is it a township study about life after apartheid, nor is it about degradation 
in a toxic sink in a time of jobless growth. While these are unavoidable as- 
pects of the problem of life in the shadows of oil refineries, what remains on 
these pages are living energies that continue to strive, under conditions not 
of their choice, for a future in which nothing of racial capitalism, nothing of 
apartheid, remains. 
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FIGURE P.9 Wentworth Blues, circa 2004. © Peter McKenzie. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Detritus in Durban, 2002—2008 


I’m not worried about the environment. All I want is my piece of oxygen! 


—“JANE,’ Wentworth, 2003 


Abandoned places are also planned concentrations—or sinks—of hazardous materials and 
destructive practices that are in turn sources of group-differentiated vulnerabilities to prema- 
ture death (which, whether state-sanctioned or extralegal, is how racism works). ... People 
in forgotten places who lack social or economic mobility, or who simply don’t want to move 
away, act within and against the constraints of capital’s changing participation in the land- 
scape and the government’s multiscalar and sometimes contradictory struggle to relegitimize 
state power. ... Constraints does not mean “insurmountable barriers?” However, it does sug- 
gest that people use what is available to make a place in the world. 


—RUTH WILSON GILMORE, “Forgotten Places and the Seeds of Grassroots Planning” 


I remain absorbed by Jane’s demand.' We sat at her new doorstep in the section 
of the Woodville Road Flats that she called “the ghetto within the ghetto.” I 
had come to meet Jane to find out about how a group of women had occupied 
flats left vacant too long, in defiance of community leaders dragging their 


feet with the Provincial Housing Department while securing deals for local 
contractors. We sat facing a field, beyond which lay the engineering work- 
shops of the Jacobs industrial area. 

We could not see the oil refinery from this vantage. What we could see 
was a more prosaic view of life in the formerly, and still primarily, Coloured 
neighborhood of Wentworth, next to the formerly, and still primarily, In- 
dian neighborhood of Merebank.’ Map 1 shows Wentworth and Merebank 
hemmed in by industry, including two oil refineries (Engen, formerly owned 
by Mobil and now by Malaysian Petronas, and SAPREF [South African Pe- 
troleum Refineries, a joint venture of Shell-SA and British Petroleum-SA]), a 
pulp and paper mill (Mondi Merebank, unbundled from the Anglo American 
conglomerate), a waste-treatment plant, the industrial areas of Jacobs and 
Mobeni, and the Durban International Airport, closed in 2010 and the site of 
the planned Durban Dug-Out Port expansion of the Port of Durban, delayed 
to the 2030s in response to prolonged political-economic crisis and local 
resistance. 

I had been coming to Durban for four to six months of each year between 
2002 and 2012. More than four years in Durban, aggregated, gave me the lux- 
ury of scholarly community alongside periodic field revisits to Wentworth 
and Merebank, particularly between 2002 and 2008. I spent considerable 
time at the Durban Depot of the National Archives and other repositories 
and interviewed a large number of figures connected to events in this book, 
many of whom had lived in Wentworth and Merebank and had since moved 
on, some to the heights of corporate and state power. 

When I arrived, the 2001 census allowed broad comparison of Wentworth 
and Merebank, with populations of twenty-seven thousand and twenty- 
one thousand respectively, and individual monthly incomes in the range of 
R1,600—R3,200 (approximately $8—$16 per day.)? Wentworth had a substan- 
tially higher unemployment rate of 34 percent, while Merebank had mark- 
edly higher household monthly incomes. Male occupations in Wentworth 
concentrated in industrial work, and there were significantly more single- 
headed households in Wentworth, headed by men or women. Comparison 
with African townships including nearby Lamontville and Umlazi, and with 
former white areas like Musgrave and Kloof, showed Wentworth and Mere- 
bank roughly in the middle of Durban's income spectrum. 

Map 1 shows Wentworth and Merebank roughly at the center, near the 
coast, and the corresponding areas on map 2 show that Merebank was a 
small part of a dispersed geography racialized Indian, while Wentworth is a 
concentrated site racialized Coloured. This resonates with the way in which 


2 INTRODUCTION 


Merebank is generally perceived as part of Indian Durban, while Wentworth 
is seen as a distinct working-class Coloured township. Map 2 shows the lo- 
cation of apartheid-era racial areas within municipal boundaries, and the 
expanding boundaries of eThekwini Municipality, which incorporated peri- 
urban white and African areas in the hope of forging a democratic “unicity.”° 

Sharply contrasting with this hope, postapartheid Durban has been a study 
in contrasts. Verdant bungalows, many now dilapidated, look out from the 
Berea Ridge with a hesitant Englishness. For more than a century, the cen- 
tral business district, port, and beachfront have witnessed a complex jos- 
tling of municipal employees, dockworkers, itinerant traders, subsistence 
fishers, shopkeepers, city officials, professionals, long-distance migrants, and 
working-class commuters transiting through the heart of Durban’s Warwick 
Triangle to segregated townships or to the fragmented geographies that 
comprised the KwaZulu “homeland?® 

Twenty-first-century Durban continues to be transformed by racial capital 
flight to the coastal north, African township sprawl into the hinterland, and 
shack settlement in precarious interstices. South Durban has been a singular 
space in which people have been consigned to living in a patchwork industrial- 
residential valley in which the benefits of proximity to industrial work and 
the city center have remained largely unrealized. Instead, the South Durban 
Industrial Basin has long trapped pollution and foisted the burden of ill health 
on its denizens, who cannot or will not move elsewhere. To paraphrase Ruth 
Wilson Gilmore, they have found ways to confront geographic constraints as 
instruments of place-making as well as, periodically, of opposition. 

South Durban has witnessed sustained struggle over housing, services, 
limited-duration industrial labor, health care, and social services, and it has 
seen the rise of one of Southern Africa’s most vibrant community-based 
environmental justice movements, led by the South Durban Community 
Environmental Alliance (SDCEA) and its affiliates, including the Wentworth 
Development Forum (wpF), the Merebank Ratepayers Association (MRA), 
and groundWork. In Gilmore’s terms, residents have refused to abandon 
themselves to premature death in a toxic valley.’ 

As we spoke in the winter of 2003, Jane framed her act of seizing a home 
of her own within a multifaceted account of communal suffering. In the early 
2000s, I encountered similar narratives of township life freighted by precarious 
work, violence against women and children, homelessness (in Jane’s rendition, 
a group of children living collectively in an abandoned warehouse), sex work, 
drug trade, substance abuse, “gangsters” in and out of prison, and rampant 
theft and resale of stolen objects that made suspects of friends and lovers. 
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Against stock tales of criminalization and degeneration, Jane praised God 
for her survival as she looked out wistfully at her neighborhood. When I 
asked why the environmental movement had not galvanized a community of 
resistance, she chuckled at my naivete and exclaimed, “I’m not worried about 
the environment. All I want is my piece of oxygen!” 

Jane described the evening before, when a group of women of Wood- 
ville Road defied the authority of the wDF as representative of the commu- 
nity. They held hands late in the night and prayed to the Holy Spirit for the 
strength to act. By the next morning, they had occupied the flats and could 
not be dislodged. Furious, the wpF called a public meeting at the Austerville 
Community Centre to censure this group of women for defying their leaders. 
Prominent Durban struggle veteran Fatima Meer rebuked them for breaking 
rank. Jane’s impromptu public statement on her decision to act is a tour de 
force: “I woke up one morning, and I said to myself, ‘What is it that depresses 
me so much about living here?’ And when I looked around, I looked at the 
flat, and I said, ‘My God! It looks like the walls are closing in on me!’ So, if we 
failed somewhere along the way, we are so sorry. You know, when we needed 
some men around, there were no men available, so we took it upon ourselves 
to get in there and take on the task”? Playing on familiar tropes of impos- 
sible intimacies in overcrowded flats, Jane performed the betrayal of a proper 
sexuality. But there is more to her narrative of gendered claustrophobia than 
meets the eye. God, Malthus, and family values allowed her to focus her po- 
lemic on the political inactivity of the men around her. Pentecostalism, per- 
vasive in Wentworth’s backyard churches, added an emotional intensity to 
her call for the fruit of this world. While referencing neither the oil refineries 
nor local government, her demand points to a regeneration of politics itself. 

As I replay her public speech, I imagine Jane as Walter Benjamin’s Angel 
of History, heaping the debris of capitalism in the middle of the Austerville 
Community Centre.’ In Jane’s hands, environmental injustice is an inadequate 
explanation of degraded life in Wentworth. There is a dialectical openness to 
her enigmatic words “All I want is my piece of oxygen,’ a far-flung response 
to Frantz Fanon’s rejection of “a world without spaciousness,’ as well as Eric 
Garner’s “I can’t breathe” from US racial capitalism.” Jane’s enigmatic demand 
for oxygen points to all that blunts life in this productive landscape, including 
all the elements portrayed so vividly by the photographers in the prelude: from 
short-term respiratory ill health to the slow violence of cancer, from racializa- 
tion that sticks to the skin to the slow afterlife of apartheid’s infrastructures." 

In award-winning reporting in the Mercury in 2000, environmental jour- 
nalist Tony Carnie wrote of a “cancer cluster” in Merebank with child leukemia 
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rates 24 percent over the national average; he likened South Durban to what 
environmental justice activists called Louisiana’s “cancer alley.’ Carnie’s 
findings were from an informal neighborhood survey, interpreted with pub- 
lic health scholars. The evidence was dismissed as circumstantial. There were 
no peer-reviewed studies. The Department of Health had not been collecting 
statistics to demonstrate long-term exposure through the apartheid period. 
The Cancer Association of South Africa responded that vehicular traffic was 
just as likely as industry to be the primary cause. The refineries picked up this 
convenient script. As in other parts of South Africa, routine ailments remain 
trapped in official denialism and dissimulation. 

The Settlers School Study by researchers from the University of Natal 
Medical School and the University of Michigan School of Public Health 
between 2000 and 2002 found 53.3 percent of students at the Settlers Pri- 
mary School in Merebank between the Engen and sAPREF refineries suffer- 
ing from asthma and other respiratory problems, and 26 percent suffering 
from persistent asthma.” The dynamic model took into consideration air 
flows from the range of industries, and it found that 85 percent of sulfur 
dioxide emissions were from Engen, SAPREEF, and Mondi. In other words, it 
named culprits. In the face of this seemingly incontrovertible evidence, both 
the municipality and the corporations denied the facts of exposure. After the 
Settlers School Study, residents like Jane suffered a kind of environmentalism 
fatigue. 

In the wake of official dissimulation, South Durban residents turned to 
other ways of signifying degraded life. During this period I witnessed a rou- 
tine circulation of horror stories of sex, drugs, and crime. President Thabo 
Mbeki was regaled with similar tales of moral and social decay in Wentworth 
on the election circuit in 2005. Contagion talk infiltrated local debates about 
whether to accept corporate social responsibility funding or whether tainted 
money made people complicit with hegemony. While Apartheid Remains 
seems a melancholy title for a book that interrogates this moment, what 
drew me to these neighborhoods in 2002 was political hope. 


A Rising Tide of Livelihood Struggles: 
South Durban, 2001-2006 


In 2001 something exceptional took place in South Durban, an activation 
of solidarity across environmental justice, labor, and community activism. 
Over the prior decade, the Merebank Ratepayers Association had steadfastly 
lobbied the municipality to attend to air pollution in South Durban. In 1995 
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activists in Wentworth formed the South Durban Community Environ- 
mental Alliance to reorient civic organizations across South Durban’s racial 
divides to fight the polluters." Bobby Peek from Wentworth formed the en- 
vironmental justice organization groundWork in 1999 to widen the focus to 
pollution from chemical industries, health care waste and incineration, and 
hazardous waste. 

Together, this alliance of organizations connects activism from “fence-line 
communities” living cheek by jowl with polluting industry to pressure city, pro- 
vincial, and national governments and to work with transnational advocacy 
networks. The many heads of the alliance enable a diversity of tactics including 
research, advocacy, campaigning, legal activism, political pressure, and direct 
action.” A persisting challenge remains mass organizing, including popular 
collection of evidence of pollution-related ill health. Since relocation has 
never been desirable for residents or the refinery, residents were consigned 
to life and struggle in this toxic valley. Environmental justice activists tried 
to turn this into an opportunity to link the violence of the present with the 
endurance of apartheid’s corporate occupation. 

Paralleling environmental activism, Wentworth witnessed the emergence 
of militant labor unionism led by limited-duration industrial artisans. Went- 
worth men had long been recognized as skilled boilermakers, pipe fitters, 
and fitters and turners who built and retrofitted refineries across the country 
and the continent. Artisans from Wentworth were employed at the coal-to- 
oil sasoL (South African Coal, Oil, and Gas Corporation) refineries in Sa- 
solburg and the sAsoL 2 and SASOL 3 refineries in Secunda, which promised 
the apartheid regime energy self-sufficiency. Wentworth men had partici- 
pated in wildcat strikes in all of these refineries since the 1970s. Sterling, a 
Wentworth artisan who worked at several refineries, recalls the army called 
in at a strike in 1982. He also recalls the refineries, beginning with sasoL 
2, shifting to internal contracting during annual maintenance shutdowns. 
The shutdown system enabled some artisans to become labor brokers; one 
of them said, “In 1982-1983 everybody wanted to be a labor broker; every- 
body who wanted to make a buck.” The older white-led craft union, the South 
African Boilermakers Society, did not oppose the shutdown system or labor 
brokering, so a group of artisans connected in complex ways to labor broker- 
ing organized into what became the Chemical, Engineering and Industrial 
Workers Union (CEIWU). 

For about a decade until the late 1990s, CEIWU operated as an independent 
labor union for limited-duration contract workers striking during Engen’s 
annual shutdown for parity between them and permanent employees, and in 
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response to the turn to outsourcing to circumvent the postapartheid Labour 
Relations Act of 1995. In 2001 about a thousand limited-duration contract 
workers led by cErwu struck at the beginning of the annual shutdown. 
They were supported by local environmental activists organizing against an 
oil pipeline that would pass through the neighborhood. Community activ- 
ists came to their mutual support. When the refinery tried to continue its 
shutdown work without cEIwu labor, the strike turned militant. The result 
was an extended refinery shutdown whose effects were felt in fuel shortages 
across the country during the winter of 2001. 

Ashwin Desai’s primer on postapartheid struggles uses this and other 
events to argue for a brewing movement across South Africa.'® Desai’s analy- 
sis, and his introductions to community activists, brought me to Wentworth 
in 2002 to research how, between peaks of protest, members of the commu- 
nity reflected on their praxis, their theory-in-action.”” My initial observation 
was that between the high points of activism, when the male activists were 
gone, what came into view was a women-led space of theory and action that 
was not seen as political at all. My hypothesis was that this domain of “com- 
munity work” is precisely a site of nurturing political hope. 

This hope would prove necessary. In response to the 2001 strike, Engen 
shifted to partial and unscheduled shutdowns, and it began to outsource fab- 
rication to Gauteng. Jambo, one of CE1WU’s founders, argued that the refin- 
eries had been illegally blacklisting activist workers, and he was sure that he 
was one of them: “I’ve lost my car, I’ve lost my wife, I’ve lost my house, I find 
myself in the situation where my lights are being cut, and I’m being evicted 
because I stand for justice for workers” 

In a key legal struggle in 2004, CEIWU fought against the unfair dismissal 
of 176 limited-duration contract workers. The court ruled that these indus- 
trial workers could not be considered “limited duration” as their contracts 
referred to benefits, leave, overtime, and other conditions of service; it also 
ruled that striking workers could not be terminated either for insubordina- 
tion or for operational requirements without following due procedure, a re- 
versal of the landmark 2002 judgment in Fry Metals (Pvt. Ltd.) v. NUMSA 
(National Union of Metalworkers of South Africa). The 2004 ruling altered 
the terms of labor struggle for artisans in the petrochemical sector, and the 
case became a resource for contract labor across South Africa. On the tails 
of this victory, CEIWU sought to consolidate its base in the South Durban 
Industrial Basin; it broadened its remit to scaffolders and cleaners and began 
representing unprotected workers on very short-term contracts; and, finally, 
it sought to federate with a large labor union federation. 
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During the 2001 strike, CEIWU garnered strong community support. Yet 
its members were painfully aware that with about a third of Wentworth’s pop- 
ulation unemployed, households were reliant on social grants and on various 
kinds of criminalized or stigmatized informal activity that further devalues 
lives. They also knew the value of unwaged community work, primarily that 
of women who care for the young, infirm, and injured and who redistribute 
minimal material remuneration, including grants, donations, cups of tea, 
and surplus food from a prominent grocery store. Most important, com- 
munity work offered poor women a domain of dignity and resolve.'* In the 
immediate context of blacklisting, and with declining possibilities of a ra- 
cialized artisanal labor regime, CE1wu had to confront its relationship to 
community work. 

This opportunity came in 2002 when a group of unemployed artisans 
from cE1wvu launched an experiment in worker cooperatives. Jambo ex- 
plained that rather than continue to bear the intimate burdens of migrant 
labor, he had decided to stay and fight for an alternative future. To this end, 
he and others formed a metalworkers’ cooperative, mostly male, with sup- 
port from a German labor union federation. In parallel, a group of women 
retrenched from the clothing industry started an all-female sewing coopera- 
tive. Together, they pitched the Wentworth Poverty Alleviation Programme 
(WEPAP) to the German funder and to eThekwini Municipality. Their initia- 
tive predates the 2003 Presidential Growth and Development Summit, which 
posed cooperatives as a mechanism of job creation, as well as the 2005 Co- 
operatives Act. Kate Philip, former organizer of cooperatives for the National 
Union of Mineworkers, argues that South African producer cooperatives 
have tended toward contestation at the expense of productivity. Mirror- 
ing this diagnosis, Wentworth’s co-ops were quickly in conflict. The sewing 
co-op was led by a mother and daughter with connections in the clothing in- 
dustry who appeared to run it as a contract production unit. Jambo exclaimed, 
“They are offering big businesses cheap labor. That’s exploitation.” A heated 
public debate clarified that members of the two co-ops were deeply divided 
in their understanding of producer cooperatives, amplified by gender and class 
and by divergent histories of politicization. 

At another meeting community members invited the municipality’s Pov- 
erty Alleviation Programme to hear the Wentworth Poverty Alleviation Pro- 
gramme’s comprehensive response to the many issues facing Wentworth. 
Taken aback by his outspoken interlocutors, the soft-spoken city official 
praised Wentworth for bucking the “level of demobilization in civil society” 
after apartheid. He introduced the municipality’s new indigent registers to 
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identify households below the poverty line that might qualify for special pro- 
grams. Well before the formation of the National Integrated Social Informa- 
tion System in 2006, would-be beneficiaries were offered a glimpse into the 
imagination of municipal reform. As he spoke, the city official drew a pyra- 
mid with small entrepreneurs in the middle, to be targeted by the Economic 
Development Department, and the poor at the bottom, to be targeted by 
Poverty Alleviation. Jambo responded in his slow and booming voice, “We 
have come up with these ideas ourselves. We have done research, and we have 
workshopped most of these ideas, and we have done a pyramid like yours 
and found we are on the bottom” Another member said, “People are already 
starving here, and there are competent organisations here, like Women of 
Wentworth, so how can the city help?” Others followed with more questions. 
The city official made brief remarks before beating a hasty retreat. 

To people in attendance, this was confirmation that Wentworth had been 
left out of the city’s priorities as a constituency of little value to the ruling 
alliance and to municipal coffers. What was striking was that some residents 
presented themselves as professionalized civil society experts, ready to re- 
search, workshop, and “liaise telephonically” Over time, I found that most 
people involved in community work hedge their bets by walking a fine line 
between those who dispense betterment and those, often in quite similar ma- 
terial circumstances, in need of it. At the edges of poverty, these figures earn 
the right to some remuneration through the theater of community work. As 
we will see, they act under conditions not of their making (chapter 1). 

This gendered domain of community work appeared ever more impor- 
tant as postapartheid social movements flowed and then ebbed by the 
mid-2000s, with the important exception of the shack-dweller movement 
Abahlali baseMjondolo, with deep roots in the Durban region, as well as the 
Treatment Action Campaign, and municipal “service delivery” protests me- 
diated by the politics of infrastructure, as Antina von Schnitzler argues.”° 
Gillian Hart calls this the time of “movement beyond movements,’ which 
seemed to revive forms of everyday assertion that Anne-Maria Makhulu 
calls “a politics of presence”?! However, the brewing storm envisioned by 
Desai failed to challenge the hegemony of the ruling alliance. The rot had 
sunk in deeper than expected. 

In South Durban, community work remained effaced from these portray- 
als of rising and falling movements, even though, I would argue, this largely 
unseen domain has been key to the endurance of political hope. As I delved 
deeper into the historiography of racial capitalism and struggle to under- 
stand the conjuncture of the mid-2000s, I realized that I was thinking in the 
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wake of Shireen Hassim’s powerful argument that women activists of the 
1950s had forged novel ways of stitching together overtly political and seem- 
ingly apolitical forms of praxis, as well as Kumari Jayawardena’s expansive 
account of women’s agency in anti-imperialist struggles of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries.” Was this a conservative formulation? Abso- 
lutely, and in a positive sense. Debates about postapartheid activism evaded 
precisely how people, most often Black women, women of color, and gender- 
nonconforming people, refused in varied ways the remains of apartheid 
through critical sensitivities that are uncertain and, in Grant Farred’s pre- 
scient formulation, “not (yet) counterpartisan.””? While the confluence of 
labor, environment, and community struggles in South Durban faced major 
limits, residents remained undefeated.” This book explains the conditions of 
possibility of this situation. 


The Argument, in Apartheid’s Remains 


Apartheid Remains argues that across the twentieth century, attempts at 
fixing the crisis tendencies of South African racial capitalism through the 
production of racial space, also by biopolitical means, only sowed new con- 
tradictions and forms of struggle, the limits and possibilities of which are 
powerfully discernible through Black Marxist feminist critique. I detail each 
element of this argument in this section. However, it would be a mistake to 
think of this as an abstract argument for which all that remains is empirical 
support in the chapters that follow. Concrete elaboration is everything. The 
usefulness of theory is only borne in the labor of working through material 
of various kinds, drawing liberally from the tools of the ethnographer, histo- 
rian, cultural critic, and geographer. The palimpsestic form allows the reader 
to see how elements of the argument emerge within specific conjunctures of 
power and protest, leaving their remains behind as conjunctures shift. 

Here I lay out the three broad lines of thought that converge across this 
book. The first concerns capitalism’s search for a spatial and racial fix to 
its immanent contradictions, and the ways in which any such fix remains 
elusive. The second concerns the ways in which the racial state and capital 
seek to harness biopolitical discourse, intervention, and subjectivation to 
this futile quest, which produces periodic rounds of what I call “biopolitical 
struggle,’ raced and gendered class struggle over the conditions of life. These 
inconclusive struggles take us to Black Marxist feminist politics, including 
cultural politics, that reach beyond biopolitical struggles and their racial/ 
spatial domestication, for the possibility of an actual world in common. 
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On the Racial-Spatial Fix 


Capitalism is necessarily growth oriented, technologically dynamic, and crisis prone. 
One of the ways it can temporarily and in part surmount crises of overaccumulation of 
capital . . . is through geographical expansion. This is what I call the “spatial fix” to capitalism’s 
contradictions. 


—DAVID HARVEY, Justice, Nature, and the Geography of Difference 


Prisons are partially geographical solutions to political economic crises, organized by the 


state, which is itself in crisis. 
—RUTH WILSON GILMORE, Golden Gulag 


I begin with the argument that Gilmore’s conception of the “prison fix” can 
be read as a Black Marxist revision of David Harvey’s notion of capital’s futile 
quest for a “spatial fix”? To appreciate this, it is important to note that both 
thinkers build on key aspects of Karl Marx’s critical method. Marx under- 
stood that what seems like an eternal law or logic immanent to capital is 
prone to crisis and breakdown, revealing its “logic” to be grotesquely illogi- 
cal and violent. Marx also thought that people at the coalface of crisis have 
recognized this in mystified but collective ways. From his early writings to 
his very last letters, Marx was concerned with forms of difference and mu- 
tuality that might be repurposed toward the abolition of capitalism and the 
construction of a different organization of collective life.”° 

Harvey’s historical-geographical materialism works this imperative 
through Henri Lefebvre’s triadic dialectics of space and time, which Harvey 
usefully explicates as encompassing “space and time” in the absolute sense as 
separable and known through cadastre and clock, “space-time” in the rela- 
tive sense as linked through routinized circuits of capital or spatial practice, 
and “spacetime” in the relational sense as indivisible and freighted with 
affect.” Lefebvre also attends to geographical difference in two senses: as 
“induced” through the capitalist co-optation of some forms of mutuality, 
for instance, in place branding, but also as “produced” through the ongoing 
bodily production of “differential space” that prefigures a future after capital- 
ism.”8 While Lefebvre had nothing to say about racism as intrinsic to capital- 
ism, we can read his insights on difference and capitalism precisely for this 
purpose.” We have no recourse but to force Lefebvre into the clarity of Black 
Marxist method. 

In his Lefebvrian reworking of Marx’s crisis theory, Harvey theorizes 
capital’s attempt at a spatial fix to crisis either through the export of sur- 
plus capital to make new geographies or through the techno-organizational 
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transformation of spatial relations. Either route produces “new territorial 
divisions of labor and concentrations of people and labor power, new re- 
source extraction activities and markets,’ and consequently an elaboration of 
geographical differentiation in which “‘difference’ and ‘otherness’ are produced 
in space through... uneven capital investment, a proliferating geograph- 
ical division of labor, an increasing segmentation of reproductive activities 
and the rise of spatially ordered (often segregated) social divisions”?? Indeed, 
Harvey realizes all too well that the spatial fix utilizes Lefebvrian induced 
difference to segment and segregate capitalist geographies. 

Harvey also insists that the spatial fix is speculative, crisis-prone, and 
inevitably impossible; it is really a theory of unfixing. Speculation turns capi- 
tal against itself, feeding competition between places over induced differ- 
ence, between different fractions of capital, and ultimately the contradic- 
tion “between place-bound fixity and spatial mobility of capital erupts into 
generalized crisis.”*! At this point, tellingly, Harvey shifts from the positive to 
the normative, from what is actually happening to what must happen: “The 
geographical configuration of places must then be reshaped around new 
transport and communications systems and physical infrastructures, new 
centers and styles of production and consumption, new agglomerations of 
labor power, and modified social infrastructure. ...Old places... have to 
be devalued, destroyed, and redeveloped while new places are created. The 
cathedral city becomes a heritage center, the mining community becomes a 
ghost town, the old industrial center is deindustrialized, speculative boom 
towns or gentrified neighborhoods arise on the frontiers of capitalist devel- 
opment or out of the ashes of deindustrialized communities?” 

Harvey’s narrative form mirrors capital’s immanent tendencies; it conveys 
that any attempt at resolving capital’s contradictions through the production 
of space will be a mirage. But there is always a break between the old and the 
new, an indeterminacy that implies that the “fix” as solution also gets “in a 
fix,’ as in a quandary, a laced turn of phrase to match Marx’s “free labor” And 
since the fix as quandary must be legible to its denizens, the problematic of 
the spatial fix cries out for a materialism attentive to struggles over represen- 
tation as necessary to its immanent dialectic. 

This is the point at which Harvey’s explanation of geographical differentia- 
tion diverges from Gilmore's, which also draws from Antonio Gramsci, Stu- 
art Hall, and Cedric Robinson an attentiveness to forms of consciousness and 
to renovations of the past.” Hence, Gilmore reads Robinson’s term racial 
capitalism as a reminder that capitalism always draws on and revises prior 
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power relations in the attempt at enshrining the differentiation that capital 
produces.** 

There is a third sense of the fix to consider if we think with Robinson’s 
insight that racial regimes “wear thin over time.’ Racial capitalist geogra- 
phies, it follows, are always ina state of protracted degradation. This prompts 
a third sense of the “fix” as a drug-induced free fall into a virtual reality of in- 
duced difference, a mass hallucination with its own possibilities of creativity 
and critique within the world remade by racial capitalism. Robinson's focus 
is on the “masquerades” of motion pictures and their racist misapprehensions 
of Black life.?° We might turn to Walter Benjamin’s hashish-induced tracing of 
Ariadne’s thread through the urban sensorium as particularly appropriate 
to the collective intoxication of racism.” Consider, in this light, Stuart Hall 
and colleagues’ Policing the Crisis as a critique of a degrading form of crisis 
management premised on the fear and loathing of young Black British men 
who in turn refuse their racist interpellation by conserving the energies of a 
waning tradition of Black Power. Nothing is quite what it seems in this racial 
free fall. 

Gilmore is distinctive for attending to the way in which people actively en- 
gage both induced and produced difference to forge new solidarities while op- 
posing the racial-spatial fix, under conditions not of their making.*° Through 
her work with Mothers Reclaiming our Children (Mothers roc) in Los 
Angeles, which had formed to respond to the incarceration of male kin in 
the wake of deindustrialization, criminalization, aggressive policing, gang 
violence, and deepening social crisis, Gilmore shows that there is always a 
possibility of articulating collective will in opposition to what she charac- 
terizes as the state’s attempts at using capital to save capital from capital. 
Cutting through the hallucination that prison building in California had 
produced a radical spatial fix that can continue to articulate surplus labor, 
land, finance, and state capacity, Ruthie and Craig Gilmore joined broader 
political organizing on various fronts across rural and urban California in 
solidarity with unemployed or precariously employed, dehoused, and en- 
caged people who refuse to become surplus people. Ananya Roy’s work with 
the After Echo Park Lake research collective in (Dis)Placement is a parallel 
initiative that refuses another racial-spatial fix after state-led displacement of 
unhoused communities in Los Angeles. 

Across this book, we will see strikingly similar forms of collective praxis 
in the wake of attempts at engineering a racial-spatial fix before, during, and 
after apartheid. This takes us to the specific forms of biopolitical regulation 
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of imperial-capitalist crises in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centu- 
ries, and the struggles in their wake. 


On Biopolitics, Capital, and Biopolitical Struggle 


English doctors are unanimous in declaring that where the work is continuous, 500 cubic feet 
is the very least space that should be allowed for each person. ... The sanitary officers, the in- 
dustrial inquiry commissioners, the factory inspectors, all harp, over and over again, upon the 
necessity for these 500 cubic feet, and upon the impossibility of wringing them out of capital. 
They thus, in fact, declare that consumption and other lung diseases among the workpeople 


are necessary conditions to the existence of capital. —KARL MARX, Capital 


Biopower was without question an indispensable element in the development of capitalism; 
the latter would not have been possible without the controlled insertion of bodies into the 
machinery of production and the adjustment of the phenomena of population to economic 


processes. —MICHEL FOUCAULT, The History of Sexuality 


In 1977 Maynard Swanson published a foundational essay on the origins of 
urban segregation in South Africa, scarcely two years after Michel Foucault’s 
lectures on biopolitics as central to state racism across Western liberal capi- 
talisms, fascisms, and state socialisms.*” Swanson argued that infectious dis- 
ease provided the pretext for the exclusion of Africans from Cape Town from 
1900 to 1904 and that this “sanitation syndrome” set a precedent for urban 
segregation to come. Swanson was prescient in addressing a blind spot in the 
prevailing Marxist historiography of segregation, the role of scientific exper- 
tise in national and urban spatial politics. 

As is evident in his Collége de France lectures, Foucault had for some 
years been working on a conception of biopolitical governmentality alongside 
transformations in capital, law, sovereignty, sexuality, medicine, punishment, 
and so on in the making of bourgeois society.“ Foucault’s insights remain 
bold, provocative, and incomplete. He did not pose biopolitical governmen- 
tality in state-centric terms. Rather, he conceived of biopower and discipline 
emerging as counterforces to sovereignty, subsequently drawn into specific 
articulations with it, with dire consequences. Biopolitical government har- 
nessed by sovereign power in Western capitalist and Soviet socialist states, 
he argued incisively, resulted in “state racisms” that cut the social body into 
populations subject differentially to biopolitical intervention or exposure to 
death. We can only wonder how he might have revised his formulation, as he 
often did in interrupting his accounts of regimes of truth, by forms of par- 
rhesia, or fearless speech. 
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Foucault’s method afforded him the capacity to make long-term historical 
claims about, for instance, the remaking of forms of exclusion from medieval 
plague regulation to medical campaigns against epidemics and endemics since 
the eighteenth century, recasting historical process through his particular ge- 
nealogical method.” Given his attention to the world beyond France, and his 
enthusiasm about the Iranian Revolution of 1978, it is surprising that he did 
not attend to the imperial career of biopower, particularly in late-Victorian 
settler colonies and in movements that rose in opposition to them.*? Schol- 
arly works on biopower are legion, but much work remains to be done on the 
tenuous articulation of biopolitics, sovereignty, and capital that Foucault dis- 
cerned but did not fully elaborate.*4 Furthermore, the divide in treatments of 
biopower between an abstract approach that poses biopower ontologically 
and a historical approach that is only concerned with empirical operations 
misses the opportunity to think about concrete and abstract in relation.*® Not 
fortuitously, Foucault developed his biopolitics concept alongside advocacy 
for the rights of French prisoners; the radical political milieu of his concept 
work has much to offer a reconsideration of biopolitics for our time.*° 

A historical approach, considered dialectically and genealogically, helps 
us attend to the colonial and postcolonial career of biopolitics. Keith Breck- 
enridge insightfully reads Foucault’s concept through histories of North At- 
lantic Progressivism between the 1870s and 1920s, and across the imperial 
world, to note a resonance between biopolitics and Progressivism, as well as 
a distinctive class politics.” Read with histories of North Atlantic Progres- 
sivism, biopolitics appears as a class project peopled by middle-class experts 
in what they called “social politics” who responded to spiraling social crisis 
through knowledge and intervention in public health, urban planning, work- 
ingmen’s insurance, immigration controls, cooperative farming, and rural 
reconstruction.*® Progressives varied according to context, but they shared a 
focus on the state, on statistical social scientific methods, on policy-relevant 
expertise, and on social engineering; both eugenics and segregation were 
very much a part of their toolbox.” Critical of the plutocrats, Progressives 
forced them into philanthropy, creating some of the key foundations of the 
North Atlantic world, and they kept a distance from the militancy of anar- 
chists and communists who argued for deeper structural change. 

In much of colonial Africa, the metropolitan presumptions of 
Progressivism—middle-class experts, acceptance of social scientific exper- 
tise and its calculative tools, and political expediency for state intervention 
in broad-based welfare—remained presumptions.®° Most African colonies 
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subject to what Sara Berry calls “hegemony on a shoestring” could hardly 
afford to regulate the various aspects of life, sex, work, or movement that 
biopolitics implies.” Scholars of the colonial world show us that the hope 
of biopolitical government was typically fraught.*? Where biopolitical in- 
tervention did become important was precisely in settler colonies in which 
the consent of white working classes became a pressing issue for imperial 
control.” Hence, British settler colonies witnessed fierce debate over immi- 
gration controls, fingerprinting systems, labor regulations, agrarian trans- 
formation, and urban cleanup, as they tensely balanced ideals of responsible 
self-government with instruments to delimit populations deemed incapable 
of exercising democratic rights.** 

Metropolitan theory presumes too much about the smooth workings of 
biopower.” Rather than presume that biopolitical government works as a 
cohesive whole, I build on Breckenridge’s cue to disaggregate biopolitics into 
tools of biopolitical knowledge, intervention, and subjectivation, which do 
not work in unison and are prone to periodic breakdown.*® Disaggregating 
biopolitical tools is important. Too often, “the biopolitical” is depicted as a 
unitary monster, like the reading of Hannah Arendt’s notion of “the social” 
in Hanna Pitkin’s The Attack of the Blob. There are substantive differences 
between biopolitical expertise in public health, urban planning, and popula- 
tion control, let alone in how this expertise is deployed or how people might 
become subjects of biopower. While state and capital might attempt to 
instrumentalize specific tools of biopolitical government, and while this 
attempt might confirm Foucault’s hypothesis that biopolitical sovereignty 
tends to racism, we ought to approach these attempts as attempts. Indeed, 
the point of Foucault’s genealogies is that governmental efforts routinely fail 
to do what they purport to do and that people subject to their blunt edge 
often refuse to be subjects of power/knowledge. 

We should likewise expect that capital’s attempt at a biopolitical fix, like 
any other racial-spatial fix, produces new geographies of struggle. Twentieth- 
century capitalist and state-socialist societies across the Global North and 
South witnessed powerful popular struggles to disarticulate the tools of bio- 
politics from the imperatives of state racism. Refusing the inevitability of nec- 
ropolitics, these struggles over the content of biopolitical expertise and its 
concrete deployment in public health, public education, public housing, urban 
planning, social insurance, or regional development turned expert knowledge 
into a terrain of popular struggle, or what I call “biopolitical struggle”®” The 
ties that bind biopower, capital, and racial sovereignty run deep, and trans- 
forming their articulation is no easy matter, but that has not deterred the 
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hope of popular and ecological determination of biopower in the service of 
planetary flourishing. We must imagine this possibility, not after the end of the 
world, but after the end of capitalism. 

After apartheid, South Africa has been a crucial site of biopolitical strug- 
gle in the the movement for access to HIV/AIDS medication and in wide- 
spread protests over housing, services, land, health care, livelihoods, and 
public higher education, amplified in our time of multiple crises.°* South 
African realities push us to ask how biopolitical instruments have been de- 
ployed in struggles over unequal means of life to produce what Didier Fassin 
calls “bio-inequalities” but also to call them into question.” We might think 
in parallel with scholarship on struggles over biopolitical expertise in con- 
texts ranging from the compromised “biological citizenship” of Chernobyl 
survivors, to the suppression of health risks associated with asbestos mining, 
to breast cancer activism and radical arps activism in the United States, 
as well as present and future research on the unraveling of biopolitical sov- 
ereignty.°° The question is how variously dehumanized subjects imagine a 
popular biopolitics in the ruins of biopolitical sovereignty. 

Throughout this book we see the racial state’s repeated attempts at fixing 
the racial-spatial borderlands of South Durban, by any biopolitical means 
necessary, only to turn biopolitics into a field of struggle. While this terrain is 
grappled with in a range of ways, I turn next to why the confluence of Black, 
Marxist, and feminist critique pushes biopolitical struggle beyond limits set 
by racial capitalism and sovereignty. 


On Black Marxist Feminism and the Risk of Conjuncturalism 


Black. Marxist. Feminist. These three categories do not always line up. Often 
they are posed as antithetical for reasons that have more to do with bro- 
ken promises of solidarity. Hopes of material benefit through whiteness or 
masculinism were often central to these failures of solidarity, but so were 
unfinished promises of Black liberation. When the three categories have 
lined up, the combination has been explosive. Radical anti-capitalist, anti- 
patriarchal, and anti-racist critique pushes beyond the ruse of a biopo- 
litical resolution to racial capitalist crises. This was the promise of the 
Combahee River Collective and of a host of radical Third World feminist 
and worker collectives forged across the world in the 1970s and 1980s, also 
in South Africa, often as an explicit critique of masculinist and militarist 
forms of putatively radical politics that had not interrogated their reliance 
on sovereignty. 
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In our time of often bewildering uncertainty, radical traditions of mate- 
rialist feminist, postsocialist, postcolonial, oceanic, and ecological critique 
across the planet converge in profound unease with respect to political hope 
for a substantially altered world of collective flourishing. Forty years and 
more of neoliberal crisis management in the capitalist world portends con- 
tinued political-economic volatility, deepened by states’ inability to respond 
to challenges of grotesque inequality, pandemics, and climate change. There 
are no consolations in nostalgia for a mid-twentieth-century golden age of 
welfare capitalism or state socialism, which were committed to varieties 
of racism, sexism, and imperialism. We can discern political hope precisely 
where the ruses of counterpower offered by racial capitalism and sovereignty 
have been laid bare. This has been key to the postcolonial predicament from 
a materialist perspective, as well as to its specific iteration in South Africa 
after the ascent to political power of the dominant alliance of the African 
National Congress (ANC), the South African Communist Party (sacp), and 
the Congress of South African Trade Unions (Cosatu). Black, Marxist, 
and feminist traditions remain central to this ongoing challenge. 

South African radical scholarship anticipates this moment in decades 
of research through Marxist social history and political economy, on re- 
gionally differentiated processes of social change before, during, and after 
apartheid.®? Much of this work attends to geographic differentiation.® In an 
important study, Hein Marais diagnoses South Africa’s “limits to change” 
since apartheid, provoking questions about how these limits have taken root 
differently.°* More recently, Black scholars have argued for attention to “the 
Black register,’ as Tendayi Sithole puts it; or to “the Black intellectual’s work,” 
as Farred puts it; or to the insights of South African Black feminism, as Pumla 
Dineo Gqola and Gabeba Baderoon argue.® This work questions whether 
radical scholarship of the past was attentive enough to the archives of Black- 
ness and Africanity in a society still trapped by vestiges of colonialism and 
apartheid. These critiques mirror those of earlier generations of Black think- 
ers committed to liberation, who might have anticipated disenchantment in 
a postapartheid racial capitalism to come. 

The thinkers who are particularly instructive in this regard have not shied 
away from productive tensions across Black, anti-colonial, Marxist, and 
feminist radical traditions. Among them, Stuart Hall is indispensable for his 
practice of reading across traditions in the face of political revanchism, at- 
tentive to Black expressive forms that might shift the public conversation. I 
offer a brief excursus through Hall’s method to show how his “conjunctural- 
ism” informs how this book approaches people and places racialized Indian 
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and Coloured through Black Marxist feminist critique, with a special place 
for critique from documentary photographers (see the prelude). 

In the late 1970s, Hall fundamentally revised his understanding of racism 
and capitalism through the collective work of the Centre for Contemporary 
Cultural Studies at Birmingham, at a moment that Arun Kundnani aptly 
characterizes as Britain on the verge of neoliberalism but still actively shaped 
by anti-colonial Black community and labor struggles.°° Through interaction 
with South African exiles, and with debates on the relationship between capi- 
talism and apartheid, Hall arrived at a focus on “the concrete historical ‘work’ 
which racism accomplishes under specific historical conditions—as a set of 
economic, political and ideological practices, of a distinctive kind, concretely 
articulated with other practices in a social formation”®’ A methodological 
internationalist, Hall refined his argument about South Africa alongside a 
critique of the British state’s crisis management through the criminaliza- 
tion of young Black men.*® In Britain, Hall could do what he could not do in 
South Africa, which was to directly understand what young people made of 
their own racial condition. This deepened his famous formulation that “race 
is... the modality in which class is ‘lived; the medium through which class 
relations are experienced, the form in which it is appropriated and ‘fought 
through?”® 

In subsequent decades, Hall deepened his engagement with the final 
phrase, on appropriation and “fighting through,’ drawing from Gramsci, Ben- 
jamin, Fanon, and C. L. R. James.”° These would prove perfect interlocutors 
for neoliberal times, each thinker doggedly invested in critique in the face of 
political defeat. Hall’s thought transformed through feminism, the Black Arts 
Movement, Black popular culture, the culture wars of the Thatcher years, 
and a new generation of Black British scholars redefining cultural studies in 
internationalist, feminist, and anti-essentialist ways.”! Hall argued that the 
1990s marked “the end of the innocent notion of the essential black subject” 
that sought to unify multiple histories of oppression and expression on the 
ground of a particular Black masculine subject; Roderick Ferguson offers 
the corollary that Black feminist and queer art and critique made this “end of 
innocence” possible.” 

Committed to the multiplicity of Black representation, Hall notes the im- 
portance of a political rather than anthropological conception of Blackness, 
one attentive to the multiplicity of forms of Black life and to the broader work 
they might do. This is an important shift, germane to this book. Political 
Blackness in Britain as in South Africa was not without its own risks, its own 
forms of “innocence.” Perhaps the only way to hold on to the possibilities 
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of solidarity enabled by political Blackness is to engage the questions it 
prompts. In South Durban the primary questions are, What is to be made of 
Indian and Coloured townships composed of some people who signed up for 
radical Black politics but many who did not? What does this landscape pro- 
pose for Black politics, including cultural politics, in a city at the confluence 
of the Black Atlantic and the Indian Ocean? These are questions that recur in 
the background of this book. 

Paralleling questions concerning a political Blackness that spoke to 
some people who signed up for Black politics to liberate everyone, and 
many who did not, is the significance of feminist critique of processes of 
place-making and opposition, which were exceedingly masculinist. As 
we saw in the livelihood struggles in South Durban in the early 2000s in 
the previous section, male leadership routinely ignored the centrality of 
women’s political work. As we turn to the past, we find a long history of 
effacement of Black women’s praxis. However, historical effacement need 
not alter political and theoretical commitment to the centrality of gender 
and of Black women’s praxis. What I attempt in this book is to diagnose the 
entry of feminist insight when it punctures specific conjunctures, as well as 
when it is disciplined into the margins of the dominant political imagination. 

By the 2000s Hall had transformed his notion of “articulation” into a 
“conjuncturalism” that linked the acuities of Marxist political economy with 
Black expressive arts, with anti-racist, feminist, and queer critique folded 
in. Consider this powerful methodological statement from a piece on Black 


diaspora artists: 


Thinking conjuncturally involves “clustering” or assembling elements 
into a formation. However, there is no simple unity, no single “move- 
ment” here, evolving teleologically. ... I try to assemble . . . “moments” 
in their fused but contradictory dispersion.... By “moment” then, I 
mean the coming together or convergence of certain elements to con- 
stitute, for a time, a distinct discursive formation, a “conjuncture,” in a 
Gramscian sense. This is always “a fusion of contradictory forces”; or 
as Althusser once put it, a “condensation of dissimilar currents, their 
ruptural fusion of an accumulation of contradictions” whose “unity” is 


necessarily over-determined.”? 


The intellectual is now in the frame rather than observing dispassionately 
from on high; they think conjuncturally at the scene of representation, 
assembling moments that are contradictory, dispersed, and ruptural. The 
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“moment” here is not purely temporal, as in the primary definitions in the 
Oxford English Dictionary, as short duration, definite period, stage, turning 
point, or opportune point in time.” Rather, moments are spatiotemporal. 
The intellectual assembles dissimilar and contradictory moments to clear 
space for critique. This act is always a wager; it comes with no guarantees 
that representing the conjuncture in this way will be consequential, and yet 
it might be. This is the political hope with which the chapters that follow 
assemble dissimilar and contradictory elements as they come together, con- 
serving remains for future formations of critique. 

The dominant ideological means that the ANc, and the multiracial 
political coalition it led called the Congress Alliance, has claimed to con- 
serve political hope has been through “nonracialism,’ David Everatt notes 
that this category has been called the movement’s “unbreakable thread” 
even while it has remained fragile and ill defined; Raymond Suttner defends 
nonracialism as an anti-essentialist concept that can attend to race as social 
and historical, yet Suttner cannot imagine Blackness doing similar work.” 
Victoria Collis-Buthelezi thoughtfully suggests that “non-racialism, at its 
best, is more indicative of a future time at which we have yet to arrive, a 
time in which it is possible to shed race as a category of experience or study,’ 
and that, like Christina Sharpe’s “wake work,’ attention to the devalua- 
tion and destruction of Black lives is a necessary part of the journey to such 
a future.’¢ 

Read through Collis-Buthelezi and Sharpe, Hall’s conjuncturalism is pre- 
cisely a form of “wake work” that prompts a reading of South African radi- 
cal scholarship of the past while attending to the challenges posed by Black 
intellectual and political work today. Hall’s approach questions “innocent” 
claims to nonracialism by Marxist social history unreflective of its white- 
ness, and also “innocent” claims to Africanity and coalitional Blackness that 
claim general admission while erecting barriers to entry.” The emphasis on 
Blackness as a political rather than anthropological category makes it avail- 
able not just to specifically racialized people but to the planet as a whole. If, 
as Achille Mbembe prophesies, “Blackness and race... [are] two sides of a 
single coin, two sides of a codified madness” increasingly generalized to a 
planetary condition, a “becoming Black of the world, what remains is the 
hard work of tracing the multiple itineraries through which a world for all 
might still take form.”* Apartheid Remains carries this hope of Blackness, in 
relation to anti-colonial, Marxist, feminist, and other radical traditions, as a 


beacon of planetary futurity.”? 
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On Racial Risks and Spatial Histories 


With this political aim in mind, it is possible to state axiomatically that the use 
of racial categories is never innocent. I do not use quotation marks around 
race as a distancing mechanism. The Blackness in Black politics referred to 
here is a proper noun for a political coalition paid for with intimate sacrifices. 
This does not exhaust all senses of Blackness, and there is nothing sacrosanct 
in this choice; scholars whom I respect have made other choices.°° While a 
coalitional conception of Black politics circulated in South Durban in the 
19708, I use the term anachronistically as well to refer to people who did or 
do not affirm it. I do so willfully for its promise of universality that we cannot 
do without in another century of racial imperialism. The question remains 
as to whether and how a nonanthropological conception of Blackness might 
help undo the capitalist basis of racial embodiment and territoriality through 
the production of induced/produced spatial difference. 

There is more to be said about the specific risks that follow the racial cat- 
egories in this book. Coloured in South Africa is often premised by an apol- 
ogy, written and spoken “so-called Coloured,’ but there are no apologies for 
“so-called Indians” also descended from oceanic migrants creolized in Africa. 
There are also linguistic “false friends” to be wary of, as the Indian in South Af- 
rica is not the Indian of South Asia, Fiji, or Mauritius, although people readily 
assume their kinship. I leave white uncapitalized, as the unmarked background 
category across a set of settler capitalisms, although it is also a transnational 
abstraction with its own protracted half-life. The task, as I see it, is to diagnose 
racial abstractions as they surface in their specificity, proclaiming their trans- 
historicity even as they fade, or so we might continue to hope.*! 

The racial state might have hoped for neat racial separations and gradations 
of privilege, as in its attempts to make Indian and Coloured “buffer zones” 
between white and African space. Ground realities, as we will see, remained 
messy. Racial terms twisted and changed over time and space.*” “Coloured” 
transformed considerably across the twentieth century from marking anx- 
ieties about “mixed bloods” and “race mixture” to distinguishing Africans 
who were divisible into tribes from “non-whites” who were not, with impli- 
cations for residence, work, and franchise; it named a “race group” under the 
Population Registration Act of 1950, subdivided in 1959 into Cape Coloured, 
Cape Malay, Griqua, Indian, Chinese, Other Asiatic, and Other Coloured 
populations, all subject to race determination tests in everyday racial state- 
craft; Indian and Coloured are closely intertwined categories, although this 
is rarely noted in scholarship or popular consciousness. 
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Circulation of the Coloured category accelerated in Durban in the 1940s, 
after “mixed-race” tenants were expropriated and located in residentially 
segregated areas like Wentworth, but its ambiguities index a persisting 
quandary. Grant Farred argues that South African Colouredness rests on a 
denial of a prelapsarian moment that might enable a “retreat into a mythic 
precolonial innocence” and that “Coloured difference is . . . insufficiently dif- 
ferent” for people “to conceive of themselves as anything but South Afri- 
can.”®+ This formulation speaks directly to events in Wentworth in which 
residents voiced an inability to affirm the breakdown of racial authentication. 
Living with “insufficient difference,’ these residents often repeat well-worn 
accounts of parents unable to help their child complete assignments on “Col- 
oured culture,’ or they offer variations on “We weren't white enough then; 
were not black enough now”® While race trouble in Wentworth appears 
to confirm Farred’s argument, Indians in Merebank, as elsewhere in South 
Africa, appear ever ready to authenticate race as “culture” Whether in overt 
practices of communal affiliation or in engagement with the differentiated 
commodity cultures of the Indian diaspora, Indianness is inexorably trans- 
national but also, as we will see, perennially exposed to xenophobia.*® 

This contrast, well after the 1991 repeal of apartheid’s Group Areas Acts that 
marked Wentworth and Merebank as separable Coloured and Indian town- 
ships, would seem to require that this book take the form of a comparative 
township study, an established tradition in South Africa.®’ The challenge in 
this form is that it risks reifying racial and spatial difference rather than ex- 
plaining these differences as products of complex geographical histories. A 
comparative township study would typically not apprehend that Merebank’s 
residents have access to a wider archipelago of Indian Durban, while Went- 
worth’s residents find themselves stuck in this working-class Coloureds 
township. Ashwin Desai negotiates this carefully in his study of soccer as 
a means of attending to proximity across people racialized Indian and Col- 
oured in Durban.’ Township studies have an uncomfortable proximity to 
segregated histories, despite conscious efforts to push against apartheid’s 
archives and forms of consciousness. A productive approach shifts the frame 
from locality to circulation, as Mark Hunter does in an exemplary study of 
race and schooling across Durban.*? 

Apartheid Remains foregrounds the spatial histories that frame Merebank 
and Wentworth in counterpoint, through processes of dispossession, settle- 
ment, livelihood, planning, and struggle that link these neighborhoods to 
broader social forces in different and linked ways.” In brief, Merebank was 
an old village of ex-indentured Indian peasant-workers on the urban fringe, 
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taken apart and remade into an apartheid township. Despite a rich and mul- 
tilayered history of opposition to apartheid, former activists have been able 
to move up and out after apartheid, some to the highest levels of political- 
economic power. On the other side of Duranta Road, Wentworth was created 
as a Coloured township to house a large number of mixed-race tenants thrown 
out of informal backyard tenancies in Indian homes through preapartheid 
waves of dispossession in the 1940s. While Wentworth men have been South 
Africa’s preeminent industrial artisans, they have returned between jobs to a 
neighborhood saturated by a sense of isolation from the city around it. In the 
mirror of Merebank, Wentworth’s introversion comes into sharp relief. 

Narrating this as a tale of two townships would replicate the persisting 
problem shared by people racialized Indian and Coloured: that they are not 
generally regarded as African, even when they have lived for generations in 
South Africa and are committed to Black politics. Part of the reason is that 
the relative privilege of these intermediate race-class groups in South Afri- 
can society often serves to fortify their ongoing racialization and antipathy 
to a future shared with the Black majority. 

Might the inclusion of a Black African township and its residents in this 
study have resolved this issue? I suggest it would not have. Instead, it may 
have staged an alibi that hides the difficult problem that anti-racist solidarity 
is never guaranteed. There is another reason that bringing a Black African 
township into the mix would have been inadequate. The specificity of Went- 
worth and Merebank is that these racial and spatial borderlands constituted 
a zone of experimentation in biopolitical statecraft and struggle, including in 
the global circulation of “social medicine” and “environmental justice” African 
townships, including neighboring Lamontville, were subject to brutally inva- 
sive repression rather than the kind of biopolitical concern and intervention 
meted out to intermediate racial groups. This is why, as we will see, a par- 
ticularly opportune moment arose when a Black medical student residence 
for African, Indian, and Coloured students was set up in the middle of Went- 
worth, to became a crucible for a new, coalitional form of political Blackness 
(chapter 6). The political hope at the center of this book emerges from this 
fleeting moment of solidarity. 


Bringing the Argument Together: Theory, Politics, Form 


Apartheid Remains elaborates the argument that the racial-spatial fix is al- 
ways an intoxicating ruse and fantasy, that in deploying biopolitical tools it 
creates new geographies of biopolitical struggle, and that a Black Marxist 
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feminist lens helps us interpret forms of praxis, both action and reflection, 
that survive the violence of biopolitical sovereignty. 

I elaborate this argument in the palimpsestic form of this book. The pa- 
limpsest resists linear historical narrative for the accumulation of detail that 
weighs on the living. I reiterate that it would be a mistake to see this detail as 
simply empirical corroboration of a conceptual argument laid out fully here. 
This is not meant to be a “theory section” in the genre of positivist social sci- 
ence. Critical “elaboration” is the labor of diagnosing the spatial-historical 
conjuncture, to contribute to the collective political will necessary to abolish, 
and to build the new.” If readers are drawn to theoretical arguments that 
bubble up at various moments in the text, for instance, on the submergence 
of Indian Ocean pasts (chapter 2) or on the elective affinity between racial 
segregation and the developmental state (chapter 3), I mean these arguments 
to emerge where they do, in relation to the material that prompts a particular 
line of thought. Relatedly, the approach to the Marxist critique of political 
economy I take is genealogical.” Chapters bring together constellations of 
spacetimes to convey the recursive and ongoing violence of racial statecraft 
and its fantasy of a racial-spatial fix to crises. Each conjuncture transforms 
the urban fabric as it coheres for a period, then comes apart, leaving a trail of 
remains behind, well into the present. 

In a strict sense, the ethnographic present in which the book begins and 
ends is 2008, but the remains explored here have by no means disintegrated. 
In addition, the conjunctures sometimes clarify Black women’s praxis but 
often occlude it; they sometimes reveal Indian and Coloured solidarity with 
the Black majority and often occlude it as well; and they sometimes disclose 
moments in which Black feminist proletarian solidarity emerges, even when 
the possibility seems foreclosed. As conjunctures shift, some people return to 
certain remains, leaving others for future acts of critical assembly, until there 
is no more “wake work” to be done.” 

As we have seen in the livelihood struggles of the early 2000s, residents 
living in conditions of multifaceted injustice struggled to find efficacious 
means to represent their plight through the domains of environmental jus- 
tice, contract labor, or community work. The point of departure of Apartheid 
Remains is that in the face of political intransigence, they confronted a set of 
limits to struggle inherited from multiple pasts. 

Part 1, “Racial Palimpsest,’ diagnoses layered conjunctures in South 
Africa’s twentieth century as seen through transformations in South Dur- 
ban, where various people occupied and transformed a marshy commons 
just beyond municipal control. As denizens of an expanding city were drawn 
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into a segregated urban capitalism, the Durban City Council innovated forms 
of racial control, imagining fulfilling its fantasy image of building a white city 
on the Southern African Indian Ocean, and yet it pursued this vision at vari- 
ous moments with very thin knowledge of ground realities, instead foment- 
ing waves of struggle over race and space. 

Chapter 1, “Remains of a Camp: Biopolitical Fantasies of a “White Man’s 
Country, 1902-1904,’ rethinks community work in Wentworth in light of 
late-Victorian biopolitical fantasies of gendered whiteness and racial govern- 
ment that arrived in the marshlands south of Durban through Anglo-Boer 
War concentration camps. While the camps of South Durban are forgotten 
in Merebank and Wentworth, the circulation of biopolitical expertise around 
them returns at various moments in conjunctures to come. 

Chapter 2, “Settlements of Memory: Forgeries of Life in Common, 1900— 
1930s,’ turns to spatial histories of dispossession and settlement in Durban’s 
interstices and peripheries, where Indian peasant-workers collectively re- 
fashioned selves and landscapes to forge a tradition and geography of Indian 
progressivism (not capitalized since its architects did not call themselves Pro- 
gressives) that Indians could rely upon at various times and in various ways. 
In contrast, the search for Coloured pasts leads to a radically nomadic and 
impermanent sense of attachment, without the forms of racial-communal 
progressivist “uplift” that have become second nature to Durban Indians. 
Considered dialectically, memory conventions from Indian Merebank and 
Coloured Wentworth clarify the spatial basis for enduring racial differences 
in collective life and politics. Yet residents have come to share a repression of 
Indian Ocean histories of forced movement not as easily affirmed as the lega- 
cies of the Black Atlantic, with implications for their relationship to Black 
politics to come. 

Chapter 3, “Ruinous Foundations of Progressive Segregation, 1920s— 
19508,’ returns to city hall’s intensified racial biopolitical fantasy of a white 
city through the forging of a contradictory space of industrialization and 
residential segregation. Seen through a series of commissions culminating 
in racial planning during World War II, the city council continued its coer- 
cive form of biopolitical government with little knowledge on the ground, 
a process perfectly suited to what is euphemistically called “capitalist de- 
velopment” through a local “developmental state” that produced the toxic 
landscape of South Durban, a microcosm of our poison-soaked industrial 
planet. When the local state began to use visual means, including the race 
zoning map that prefigured apartheid’s spatial planning, it did so as an index, 
not of the power of its hegemonic vision, but rather of its protracted decay. 
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Chapter 4, “The Birth of Biopolitical Struggle, 1940s,’ revisits the violent 
failures of biopolitical territorialization through the insights of Black radi- 
cal feminist critique also emergent in this conjuncture. The articulation of 
racial biopolitics and capital only sowed more suffering and strife, but this 
provoked new and inventive forms of what I call biopolitical struggle in 
landscapes primed for industrial transformation, like South Durban. Black 
working-class women were central figures in this groundswell of struggle, 
as they continue to be after apartheid, and this sheds powerful light on the 
genealogy of biopolitical struggle. 

Chapter 5, “The Science Fiction of Apartheid’s Spatial Fix, 1948-1970s,” 
shows how the apartheid state’s attempt to engineer a science fiction reality 
of forced estrangement, even in its “golden years,’ intensified a police form 
of biopolitical government, but this could not overwhelm forms of convivial- 
ity central to life in Durban’s peripheries and interstices. As the racial state 
“fixed” townships by the same measure that it “unfixed” Black people, waves 
of dispossession produced new spaces of perversion and conviviality, par- 
ticularly in places like Wentworth and Merebank that were shaped by sub- 
merged Indian Ocean pasts. Rather than fixed Group Areas, Wentworth and 
Merebank were becoming dialectical townships whose denizens experienced 
the forgeries of racial planning powerfully, and in markedly different ways. 

Part 2, “Remains of Revolution; turns to how people opposed the accumu- 
lation of contradictory remains through four distinct, overlapping moments in 
South Africa’s revolutionary 1970s and 1980s. This was a revolution that was 
and was not, which is why a geographically differentiated perspective is key to 
its diagnosis. Residents from Wentworth and Merebank participated in trying 
to shatter the racial palimpsest that was the apartheid city, while still shaped 
by distinct spatial histories that brought them into “the Struggle” differently. 
Reading oppositional politics in these neighborhoods in counterpoint offers 
a window into a genealogy of the anti-apartheid revolution in four conjunctural 
moments—all of which are spatiotemporal and overlapping—the theologico- 
political, the insurrectionist, the urban revolutionary, and the disqualified. Dif- 
ferent facets of the same complex period, considered as spatiotemporal and 
not in temporal sequence, none of these conjunctural moments is ever over- 
come. All of them leave remains of revolution in our contradictory time. 

Chapter 6, “The Theologico-Political Moment, 1970s,’ turns to what is pop- 
ularly called the Durban Moment, a confluence of industrial labor, student, 
Black Consciousness (Bc), and Natal Indian Congress (NIC) activism, in a 
period of intense political reinvention that worked differently through Mere- 
bank and Wentworth, including through a gendered strike in the church. I 
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interpret what I call, after Benjamin, the theologico-political moment as an 
interconnected set of leaps of faith into the political unknown that produced 
a “flashing up” of the abolition of apartheid’s racialization of personhood and 
territoriality, as well as of a Black politics disinterested in accumulation or sov- 
ereignty and committed instead to a biopolitics of life in common. Brutally 
suppressed, this fleeting conjuncture leaves specific remains behind. 

Chapter 7, “The Insurrectionist Moment: Armed Struggle, 1960s—1980s,” 
turns to imagined military struggle, through a group of primarily young men 
from Merebank drawn into Nic and underground activity, then into exile to 
join the External Mission of the a nc, where they had to confront what they al- 
ready knew, which is that the External Mission had not been the impetus for 
the revolts of the 1970s, including the Durban Moment, Bc, and the Soweto 
Uprising. The irony is that just as apartheid statecraft proceeded with very 
limited knowledge about ground realities, the External Mission operated 
with a conception of revolution by remote control with very limited under- 
standing of struggles in South Africa. Merebank activists could work with 
these limitations in unique ways, as they had forged a web of underground 
and aboveground activity linking the township to networks in exile. As the 
movement was increasingly infiltrated by the apartheid security apparatus, 
the moment of insurrection felt the strains of a particular vision of armed 
struggle, but the Merebank activists imagined a new moment of intercon- 
nection of political and military action to come. 

Chapter 8, “The Moment of Urban Revolution, 1980s,’ focuses on attempts 
by a small vanguard primarily of Indian men who sought to bring together 
the communitarianism of the first moment and the militancy of the second 
in a concerted strategy of urban revolution. Internal critics of this moment, 
particularly from feminist and workerist perspectives, saw the limits of this 
vanguardism, and yet it continued to engage the intricate web of political ac- 
tivism that took hold in Merebank. As this moment drew on the remains of 
BC communitarianism, it drew biopolitical tools into urban struggle through 
the United Democratic Front (UDE) and its affiliates, also in Wentworth and 
Merebank. This civic biopolitics held the possibility of popular determina- 
tion of urban government, a project left by the wayside as other impera- 
tives took center stage, as some movement leadership began negotiating with 
fractions of capital and the state, and as others staged the External Mission’s 
most daring possibility of insurrectionism in what was called Operation 
Vula. Merebank was drawn into these dynamics in key ways. 

In contrast, chapter 9, “The Moment of the Disqualified, 1980s—2000s,” 
turns to a unique underground cell from Wentworth excluded from the 
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expertise of revolution and drawn into other kinds of militancy, most signifi- 
cantly through spectacular acts of sabotage, including a car bombing, after 
which these activists could never completely transition from “terrorist” to 
“struggle hero.’ I read this cell alongside others from their milieu, including 
Black documentary photographers who tried to shoot back in other ways at 
apartheid’s end. I argue that both forms of praxis reflect “the moment of the 
disqualified” for their direct engagement with the relation among Blackness, 
negation, and revolution. Both the saboteurs and the photographers engaged 
psychic wounds of racial capitalism in a way that neither the Congress nor 
BC activists quite did. Relatedly, both engage enduring questions about the 
racial ontologization of territory and personhood. In this sense, their praxis 
is key to reckoning with the actual negation of apartheid’s remains. I con- 
clude with the first decade of the twenty-first century in Wentworth and 
Merebank, and the emergence of environmental struggle as another attempt 
to bring into the domain of political consciousness something “disqualified” 
by both the state and its revolutionary opposition, now sublated (both can- 
celed and preserved) in the state of the 2000s. As Jane’s demand at the 
beginning of this introduction demonstrates, actual environmental justice 
remains a form of disqualified knowledge as well. 

Apartheid Remains begins and ends with the palimpsestic thinkers central 
to this book, documentary photographers whose critical view through the lens 
and darkroom allows us to think beyond the damaged political discourse of 
the recent past. Palimpsestic artisans in their own right, these photographers 
have been central interlocutors for their skill with representing layered pasts. 
Their practice is precisely about conserving political hope when the limits of 
struggle come into view and while new horizons of possibility seem distant. 
We will see this in the work of Cedric Nunn, Peter McKenzie, Jenny Gor- 
don, and Omar Badsha. Marijke du Toit’s collaboration with Gordon in their 
photobook Breathing Spaces and a series of exhibitions and photography 
workshops with youth from Wentworth, Merebank, and Lamontville are an 
important inspiration that this book is in conversation with as well. As with 
Hall’s engagement with Black arts, thinking with these photographers allows 
us to consider what it means to assemble critique at the scene of the crime, 
in the wake of biopolitical struggle, to imagine the forms that new struggles 
might yet take. By this book’s end, I elaborate on why it is important to read 
this photographic work as part of a blues tradition that links the traditions of 
the Black Atlantic to the submerged legacies of the Indian Ocean. On Durban’s 
shores, this audiovisual blues tradition points to other pasts still palpably 
present, other futures waiting to emerge. 
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Racial Palimpsest PART I 
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Remains of a Camp 


Biopolitical Fantasies of a “White Man’s Country,’ 1902-1904 


Never before have women and children been so warred against. England, by the hands of Lord 
Roberts and Lord Kitchener, adopted the policy of Spain, while improving upon her methods. 
She has placed her seal upon an odious system. Is it to be a precedent for future wars, or is it to 
be denounced not merely by one party, but by every humane person of every creed and every 
tongue, denounced as a “method of barbarism” which must never be resorted to again—the 
whole cruel sequence of the burning, the eviction, the rendering destitute, the deporting, and 
finally the reconcentrating of the non-combatants of the country, with no previous prepara- 
tion for their sustenance? 


—EMILY HOBHOUSE, The Brunt of the War and Where It Fell, 1902 


Reforming Wentworth, 2007 


I begin with a provocation, before we know who Emily Hobhouse was and 
how and why she traveled to South Africa to bear witness to the cruelties 
visited on Afrikaner women and children by the British government, includ- 
ing in the places that would become Wentworth and Merebank: the forms 
of knowledge that this late Victorian brought to bear on early 1900s South 


Africa cast a long shadow into the early twenty-first-century milieu of “com- 
munity work” in South Durban (see the introduction). 

Consider that on the many occasions I stopped by her home, Patricia was 
always planning. There were meetings to be held, proposals to be written, 
people to be connected, families to be intervened in, disputes to be resolved, 
children’s rights to be defended, youth dance groups to be organized, and 
yet more meetings to be planned. Patricia is one of a set of key figures in the 
world of community work in Wentworth, each with their turf and strong 
personalities. This domain, as I suggest in the introduction, is almost entirely 
peopled by women invested in reforming Wentworth. As is the case with 
others engaged in community work, Patricia faces detractors and admirers, 
and she deals with both as part and parcel of working through the fiction of 
“community” for incremental change. 

I attended meetings at which Patricia spoke with passion about the 
problems facing Wentworth. I read proposals that she had written to the 
surrounding corporations for social responsibility funding, attempts that 
risked accusations of tainted money. I witnessed her press the official from 
eThekwini Municipality’s Poverty Alleviation Programme on what the city 
was going to do, until he left the meeting in haste. Despite her brother’s high- 
ranking job in the municipality, and her siblings’ involvement as “comrades” in 
the 1980s, Patricia remained rooted in the everyday and the communitarian, 
in micropractices of regeneration. In the face of multifaceted suffering in 
Wentworth, she had fashioned herself as a social reformer with a particular 
concern for women and children, and this position lent her a moral authority 
that appeared obvious to her and those in her network. I argue in this chapter 
that this locus standi is premised on an authoritative discourse forged in the 
early 1900s across wide-ranging sites and with important implications, then 
and still. 

On one occasion, Patricia promised to take me to a place where she said 
children were being sold into sexual slavery in collusion with parents or 
guardians. This was just one of several situations in which shock-and-horror 
poverty talk circulated in the neighborhood. On another occasion, I walked 
around with her to a set of homes and noted the resolve with which she walked 
right into people’s intimate spheres to observe children she considered “at 
risk” On one occasion, in responding to sexual violence among young men, 
she opted not to press charges against the offenders, which she defended in 
moral terms as safeguarding privacy for all concerned. This act could be in- 
terpreted as symptomatic of widespread homophobia, but I suggest it is one 
of many moments in which, as Michel Foucault put it, the discourse of sexual- 
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ity is a “dense transfer point” in relations of power/knowledge: a conduit to 
express anxieties about problems difficult to address, or redress.' As we will 
see repeatedly, knowledge and power are not so easily conjoined in past and 
present South Africa as Foucault’s compound term implies.” 

Another aspect of Patricia’s community work was its location within in- 
formal economic activity. Patricia and her medically boarded husband ran 
a small spaza (convenience) shop next to their home, which she continued 
to run after her husband passed away with leukemia. Like other working- 
class neighborhoods in South Africa, Wentworth and Merebank have sev- 
eral such spaza shops selling generic commodities bought in bulk and resold 
to neighbors. Patricia combined this informal trade with an ability to reach 
out to various charitable sources. She received surplus or recently out-of- 
date food from a major grocery retailer and dispersed packages to people in 
her networks, keeping some for her family. Marginal gains from commodity 
and charitable circuits allowed her to set herself up as a self-made broker 
in moral and material improvement. In this, her work appears as part of a 
broader world of informality and improvisation in African societies, in which 
African women have often been key political and economic intermediaries 
in the wake of neglect by state and capital.” This improvisation forced Pa- 
tricia to constantly confront norms of difference and inequality, as she at- 
tempted to secure the possibility of improvement for some. 

In her site visits, Patricia presented herself as fundamentally different 
from fallen community members. Fissures in this binary logic appeared as I 
interacted with some of the unemployed women around her. These women 
marked complex histories of pain without getting into too much detail, and I 
did not press for more.* While revealing a more general disinclination to re- 
call specifics about painful pasts, these women sometimes referred to a turn- 
ing point, often divinely inspired, through things appearing of their own ac- 
cord, or a stranger bringing groceries to the door. The temporal break helps 
separate past selves from a future in which God is on their side. Against a 
sense of despair in their inability to find meaningful waged work, these nar- 
ratives bolster the regenerative possibilities of unwaged community work. 

In contrast to Patricia, another prominent figure engaged in community 
work, whom I call Jacob, turned to me after a long and spirited conversation, to 
confess that reforming Wentworth requires sacrificing some part of the popu- 
lation. He took out a piece of paper and diagrammed a pyramid of types of 
residents in Wentworth, as if to show me how neat and scientific the process 
of separating the wheat from the chaff could be. At the bottom, in his neat 
diagram, were a class of people who would have to be sacrificed. 
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The argument of this chapter is that the praxis of Jacob, Patricia, and the 
unemployed women surrounding them is powerfully shaped by a persist- 
ing authoritarian discourse, shadows of a Victorian discourse of deserving 
and undeserving poor that accompanied the journey of biopolitics to South 
Africa. 

A palimpsestic method helps us interpret what seem like merely coinci- 
dental objects and events as artifacts of different times with critical possibili- 
ties for the present. What, then, are the buried genealogies of this discourse 
of expert and disqualified knowledge, or improvable and sacrificial life, that 
continue to shape today’s community work? And what better place to look 
for things buried than in the local graveyard? 


Dead Camps 


The Merebank Concentration Camp Memorial took some searching for.’ 
After driving around aimlessly for a while, we were directed by a priest at the 
Tamil temple, in Tamil, to the cemetery on the eastern side of the Southern 
Freeway on the edge of Merebank. We wandered through the empty grave- 
yard until we came on a promising enclosure. The site was desolate but 
maintained. I knew that barbed wire had ringed the monument following 
the defacing of a mural in 1986.° The barbs were still there, but the secu- 
rity gate was ajar. As we approached the obelisk erected in 1930 to mark the 
concentration camp cemetery, we encountered this disclaimer dated 1999: 
“Of the 453 inhabitants who died in the Merebank Concentration Camp, 412 
were buried here, including seven people of colour. Those who died after the 
declaration of peace as well as the people of colour are not honoured on the 
monument. Of those buried here, 358 were children under the age of 12.” 

The Garden of Remembrance was dedicated in 1970. Walking around its 
heavy symbolism forty years later was a surreal experience. Three tents 
made of concrete slabs and a mural represent the camp cemeteries at Ja- 
cobs, Isipingo, and Mobeni (figure 1.1). A mural on one wall depicts the 
austerity of the camps, with, at its center, the captured Afrikaner woman 
(figure 1.2). British imperial discourse was obsessed with Afrikaner women 
as the backbone of resistance as the British army faced agrarian commandos 
in a guerrilla war. The stylized form looks today like a work of science fiction. 
During the apartheid era, the Burger Graves Committee of Durban’s Dutch 
Reformed Church had the site deproclaimed as part of the Indian Group 
Area of Merebank and reproclaimed as a “white island” surrounded by an 
Indian graveyard.’ 
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FIGURES 1.1 AND 1.2 Merebank Concentration Camp Memorial Garden, 2010. 
© Sharad Chari. 


FIGURE 1.3 Jacobs Concentration Camp Cenotaph, 2010. © Sharad Chari. 


Map 3 shows the sites of the Merebank Concentration Camp Memorial 
and the Jacobs Concentration Camp Cenotaph, as well as the Merewent 
Cheshire Home and the Ark, which we encounter later in this chapter. The 
site of the Wentworth Concentration Camp was just off this map to the 
north, along the railway lines that run parallel to today’s M4 highway. 

The layout of the Garden of Remembrance, with its encircling wall and 
lookout point, was clearly meant to convey what the camp was like. An am- 
phitheater at the center suggests instruction, perhaps of schoolchildren to be 
taught about the costs of war and the necessary birth of Afrikaner national- 
ism.® As we left the desolate site, I thought of this hapless lieu de mémoire, 
a site of memory overloaded with symbolism, where even intended lessons 
remain unlearned.’ 

Not far off lies a less dramatic memorial in the very different setting of the 
Jacobs industrial area bordering Wentworth. The site of the Jacobs Concen- 
tration Camp is downhill from Wentworth Hospital on map 3, just beyond 
the large Dudley Street Cemetery. A modest cenotaph sits on one side of an 
empty field minimally maintained by the city (figure 1.3). This site is open to 
the streets around it. People regularly cut across the field in a buzzing factory 
landscape that appears oblivious to the diminutive obelisk. There is no trace 
of any attempt to proclaim this a white area, nor of pedagogical value to be 
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FIGURE 1.4 First Boers Leaving Camp for Homes, Wentworth, 1902. 
© Local History Museum, Durban. 


utilized in an official site of memory. What remains puzzling is why the plot 
has not been usurped by industry and why it persists as another stubborn 
monument to forgetting. 

A final remnant of the South Durban camps is a photograph taken at the 
dissolution of the Wentworth Concentration Camp near the Wentworth 
Railway Station yards, an industrial no-man’s-land. There is no lieu de mé- 
moire of a declarative kind here. All we have is this photograph archived in 
the Local History Museum. The photography of British supremacy during 
the war, focusing on new technologies of camps and barbed wire, and on 
backward “Boers” on the verge of agrarian devastation, merits close study in 
its own right. However, this photograph, patched and filed without further 
comment, is specifically poignant (figure 1.4). On the face of it, the image 
documents women and children leaving the Wentworth camp when it was 
dismantled in 1902. A group of people in the distance appear to be stand- 
ing by a train full of people that appears, from its headlights, to be shunting 
backward. Some people are in motion; others are still, perhaps as onlookers. 
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Some watch from behind a barbed fence on the right. A group of children 
sit in the foreground, their backs facing the photographer, and it is unclear 
whether they are Afrikaner, white, or Black, recent detainees or spectators. 
At the geometric center, a lone figure looks from a distance at the photogra- 
pher, and at us, with their hands on their hips, but there is no way to say that 
this is a gesture of defiance. 

The carefully ordered frame presumes what Ann Laura Stoler calls a co- 
lonial education in sentiment, with railways, key symbols of British impe- 
rial benevolence, ferrying people from camps on the verge of closure.® The 
caption of this very ambiguous photograph, First Boers Leaving Camp for 
Homes, marks a cruel irony that the inmates’ homes were very likely to have 
been razed, their farms burned to the ground, their livelihoods destroyed, 
and their Afrikaner Republics lost. Many of the children would return to 
cities in decades to come as part of the “poor white problem.” How might 
we understand these remains of camps, if precisely not for a recuperative 
project of heritage? How might this debris of history—a Garden of Remem- 
brance, a lone obelisk in the Jacobs industrial area, and a photograph of the 
dissolution of the forgotten Wentworth camp—speak to South Africa’s tur- 
bulent past and present? 

The first and third of these were pedagogical objects: a place for visitors 
to reflect on Afrikaner suffering and endurance, and a photograph to teach 
British imperial benevolence. In both, the camp is conscripted into ethno- 
nationalist narratives. The Jacobs obelisk might have begun with pedagogical 
possibilities that were set aside when it was surrounded by a mixed industrial 
area abutting a Coloured township. A racially partitioned politics of memory 
make it an unlikely site of commemoration. That it still exists in a small park 
maintained by the city speaks to the importance of something other than 
property values in determining uses of space, or else the land would surely 
have been usurped by industry. 

After circuiting through the history of British imperial reformism with 
respect to these camps, this chapter concludes with sites that refer neither 
to the Anglo-Boer War nor to actual concentration camps. Victorian impe- 
rial reformism allows a palimpsestic reading of these sites as well as the do- 
main of community work that I begin this chapter with, as differently legible 
through the long shadows of humanitarian reform of dishonored or deval- 
ued populations." I hope to elaborate how biopolitical expertise brought to 
bear on these specific camps of the South African War continues to shadow 
degraded life in the ruins of apartheid. 
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Historical Camps and Possible Futures 


As we turn from dead camps to the discovery of civilian concentration camps 
by British social reformers in the early twentieth century, it is important to 
clarify the historiographical argument. To those steeped in the revisionist so- 
cial history of South Africa, the camps of the South African War might seem 
unnecessary to rehearse. In doing so, my intention is not to juxtapose an 
abstract understanding of camps as biopolitical instruments with the rough- 
and-tumble of historical process. I attempt a relational reading of camps as 
historical exceptions and also as archetypal political technology gathering 
momentum over the century, differently across space, well into our time. 

In a brilliant intervention, Jonathan Hyslop shows how the journey of the 
concentration camp from Cuba, Southern Africa, and the Philippines to its 
more murderous forms after German South-West Africa centered on “the 
response of new, professionalized military cultures to the challenges of guer- 
rilla warfare,’ fueled by “media wars” enabled by the telegraph and by new 
forms of print media.” The camps of the South African War fit into these cir- 
cuits as sites that presented the possibility of managing detained populations 
not to maximize civilian fatalities but to limit them. Aidan Forth clarifies that 
British imperial camps differed from Spanish, American, or German camps 
and that the camps of the Anglo-Boer War “were less instruments of military 
counterinsurgency than humanitarian responses to the hunger, disease, and 
social chaos unleashed by modern war”; they were, as he puts it, “kindred 
products” of Victorian biopolitics across Britain and its colonies.' I have 
come to a parallel view. However, Forth’s formulation begs more questions 
about biopolitical expertise across an “empire of camps.’ Colonial authori- 
ties may have been forced by public concern about rising mortalities in Boer 
camps to draw from plague and famine camps in British India, but what did 
they thereby accomplish?“ Like other colonial designs “in the conditional 
mode,’ as Stoler puts it, camps were “nodes of anxious, uneasy circulations, 
settlements that are not settled at all” Dialectical reading of the history of 
these camps requires us to dwell in the conflictual minutiae, to discern their 
stakes and latent potentialities. 

I argue that early twentieth-century discourse concerning the camps is 
important for three reasons. First, we can see in retrospect that it experi- 
mented with the possibility of biopolitical segregation, or the state-sanctioned 
use of biopolitical instruments to selectively intervene in the lives of people. 
We will see how, in South Africa, the interregnum of war broadened the realm 
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of possibility in the state’s deployment of biopolitical tools, for instance, after 
the arrival of the plague. After the 1899 Hague Convention's protection of 
the boundaries among combatants, prisoners of war, and civilians, discourse 
about the camps fomented questions concerning imperial violence and the 
protection of humanity.'© Sentiment was central to these debates, not in op- 
position to reason but as a means of handling contradiction. As we will see, 
even the radical reformer Emily Hobhouse found it difficult to escape the 
pathos of colonial violence, because debating the semantic values of imperi- 
alism was quite different from playing into its pragmatics.” 

The second way in which camp discourse matters has to do with diagnos- 
ing remains. Biopolitical discourse circulating through camps brought to the 
fore questions concerning infrastructures of vitality and their constitutive 
gradations of supported and disqualified life, well before the hardening of 
racial segregation. To claim that this was portentous is not to say that what 
happened around the camps was simply determinative of the future. Rather, 
it is to ask how the camps were part of a conjuncture that brought the contra- 
dictions of British imperial benevolence into view, opening a set of possible 
futures in its immediate aftermath. 

Forms of knowledge circulating through the camps continue to have a 
spectral presence more than a century later. We might theorize this spec- 
tral quality, as Ian Baucom does, as the “reiterative temporality” of a truth 
event, its becoming-present through retrospective naming that points to 
“the global abnormality of the system as such.’'® The category “concentration 
camp” might appear to require such teleological expectations, through its 
loaded retrospective significance after Nazism. Yet for the actual camps of 
the South African War to bear such a theoretical burden is to assume far too 
much. The ghostly afterlife of these camps is far more uncertain, its effects 
dialectical in a nonteleological and conjunctural sense. 

The spectral and hauntological qualities of the camp, visible to us in ret- 
rospect, help us see biopolitical sovereignty as a long-standing statist fantasy 
of segregation and industrialization.”” By this, I do not mean that the state 
suffered from paranoid delusions. Rather, the spectral and fantastic point 
to the work of hauntology as willing into being a possible future, however 
implausible it might seem; it is a commitment in the subjunctive mood to 
that which seems utterly implausible but might yet be: a “white city” or a 
“white man’s country,’ after a “white man’s war”? While South Africa has 
transformed in innumerable ways in more than a century since the South 
African War, the continued precariousness of Black life in democratic times, 
most notably in the struggle over preventable mass death through HIv/AIDS 
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in the first democratic decade, or preventable death since, brings the fantasy 
of biopolitical sovereignty squarely into our time. 

This takes us to a third way in which debates about the camps matter. 
The key protagonist, Hobhouse, was precisely inside/outside British imperial 
discourse, a border figure not unlike Patricia in Wentworth today. Excluded 
from the official commission on the conditions in the camps, she pushed 
at the edges of this commission before, during, and after its formulation of 
truth, and in so doing, she “activated the colonial archive... brought back 
into circulation promises not kept, resolutions shelved”?! Despite her own 
biographical limitations, she is an archival boundary figure dwelling in the 
subjunctive mood a reminder to refuse to repeat the atrocities that befell Af- 
rikaner inmates on the broader Black population. Her activation of the past 
in the service of possible futures remains a call for a historical ethnography 
of the possible. 

The South African War or Second Anglo-Boer War, of 1899-1902 as a war 
between British and Afrikaner colonialisms was a site for debate over ide- 
ologies and techniques of empire. The ensuing decade of reconstruction 
involved a rearticulation of whiteness in a putatively unified South Africa.” 
Black people were always in the background of the war, signaled by the 
retrospective disclaimer at the Merebank Garden of Remembrance. At the 
start of the war, Lord Milner and Joseph Chamberlain discussed whether 
to employ and arm African subjects for the war effort and decided instead 
that this would be a “white man’s war.’ In practice, Black people performed 
a variety of armed and unarmed labor for both sides. African farmers and 
manual laborers sustained the wartime economy and maintained its in- 
frastructure. African tenants and rural laborers displaced by war, along 
with Afrikaner women and children, were interned in segregated camps 
in which many died of disease; one estimate is that of 45,000 camp deaths, 
25,000 were Afrikaners, and anywhere between 14,000 and 20,000 were 
Africans.” Despite the important work of revisionist historians over the past 
forty years to document African experience of the war and its camps, with 
very limited archival means, Black concentration camps have fallen almost 
entirely out of popular historical consciousness, as they certainly have in 
today’s Wentworth and Merebank.”* 

However, Shula Marks argues that the “white man’s war” was neither 
white nor male; rather, it was gendered in new ways, whether in the employ- 
ment of British nurses in large numbers or in the expertise of Victorian social 
reformers surveying the conditions of Afrikaner women and children in the 
camps, or indeed in anxieties about whiteness, manhood, and nationhood 
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reflected in the writings of Jan Smuts.”° There is a vast and important body 
of scholarship on the lives of Victorian women reformers and on the ways in 
which they ventured cautiously into the poorer districts of their great and 
unequal cities, just as they ventured into the colonial world. Thanks to gen- 
der history, we know quite a bit about eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
gendered class struggles over “breadwinner wages” and “separate spheres”; 
about nineteenth- and early twentieth-century British feminists and their 
negotiations of whiteness, “social imperialism,’ and middle-class respectabil- 
ity; about imperial masculinities and femininities in need of rescue, submis- 
sion, or, occasionally, solidarity; and about social and sexual nonconformity 
with bourgeois values afforded by travel and dislocation.”° Several of these 
themes recur in the historiography of the South African War.?’ 

In a colorful rendition, Queen Victoria, a keen observer of military devel- 
opments in South Africa who apparently followed blown-up maps to counter 
her cataracts, was particularly concerned about what she thought was the 
frivolous adventurism of British society women in South Africa.’ In fact, 
Victorian British women with access to new discourses of social welfare and 
humanitarianism were from varied class positions, and they forged profes- 
sional lives with considerable independence and freedom. As we will see, 
they used these possibilities in different ways and were by no means destined 
to become apologists for colonial violence. 

With respect to the South African War, two Victorian women stand out. 
The remarkable Emily Hobhouse traveled from Britain to document the 
human costs of war. She stumbled on the existence of the camps and broke it 
to the press. Hobhouse was then sidelined by the British government, as the 
War Office appointed a more controllable commission chaired by the emi- 
nent Millicent Fawcett, and it published a series of Blue Books to deal with 
the public fallout following Hobhouse’s reports. Most important of these 
was Command Paper 893, the Concentration Camps Commission: Report of 
the Concentration Camps of South Africa by the Committee of Ladies, also 
called the Fawcett Commission or the Ladies Commission.”? 

As we trace the journey of expert knowledge following the “discovery” 
of concentration camps, we find experts venturing through the ideological 
minefields of imperial patriotism and military humanitarianism. We will also 
find that this British experiment with socio-technical intervention quite lit- 
erally stalled in its tracks in the swamps of Merebank.®° The swamp aggra- 
vated the problems that beset displaced and confined populations to such an 
extent that the Ladies Commission deemed the site inhospitable for habita- 


tion, even for concentration camps. 
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Discovering Camps, 1901-1902 


I call this camp system wholesale cruelty. It can never be wiped out from the memories of 
the people. It presses hardest on the children. They droop in the terrible heat. ... Thousands, 
physically unfit, are placed in conditions of life which they have not the strength to endure. In 
front of them is blank ruin. . . . Will you try somehow to make the British public understand 
the position and force it to ask itself what is going to be done with these people? ...In one 
of two ways the British Public must support them, either by taxation through the authorities 
or else by voluntary charity. ... If only the English people would try to exercise a little imag- 
ination and picture the whole miserable scene. Entire villages and districts rooted up and 
dumped in a strange bare place. To keep these camps going is murder for the children. Still, 
of course, by more judicious management they could be improved; but do what you will, you 


can't undo the thing itself. —EMILY HOBHOUSE, Report ofa Visit, 1901 


With her emotive style and subject matter, including appeals to the “British 
Public” for “improvement” but not the seditious call to abolish the camps, 
Hobhouse was very much of a piece with Victorian reformism.*! She was 
born in 1860 in Cornwall, where she lived until her thirties, taking care of 
her ailing father. When he died in 1895, Hobhouse followed the migration 
of Cornish miners to the United States, to social welfare work in Minnesota 
and in mining communities in Virginia. A short engagement to a Virginian 
businessman took her to Mexico, where both the relationship and his spec- 
ulative venture failed. She returned to England in 1898 and worked in the 
Women’s Industrial Committee, where she gained expertise in conducting 
large-scale investigations of need, the kind of fact generation that Foucault 
had in mind as biopolitical expertise. She researched the history of factory 
children before the 1833 Factory Act and wrote a novel on the topic, which 
she then destroyed. In her thirties Hobhouse had gained a range of skills and 
insights, and a remarkable capacity to think comparatively about the plight 
of subaltern people.*” 

At the inception of the Second Anglo-Boer War in late 1899, Hobhouse 
became honorary secretary of the women’s branch of the South African 
Conciliation Committee. Following a set of Boer victories, Frederick Rob- 
erts became commander-in-chief of British forces in South Africa in 1900. 
The key architect of the strategy of scorched-earth warfare to combat the 
guerrilla tactics of Boer militias, Roberts advocated farm burnings and con- 
centration camps for enemy populations.” His successor, H. H. Kitchener, 
intensified this brutal war of attrition by burning farmhouses, slaughtering 
livestock, destroying crops, and displacing Afrikaner farm families and Afri- 
can tenants, while Afrikaner strategy turned decisively to guerrilla warfare.** 
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Early on in this sequence of events, Hobhouse organized a women’s protest 
against the war and became increasingly interested in the plight of Afrikaner 
women bearing the brunt of counterinsurgency. She created a nonpolitical, 
nonsectarian distress fund for South African women and children and left 
for South Africa at the end of 1900. 

In October the first camps opened in Bloemfontein; another in Pretoria 
was moved southwest to Irene; the camp outside Mafeking was described as 
“primitive”; women labeled “undesirables” for either supporting commandos 
or firing on British troops were sent to camps in the Orange River Colony or 
to Pietermaritzburg in Natal. Very little was known about the camps in the 
public sphere until Hobhouse began her investigations.”° 

Before her intentions were publicly known, “Miss Hobhouse” was granted 
a meeting alone with Alfred Milner, high commissioner for Southern Africa 
and governor of the Cape Colony. Hobhouse questioned him directly about 
civilian war casualties, to which Milner responded that he had seen women 
refugees and that it was “rather terrible”? With limited support, Hobhouse 
planned her trip to the camps. She collected stories of destroyed homes, ardu- 
ous journeys, broken families, insufficient food, water and fuel shortages, and 
unhygienic conditions leading to sickness and death.®’ In short, her evidence 
showed that the camps were premised on widespread destruction of the 
means of life and that the scale of disaster in concentrating detained civil- 
ians could have been mitigated through the emerging field of public health.** 

Defying orders from Kitchener not to venture beyond Bloemfontein, 
Hobhouse traveled to camps in the Orange River and Cape colonies, return- 
ing to Britain with stories about farm burnings and conditions in the camps 
to shock British public opinion.” Hobhouse’s testimonies are grounded in 
the details of a scarred landscape. Hobhouse begins The Brunt of the War 
and Where It Fell with the many violations by the occupying power, with the 
horrors of farm burnings, looting of livestock, destruction of grain stores, 
and eviction of women and children. She is cognizant that narrative means 
cannot suffice to bear witness to the depth of devastation: “From January 
onwards, helpless families have been wandering homeless, captured, exiled, 
deported hither and thither on foot, in trucks, trolleys, wagons and trains. 
It may be long before they can fully speak or write the story of that twelve 
months.’*° She nevertheless collected, translated, and compiled testimony, 
and continued to give evidence to the government and the press. Her col- 
lection of women’s letters includes the remarkable account by A. M. Van 
den Bergh on her farm’s destruction; on being “jeered” en route by “Kaf- 
firs, English and Coolies”; on the indignity of being called “refugees” after 
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having been torn from their homes; on “Kaffir police” preventing contact 
between inmates and new arrivals at the camp; on hunger and the loss of 
children; and on English visitors coming to see “wild Boers” in captivity.“ 
Hobhouse concludes with Afrikaner general Louis Botha visiting the camp 
to commend women for having suffered and died in large numbers while 
“weak men” turned to the other side.*” While these themes have been well 
documented and analyzed in the historiography of the war, what is important 
is Hobhouse’s attention to problems of writing amid ruination. Whether she 
actually inspired imprisoned women to write their own testimonials or not, 
a woman at a camp in Kroonstad was questioned for writing letters “in Miss 
Hobhouse’s style”*? 

A chapter of The Brunt of the War details the accumulating resentment in 
the Cape Colony among the relatives of dispossessed burghers in the besieged 
Afrikaner Republics. Hobhouse details the horror of fragmentary knowledge 
obtained alongside expulsions, through “a stray letter, a traveler from the 
north, or a soldier’s story ... bits and scraps of news, worse in their effects 
than a whole knowledge of the truth would have been’”** Her writing conveys 
the immediacy of wartime devastation, and the risks of sympathy with the 
enemy, not least by reproducing an official report from Afrikaner general 
Jacobus “Koos” de la Rey in late 1901: “Our land is one heap of ruins.... 
Nothing remains but the walls of buildings, except where even these were 
blown up with dynamite. Nothing has escaped this destruction. The prop- 
erties of neutrals as well as of burghers killed in battle, and of those who 
are now prisoners of war, and of the widows and orphans—everything has 
been destroyed. ... The treatment of women and children, defenceless crea- 
tures, is really the darkest page among the many dark pages of this sad war.” 
Hobhouse repeats the terms of Victorian discourse on gendered sympathy, 
charity, and improvement.*® Within the ferment of patriotism in England 
at the turn of the century, the lead writers of the Times castigated her as a 
naive “Boer-sympathizer” woefully ill equipped to understand either Afri- 
kaner society or the necessities of war. A correspondent from Cape Town 
representing “matured colonial opinion” shared her sympathy for the suf- 
fering inmates but castigated her for besmirching the name of England.“ In 
a subsequent report, this correspondent mocks her English presumptions: 


Miss Hobhouse dilates upon the misery of overcrowding, as though 
it were something unknown before in the lives of the inmates in the 
camps. I do not for a moment wish to say that life in these concentra- 
tion camps has all the comforts of a sojourn in a stone-built house, 
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but it must be remembered that the climate of South Africa is a most 
genial one, and it is the only one, perhaps, where it is possible to live in 
the open air all the year round without much risk of illness. That there 
are hardships, and terrible hardships too, I cannot deny, nor indeed, do 
I wish to, but these hardships are the result of war.*® 


And, it follows, the camps are a military necessity. The correspondent con- 
cludes that “Miss Hobhouse” remains “unaware of how well the Boer women 
have served, and are still serving, the commandos as intelligence officers, 
spies and even as decoys” and that “they cannot appeal to sympathy on the 
plea of harmless womanhood, for they have proved themselves to be very 
dangerous enemies.”?” 

In the imperial imagination, to have left Afrikaner women and children in 
the countryside would have meant starvation and exposure to the Black ma- 
jority. When Jan Smuts uses a similar argument near the end of the war in 
response to the arming of “Natives and Coloured” men by the British in what 
should have been “a war between the white races,’ Marks argues that the 
deeper issue was that the war had intensified a sense of loss of control over 
Black people in the countryside.*° Swart gevaar, or “black peril,’ was senti- 
mental ballast to the suspension of rights in the name of security, and a key 
element in the grammar of imperial liberalism. 

The administration of the camps was also a battleground between the War 
Office and the Colonial Office. Milner took effective control of the camps, 
introducing civilian camp superintendents, doctors, nurses, and sanitary in- 
spection, but Kitchener retained military control through the war years. What 
actually ensued on the ground depended on what kinds of sanitary labor 
Boer men and women would consent to.” Hobhouse is cognizant of this dis- 
tinction of civil and military power, as she carefully suggests that her argu- 
ment was for intervention to ameliorate suffering in civilian camps, not for 
their abolition: “I have never, and do not now, put forward any criticism of 
the policy (be it military or civil) which led to the formation of these camps. 
Seeing, however, that it is a new departure in our own history to have placed 
93,000 white women and children (besides 24,000 natives) in camps after 
total destruction of their homes, it is also for us a new as well as difficult 
problem to learn how to carry out so serious an undertaking without undue 
suffering and loss of life.”°? In the appendix to The Brunt of the War, Hob- 
house admits that she was unable to visit “native camps” “for lack of time and 
strength,” prefiguring the whitewashing of camp historiography.** However, 
Hobhouse’s attention to the figure of the Boer woman clarifies her critique 
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of imperial benevolence: “Other critics admit the high mortality, but lay 
the whole blame upon the Boer mothers. That is singularly unfair. A Boer 
woman brought to camp, smarting under the recollection of what she has 
just undergone, the sight of her burning home, her lost goods, her ignomini- 
ous captivity, looks at first, naturally enough, on the khadi-clad officials of 
the camp as ‘the enemy: It is so difficult to us as a nation to realize that we are 
regarded as ‘the enemy’ by others, being so sure of our best possible inten- 
tions for the welfare of all.”>4 


The Ladies Commission 


Since 1890, the South African Republic and its gold-mining industry, pro- 
ducing about a fifth to a quarter of the world’s gold, was central to Britain’s 
financial, trade, and military interests, particularly after India switched to 
the gold standard; while access to gold was not a singular determinant of 
the South African War, it was central to the stability of international trade in 
a global financial regime centered on sterling.” Gold was to this war as oil 
has been to our time, the strategic commodity key to imperial power.°® Hob- 
house’s sentimental critique of British barbarism hit a vein in imperial ideol- 
ogy without reference to any of these material forces, and it is in this light 
that we can interpret why the British government felt compelled to appoint a 
commission to investigate conditions in the camps. 

The commission was headed by feminist and suffragette Millicent Faw- 
cett, also a critic of Hobhouse. Fawcett sought to neutralize Hobhouse’s 
critique of camp suffering, drawing it into a narrative of necessity and de- 
termination during wartime. Fawcett’s liberalism was undergirded by faith 
in the British Empire; she also sought common cause between her work for 
women’s suffrage in England and the demand for the vote by British witland- 
ers (foreigners) in the Boer Republics. As the defense of the uitlander was the 
pretext for British aggression in the first place, this was a calculated political 
move. Fawcett realized early on that white women’s suffrage might be gained 
precisely at the frontiers of settler colonialism, where their consent was nec- 
essary to colonial expansion. There was therefore a mutuality of interest in 
her leadership of the War Office’s inquiry into conditions in the camps. 

Meanwhile, Hobhouse was denied permission to go to South Africa, 
boarded a ship all the same, was not allowed to disembark, and was deported 
from Cape Town under martial law. However, her ideas had already set the 
grounds of debate. The Ladies Commission appointed by the War Office 
comprised six middle- to upper-class women, all of whom had distinguished 
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themselves in the cause of women’s domestic social and political struggles. 
Apart from Fawcett, Alice Knox was a Scot who thought the Boer population 
was at the same stage as the Scottish two hundred years earlier, Lucy Deane 
was one of the first British women factory inspectors, and Jane Waterston was 
the first British woman physician, who saw the British military caring more 
for these most ungrateful Afrikaner women than Afrikaner men. There are 
echoes here of British colonial fantasies of “white men saving brown women 
from brown men,’ with Boer women coded as racially inferior; Hobhouse 
was violently rejected for refusing this script.” 

The commission was given complete access to the camps and was advised 
about discretion and the advantages of working with the authorities.°* Hob- 
house was rarely mentioned, but the report of the commission added to her 
findings of “overcrowding, poor and inadequate rations, polluted water, ne- 
glect of the elementary rules of hygiene, a shortage of beds and mattresses, 


sick children sleeping on the ground, failure to isolate contagious diseases.” 


At Merebank Camp: The Swamp Strikes Back 


The Ladies Commission visited the Burgher Camp at Merebank on Decem- 
ber 6 and 7, 1901. The camp had opened in September 1901 with 24 “refu- 
gees” from Pretoria, and numbers increased rapidly to 5,154. by December, of 
which 534 were men, 2,145 women, and 2,475 children. They were forced 
to use a single bathhouse, with ten baths for women and two each for men 
and boys. The arrival of five hundred people with measles scarcely two days 
after the camp opened, followed by three weeks of unrelenting rain, lent 
much to the view that the Merebank camp was inhospitable from the outset. 
Rain, marsh, and bog permeate the commission’s rendition of this swampy 
landscape: 


The camp ... lies at the foot of a low hill, the water from which drains 
into it. The flat, swampy ground on which the camp is pitched slopes 
slightly from both sides towards a central drain or little stream into 
which all surface water from wash-basins etc. runs, and which flows 
slowly into a large mere from which there is no outlet. On the Dur- 
ban side of the camp there appears to be a big morass which drains 
towards the camp. The newly built mortuary in the centre of the 4 sec- 
tions is approached through boggy ground and in making graves in the 
cemetery... it is impossible to dig more than 4%4ft without reaching 
water. The Commission saw water being bailed out of a child’s grave 
before the funeral arrived.© 
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The commission describes the water supply, bathhouses, sanitation manned 
by “coolie” staff with an Indian “Sirdar” (foreman), rubbish disposal, slop 
water, a dump, various forms of housing (wood and iron huts, wood and 
canvas huts, bell tents, and marquees), meager rations, and inadequate hos- 
pital facilities, but also a functional school whose “children looked clean and 
cheerful” The Merebank camp would become the largest of all the camps, 
with relatively better accommodation, access to the local beach, and “fruit 
and vegetables more readily available” from Indian smallholders nearby 
(chapter 2).°* 

These interventions aside, the swamp returns in the problems that beset 
camp life. The commission’s main concern was what they saw as inmates’ 
disregard of hygiene in preferring to use a polluted river rather than wells, in 
not boiling water, and in reusing dirty puddles for washing clothes, as well 
as the poor sanitation and lack of disinfection in the hospitals: all swampy 
matters. To the authorities, they recommended care with overcrowding, bet- 
ter food, and hospital care, and, urgently, “the removal of the camp to an- 
other more suitable site,” a point that Milner refused, as the land had been 
cleared by the military.°° 

The official response was that “though the camp was near marshland, the 
town of Durban was also practically surrounded by marshes,’ that malaria 
was rare, that “the site was open to cleansing winds from east to west,’ and 
that it was deemed healthy by “several doctors.”®’ The governor, Henry Mc- 
Callum, assured Milner that “the Ladies Report had exaggerated the disad- 
vantages having seen the camp at its worst after two days of non-stop soaking 
rains” and that in the event of flooding, inmates could be held temporarily in 
the Jacobs camp without abandoning Merebank.®*® The debate ended when 
the Boer Republics surrendered to the British empire at the Treaty of Ver- 
eeniging on May 31, 1902. The numbers in the Merebank camp had swelled 
to 8,350 by March of that year, but things changed quickly in the ensuing 
months, when inmates were repatriated, and the Merebank camp emptied 
by December 1902. 


Representing Camps 


Command Paper 893, the Concentration Camps Commission: Report of the 
Concentration Camps of South Africa by the Committee of Ladies of 1902 
generally corroborates Hobhouse and argues for charitable funds to be used 
to improve sanitation, water, housing, provisions, and “discipline and mor- 


als:’°? Hobhouse welcomed that the Ladies Commission had confirmed her 
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initial reports, but she strongly criticized the presumption that Afrikaner 
women’s ignorance and superstition lay behind the lack of order and hygiene 
and that they were naturally “dirty” or beset by “dirty habits””? To put it dif- 
ferently, Hobhouse saw the power of biopolitical intervention, but she re- 
fused its moralistic racialization. 

The obvious difference between Hobhouse and Fawcett is that the former 
faced imperial government as an irritant, the latter as a benefactor. The Faw- 
cett Commission presumes that civilian concentration camps must be mili- 
tarized, and movements must be strictly regulated to reduce risks of disease 
and immorality.” Needless to say, the Ladies Commission did not investigate 
African camps, inmates, or workers at all. Hobhouse noted this failure along- 
side her own guilt for not deciding “to investigate the conditions or person- 
ally carry relief to the native camps:’”* Hobhouse tried to gain the support 
of her Cape Town colleagues for the cause of “sickness and destitution” in 
“native camps,’ to no avail.” Her letters to her brother indicate an interest 
in African suffering, but she was also complicit with the racism of her Afri- 
kaner interlocutors like Smuts in cautioning against the use of African camp 
guards; she wrote to the Times that “considering the growing impertinence 
of the Kaffirs, seeing white women thus humiliated, every care shall be taken 
not to put them in places of authority.” 

Brian Roberts laments that there was no Sol Plaatje to document African 
dispossession as British scorched-earth warfare intensified, nor conditions 
in African labor camps along railway lines in the Transvaal and the Or- 
ange River Colony.” The problem of African refugees became acute in 1901 
following Kitchener’s sweeps of the countryside, and African concentra- 
tion camps were becoming apparent to some white observers; Hobhouse 
reported on one of the first “Kaffir camps” in February 1901.”° By June a 
separate Native Refugee Department was established in the Transvaal to 
secure mine workers to replace men who had been forced to move from 
gold mines to the army and to house African women and children. Disease 
rates soared in the African camps, including over eight thousand deaths in 
the first half of 1901.” Only after the war were the miserable conditions im- 
proved by breaking these camps into smaller units with land for crops and 
cattle, a mechanism that may have reduced Black fatalities dramatically. 
But many Africans allied with the British felt a profound sense of betrayal 
of British secretary of state for the colonies Joseph Chamberlain’s promise 
of citizenship in a postwar order; this was Plaatje’s actual complaint, that 
the postwar order prevented the consolidation of a progressive African 
middle class. 
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Hobhouse’s reports may well have given the Liberal Party fodder as the 
opposition in the House of Commons.” The British government was very 
concerned with international public opinion when William Jennings Bryan 
of Nebraska decried the US government’s lack of official support for the Afri- 
kaners and when the governor of Illinois began to speak of “death camps.” But 
these were not Nazi or Stalinist death camps built to exterminate imagined 
enemies. 

Victorian concern about these camps shows, on the one hand, a profound 
erasure of Black suffering and, on the other hand, concern for racialized 
“Boers” through sentimentality, morality, and a technical concern with de- 
ficiencies in infrastructure and services. Clearly, the camps were misman- 
aged and beset by problems of sanitation, food shortage, overcrowding, and 
insufficient medical facilities, all of which exposed confined populations to 
what Ruth Wilson Gilmore calls modern racism: “the state-sanctioned and/ 
or extralegal production and exploitation of group-differentiated vulnerabil- 
ity to premature death”? 

This brings us back to Milner’s response to camp mortalities through 
biopolitical intervention, which may have worked to limit mortalities while 
also, as Hyslop puts it, making respectable the idea of the “‘good’ or ‘well 
run’ concentration camp ...as a legitimate technique for managing popula- 
tions”® Indeed, the Milner regime responded to the Fawcett Commission by 
drawing on famine and plague camp expertise from British India. Forth sur- 
mises from this that “camp reform reached its pinnacle” in the coastal camps 
near East London, King Williams’ Town, Port Elizabeth, Merebank, and 
elsewhere around Durban and that “sanitation” in these camps was aimed at 
particularly recalcitrant inmates for whom isolation from the platteland was 
meant to be “an object lesson in British power’’*! However, Forth repeats the 
hope of imperial power that “in the process, they rendered Boer inmates gov- 
ernable subjects, who . . . became as easy to manage as ‘any English crowd?”* 
That imperial biopolitics actually accomplished its aims in producing gov- 
ernable subjects is far-fetched. My argument is that its failure to do so cast a 
very long shadow. 

The dialectics of the camp illuminate the varied uses of the Progressivist 
ambitions of late-Victorian biopolitical expertise, then and now. In retro- 
spect, the attempt to forge a “white man’s country” in the aftermath of a 
“white man’s war” was hopelessly futile. At the heart of this futility is the 
paradox that attempts to limit mortality may have helped make a particular 
form of racial biopolitical intervention respectable in imperial eyes, and only 
in imperial eyes. While “the camp” was not an archetype of things to come, 
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this paradox of making racial biopolitics respectable took multiple forms 
across the racial palimpsest of twentieth-century South Africa. 


Proximal Remains: Circulations of Urban 
Segregation, Early 1900s 


While modern ideas of race, class, and nation took particular form in the 
revolutionary Atlantic and again in the crisis-ridden late-imperial North 
Atlantic, the mania for urban segregation emerged from the late-Victorian 
Indian Ocean.® Carl Nightingale’s history of segregation shows how Cal- 
cutta and London were connected through imperial administration but also 
through “reformist gadflies” like Hobhouse, including “doctors, medical re- 
searchers, and public health experts (later, housing reformers, architects, 
and town planners)” who would gain influence after the movements of the 
cholera bacillus.8* The story of cholera in London is well known, but we 
now have better accounts of interconnected histories of “social politics” 
across the great cities of the late-Victorian world, as networks of Progres- 
sivists thought alongside and against each other about the possibilities of 
urban reform.” 

London was also the first city to use the state-sanctioned legal means of 
restrictive covenants to protect the entitled and propertied West End from 
“Outcast London’; at the turning point of the South African War in 1900, 
embattled labor leadership on the East London docks attempted to connect 
the degradation of dockworker power with a resurgent white chauvinism.*° 
The intertwined dynamics of racial and class revanchism may have been far 
more foundational to the emerging urban expertise of the early twentieth 
century than canonical historical accounts of the birth of “planning” let on.°’ 

But it was across the imperial Indian Ocean that settler populations ex- 
perimented with urban segregation, from Madras and Calcutta to various 
colonial hill stations to the “opening of China”; segregationist practice spread 
across the Pacific to Australia and western North America; and it took radi- 
cal form to protect white populations from the plague in Hong Kong in 1894. 
and Bombay in 1896.3 As the plague spread through shipping, so did “the 
planetary surge of racist city splitting practices largely under the guise of 
urban public health reform?’ 

Like the swamp in Merebank, or the mosquito in Egypt, we might an- 
nounce the “nonhuman agency” of the bubonic plague, but what was crucial 
was the way in which the plague was interpellated by a circulating impera- 
tive to protect European life through new biopolitical means. Paraphrasing 
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Nightingale, what spread was a hybrid complex of disease and racial fear, 
along with a proliferating vocabulary and a key concept: segregación, segrega- 
ção, segregazione, segregation, segregasie’? 

To understand how these terms, and related tools, touched ground, we 
return to the aftermath of the South African War. In his foundational work, 
Maynard Swanson argues that the bubonic plague arrived in Cape Town 
in 1900 in warhorse transports before spreading to other cities; when it 
arrived in Durban, city hall blamed Indian and African slums, prompting 
a wave of African flight to the countryside in 1903, followed by a counter- 
wave to the city in the wake of agrarian famine, followed by official fears of a 
“Native problem” in housing, sanitation, labor control, and “lawlessness.””! 
Swanson aptly terms this “the sanitation syndrome”: the widespread use of 
contagion discourse for the expeditious removal of Africans from specific 
urban locations in Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, Durban, and Johannesburg. 

The dynamics in each city were different, and differently violent. The 
postwar context set the stage for political expediency. Cape Town forcibly 
moved between six thousand and seven thousand Africans to Uitvlugt in 
1901; Port Elizabeth followed by attempting to move Africans to New Brigh- 
ton in 1903.” Natal passed a Native Locations Act in 1904, but its cities 
refused to shoulder the cost of getting “the government into the locations 
business ”” Johannesburg feared the arrival of the plague through return- 
ing migrants from port cities rather than through fleas on infected rats in 
goods trains; the city council could compel Africans to move to a “Kaffir 
Location,’ while Coloureds were afforded stands in a “Malay Location,’ but 
when the plague hit in March 1904, the council razed to the ground the 
“Coolie Location” in today’s Newtown, forcing its predominantly Indian but 
also African and Coloured population first to Klipspruit (later Pimville) near 
a proposed sewerage treatment farm. Indians and Coloureds could not be 
legally forced to live in a particular place and so moved on, while Africans 
were compelled to remain in what Swanson calls the “first detached African 
location” in Klipspruit.”* 

The parallels between violent forced removals of Africans and the violence 
of concentration camps could not have escaped contemporaries. Swanson 
adds a crucial rhetorical question: “Was there more than coincidence in the 
tendency for locations to be established or proposed in the vicinity of rub- 
bish depots and sewage farms, for example at Uitvlugt (Ndabeni) near Cape 
Town, Klipspruit for Johannesburg, and “on the Umgeni [River] side of the 
rubbish depot” for Durban?”” This rhetorical question resonates in the toxic 
valley of South Durban more than a century later. 
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Proximal Remains: Commemorating Afrikaner 
Suffering, 1913 


The former president of the Orange Free State unveiled a monument outside 
Bloemfontein in 1913, in memory of women and children who died in the 
camps. Hobhouse sent a letter, read out loud in the context of the new Union 
of South Africa. She was cautious and precise: 


Do not open your gates to those worst foes of freedom—tyranny and 
selfishness. Are these not the withholding from others in your control, 
the very liberties and rights which you have valued and won for your- 
selves.... We in England are ourselves still dunces in the great world- 
school, our leaders still struggling with the unlearned lesson, that liberty 
is the equal right and heritage of every child of man, without distinc- 
tion of race, colour or sex. A community that lacks the courage to found 
its citizenship on this broad base becomes “a city divided against itself, 
which cannot stand.’”® 


Omitted from the oration were lines written specifically about forgotten 
Black inmates: “Does not justice bid us remember today how many thou- 
sands of the dark race perished also in the Concentration Camps in a quarrel 
that was not theirs?... Was it not an instance of that community of inter- 
est, which binding all in one, roots out racial animosity?”®” These censored 
words on Black suffering, perhaps her own mea culpa, find an uncomfortable 
counterpoint in the forgetting of the camps in Merebank, Wentworth, and 
Jacobs today. What exactly is “that community of interest” that is anti-racist 
while acknowledging African participation in a war “that was not theirs”? 
There is a curious, portentous similarity here with the problem of coalitional 
Black politics at the century’s end, in which various non-Africans signed up 
in solidarity for a Black politics, a struggle that to many “was not theirs,’ to 
abolish the grounds of racial animosity. Hobhouse’s question might be asked 
yet again in postapartheid times still structured by Black suffering and white 
bourgeois privilege. What is also portentous is that her words were read out 
in 1913, the annus mirabilis of South African dispossession. 


Distant Resonances, 2002—2007 


The form of a camp is unmistakable in today’s Merewent Cheshire Home off 
Eksteen Road in Wentworth (figure 1.5). When the Wentworth Concentra- 
tion Camp was dismantled, wood and iron structures came down, and new 
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FIGURE 1.5 Merewent Cheshire Home, 2007. © Sharad Chari. 


military buildings took their place and form. The South Durban camps had 
a short afterlife in the period of Chinese indenture, when they were briefly 
used as transit camps, and subsequently as part of housing for the Royal Navy 
during World War II.’ The former camp became a training school for Indian 
police during apartheid and the site where the first Indian policewomen were 
sworn in during in the turbulent early 1980s (see chapter 8). Today part of it 
is a massive Pentecostal ministry, but the section that resembles a camp is 
now a refuge for disabled people in many ways forgotten by the present. The 
Merewent Cheshire Home makes no reference to the South African War, but 
it forces us to engage resonances between camp inmates at the dawn of the 
twentieth century and township residents in the twenty-first.”? 

The Cheshire Foundation Homes for the Sick was registered in London 
in 1948 by retired Group Captain Leonard Cheshire and “Mrs. Bunny” 
Cheshire, both of whom served in World War II and who married in Bom- 
bay. Mrs. Bunny had worked with survivors of Nazi death camps. On his 
retirement from the Royal Air Force (RAF), where he was a British observer in 
the atomic bombing of Nagasaki, Cheshire’s focus turned to disability, which 
he saw as a means to “recapture something of the sense of purpose and com- 
radeship” lost after the war.!°° The dialectics of war and humanitarianism 
in his account resonates strongly with concern for the South African camps, 
though the gender dynamics differ. Cheshire’s reminiscences are entirely 
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about men taking care of other men, initially all English; his origin tale is of 
a much junior RAF man entrusting his dying years to Leonard and repaying 
the debt by leading him to Catholicism. India became his imagined gateway 
into realizing that people from other parts of the world may also suffer from 
the social abandonment that can accompany advanced disability but that 
they may also be entrusted with the work of care. 

Cheshire Homes were started with private funds and run by members of 
surrounding communities to attend to permanently or substantially physi- 
cally disabled people who did not need hospital treatment but could not for 
various reasons be cared for at home either." The first Cheshire Home set 
up in South Africa, the Queensburgh Cheshire Home in a working-class area 
in Durban, established in 1965, was meant to convey notions of Christian 
charity and brotherhood among less fortunate (white) people.” 

When I first visited the Merebank Cheshire Home in 2002, it was some- 
thing like a residential workshop for disabled Black people from various 
parts of the country. I was shown handicrafts and met people working on 
various crafts on their own in a large, dimly lit room. There was also some- 
thing hopeful in the way in which people showed off the crafts they were 
working on. The person showing me around spoke in the language of indi- 
vidual achievement, of industry and self-reliance. When I returned in 2008, 
I found a very different situation. Their state subsidies had been cut, and the 
manufactory now hired in labor from surrounding Wentworth. On later vis- 
its I did not see much going on in the workshop. The disabled inmates sat in 
the yard. They told me that without work they have nothing to do. 

There are several such places, pockets of forgotten people. I visited the 
Ark at the top of Austerville Drive with a very sensitive community activist 
with whom I walked around Wentworth. Careful with his words, he cau- 
tioned me that this was a place for people in a particularly terrible state. We 
spoke to a friend of his, a woman who lived in one corner, who told us she 
was always fearful of her safety, of the loss of her possessions, and of the ter- 
rible hygiene at the Ark, but that this was the only option she had left. 


Conclusion: Portents of Segregation 


When I told an activist friend from Wentworth that I was interested in the 
concentration camp in the neighborhood he had grown up in, he laughed 
in embarrassment. Like others, he had never heard of it. What is to be ex- 
plained here is not memory but forgetting. 
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A palimpsestic reading of the camp as a site of forgetting requires con- 
siderable care. On the one hand, the camps were used to reinforce a se- 
lective renovation of Afrikaner dispossession to differentiate an Afrikaner 
past from the rest. We might presume the improbability of widespread 
Black solidarity for Afrikaner dispossession given that the camps were used 
to signify Afrikaner nationalist trauma. We might take as self-evident the 
implausibility that the remains of Afrikaner camps in recent Indian and 
Coloured townships might become meaningful sites of historical conscious- 
ness. We would be wrong to think that this is where possibilities end. 

On the other hand, the specter of the camp allows us to see continuities 
in the production of sympathy and intervention in the lives of camp inmates, 
and the deployment of biopolitical concern in places and times far beyond 
late-Victorian “social imperialism?’ The forgetting of the camp and its ar- 
ticulations with other carceral forms—the hostel, the prison, the township, 
the care home for people with special needs—might make Wentworth seem 
different from other townships, its Coloured people different from others. 
Wentworth’s men seem unlike African migrants, despite their similar trajec- 
tories of migrant work and the attendant risks and pleasures of absconding 
from household responsibilities.!°* The idea of Wentworth’s uniqueness, how- 
ever, holds in negation a set of resonances. Forgetting the camp perpetuates 
a particular structure of feeling, a frustrated sense of being besieged by the 
present. This is why bringing the camp back into the frame of historical con- 
sciousness is not a quirky aside in this book. 

Discursive circulation through the camps and their aftermath creates what 
Foucault calls “a dense transfer point” connecting circuits of expert and dis- 
qualified knowledge in the past with poverty talk and “community work” in 
South Durban today.’ Forgetting prevents what appears as resonance from 
being apprehended as a spatiotemporal dialectical relation. Forgetting the 
camps reinforces the forgetting of various people today. Hence, community 
workers in Wentworth today unwittingly reproduce Victorian distinctions 
between the deserving and undeserving poor, between township residents 
and those who live in places like the Ark or the Merewent Cheshire Home, 
or who are in conditions of multifaceted poverty and suffering. 

Apart from an unnoticed plaque, partitioned historical consciousness allows 
the forgetting of what might be a profoundly moving public site of suffering. 
Forgotten camps conceal a set of experiments with biopolitics, but they also 
reveal the limits of our segregated consciousness. In the chapters to come, 
we will see the biopolitical expertise that entered this landscape through the 
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South African War increasingly drawn into a segregationist frame. In the 
next chapter, we turn to the possibilities latent in early twentieth-century 
“peri-Durban.’ An object of fear and loathing, Durban’s black belt would be- 
come a thorn in the side of what was hoped to be a white city in a “white 


man’s country” but has always remained far more unruly. 
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Settlements of Memory 


Forgeries of Life in Common, 1900-19308 


The production of race is chaotic. It is an alchemy of the intentional and the unintended, 
of known and unimagined fractures of cultural forms, of relations of power and the power 
of social and cultural relations. ... The covering conceit of a racial regime is a makeshift 
patchwork masquerading as memory and the immutable. Nevertheless, racial regimes do 
possess history, that is, discernible origins and mechanisms of assembly. . . . Racial regimes 
are commonly masqueraded as natural orderings, inevitable creations of collective anxieties 
prompted by threatening encounters with difference. Yet they are actual contrivances, de- 
signed and delegated by interested cultural and social powers with the wherewithal sufficient 
to commission their imaginings, manufacture, and maintenance. This latter industry is of 
some singular importance, since racial regimes tend to wear thin over time. 


—CEDRIC ROBINSON, Forgeries of Memory and Meaning 


Remembering Racialized Dispossession 
and Settlement, 2004. 


The Durban Depot of the South African National Archives is like other ar- 
chives in several respects. Academics use their charms on archive staff to 
access material, including files in a protracted state of recataloging.' At other 


moments, this archive is the site of a different kind of industry, to use Cedric 
Robinson's term, as when members of the public come for the archive’s gene- 
alogical holdings. On one instance, I was touched to see a man with a video 
camera filming his great-grandfather’s entry in the ship’s list on his arrival 
from India, to celebrate the centenary of his ancestor’s passage to Africa. 
He propped the ship’s list against the wall as he patiently filmed the relevant 
pages. Over subsequent years archive users like this man became more fre- 
quent as the Government of India extended new visa categories to people of 
Indian origin. At the inception of this scheme, veteran Durban activist Fatima 
Meer visited New Delhi in 2003. Fiercely critical of a distinction between In- 
dians settled in “dollar and pound nations,’ who were regarded as worthy of 
dual citizenship, as opposed to those in poorer countries, who were not, Meer 
refused global Indianness. “We are not a diaspora,’ she proclaimed. “We have 
struggled long and hard to be called South African”? 

What is striking is the difference of view between this stalwart and Indian 
South Africans at the archives. When I asked one man why he was so eagerly 
collecting evidence for his application to become a “Person of Indian Origin,’ 
he asked me why only white people should have the possibility of moving. 
Provision of British passports on the basis of ancestry had long been a racial 
mechanism for sorting white “patrials” from former settler colonies from 
their brown counterparts.* However, Indian citizenship was realizable only 
by a small minority of Durban Indians. Some people who visited India with 
such hopes admitted that travel confirmed that South Africa is home. As 
we will see, Indian nationalism in India had turned full circle from an early 
twentieth-century abrogation of its working-class emigrants to chasing their 
money in the early twenty-first. 

On another occasion, in 2005, I was chatting with an old bartender at a 
venerable revolving restaurant overlooking Durban harbor. Jobs in Durban’s 
elite hotels and restaurants like his offered prized careers to some Indian 
men. When I asked him about his familial past, he grew wistful. Then, raising 
his voice, he pointed out to the harbor and exclaimed, “Just here, we landed! 
Just here!” There was no ancestry tracing necessary, just an immediate iden- 
tification with his ancestor’s arrival as an indentured laborer more than a 
century earlier. What was remarkable was his triumphant tone. 

While racialized dispossession haunts Southern Africa, these vignettes 
remind us that dispossession and its twin, unfree migration, always presume 
settlement, unless they are genocidal.* Generations after the trauma of un- 
free labor migration, descendants hold on to ways of forging life in common, 
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even under duress. Even the camps of the South African War were not just 
sites of imperial humanitarianism but also of survival of wartime devasta- 
tion. The dispossessed often attempt to remake life in common, only to 
find that it is at the expense of others. This is compounded by the fact that 
of South Africa’s many dispossessions, official historiography has accorded 
the Land Act of 1913 such a primal importance that it has relegated other 
histories of enclosure and resettlement to the margins. This is one reason 
that the subaltern forms of space-making explored in this chapter remain 
outside the realm of critique. Yet, as we will see, submerged histories of 
dispossession and the valorization of Indian Durban are twin sides of the 
same coin. 

In his study of systematic misrepresentations of Black life on film, Rob- 
inson argues that “forgeries of memory” reveal that “racial regimes tend to 
wear thin over time” The memory conventions I explore in this chapter 
grapple with forgeries of life in common as they literally settle in intercon- 
nected histories of dispossession and subaltern place-making, revealing the 
fragility of racial capitalism. Affirmations of Indians surviving indenture and 
forging communal life contrast sharply with adjacent memories of subalterns 
whose lives remained perpetually unsettled. 

The argument of this chapter is that during the first three decades of the 
century, Durban’s subalterns produced a slow and steady transformation of 
space that began to distinguish a geography of Indian habitation forged in 
the peripheries and interstices of a putatively white city from a mixed Black 
landscape that included those who would later be classified Coloured.® As a 
consequence of this history of space-making, memory conventions of Mere- 
bank Indians and Wentworth Coloureds diverge as people recall landscapes 
of the past in substantially different ways. People racialized as Durban Indi- 
ans can recall family histories of diversified livelihood and petty accumula- 
tion after indenture spread across an archipelagic space still recognizable 
as Indian Durban. In contrast, people racialized as Coloureds, for the most 
part, arrived in Durban as dispossessed proletarians whose primary rela- 
tion to urban land was as perennially insecure tenants. With no recourse 
to a history of space-making that remains at hand for Merebank Indians, 
Wentworth Coloureds have a different relationship to the notion of an urban 
commons. The effects of this difference ramify throughout this book, despite 
their shared repression of Indian Ocean pasts. 

Consider this divergence through David Graeber’s provocation that debt 
is the relation between groups who “cannot yet walk away from each other, 
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because they are not yet equal,” while, he adds hopefully, “in the shadows 
of eventual equality.” This formulation helps us consider modes of engage- 
ment with “eventual equality” in Indian Merebank and Coloured Went- 
worth. People from Merebank, like many other South African Indians, can 
assume that descendants of indentured Indians have overcome a partic- 
ular structure of debt, so that the hope of equality is quite literally their 
genealogical legacy. This is indexed by both the bartender pointing out to 
an imagined ship and the man filming an inert ship’s list. In marked con- 
trast, Wentworth’s working-class Coloureds cannot as easily claim histories 
of unfree labor, Indigenous dispossession, or Indian Ocean slavery even 
though these processes have shaped their personhood. Unable to attend to 
the debts that their difficult lives have incurred, they carry a different genea- 
logical burden of nonrecognition akin in many ways to the Black American 
predicament. 

Disentangling modes of engagement with the possibility of equality is part 
of the work of decolonizing historical knowledge. Catherine Burns proposes 
that we consider “history in chords,’ attentive to distinct narrative traditions 
across coercively separated trajectories and also across professional and 
public uses of history, all of which echo, resonate, and coproduce polypho- 
nies that bear careful listening. When we hear consonance in certain chords 
and dissonance in others, the music of history calls attention to many forms 
of critical expression. Moreover, like music, social memories are multidirec- 
tional, as Michael Rothberg puts it; they draw laterally in partially cited ways 
on the experiences and memory conventions of others.? 

After years of listening in chords, I represent dispossession in Merebank 
and Wentworth in dialectical counterpoint and spatial interconnection. 
Merebank Indians appear to participate in processes of emplacement that 
their memories can literally settle into. Wentworth Coloureds appear to 
have little recourse of this kind. Merebank Indians can affiliate to a broader 
geography of Indian Durban. Wentworth’s working-class Coloureds, in- 
cluding its long-distance migrants, find home in Wentworth’s square mile. 
While a minority from Wentworth have sought land restitution and, in one 
instance, chieftaincy, these frustrated exceptions prove the rule that this is an 
extremely urbanized population cut off decisively from countrysides of the 
past. As we turn to divergent memory conventions from today’s Merebank 
and Wentworth, we do so with caution, beginning with the colonial transfor- 
mations that brought Indian Ocean people to Durban’s racial shores and that 
made South Durban a specific kind of liminal zone. 
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FIGURE 2.1 Banana Plants Imposed on a View of the Point from the Bluff, 1880-1900. 


© Local History Museum, Durban. 


Indenture and After: Forgeries of Racial Capitalism 


The Commission found conditions prevailing in certain portions of the peri-Durban area 
with regard to... non-European housing, which it can only describe as deplorable in the 
extreme. ... These conditions originated as a result of the inadequacy of housing provision 
within the Borough. That and the high cost of land had . . . the effect of driving men to migrate 
across the boundary, and a considerable Indian population established itself as close to their 
occupations and markets in Durban as they could. In this area there was, of course, no mu- 
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nicipal control or supervision. So, has grown up Durban's “black belt,’ hemming it in on nearly 
every side, and sometimes within a stone’s throw of some of its best residential areas. In the 
main, the population of this belt is still Indian; but in comparatively recent years the overspill 
of Durban’s native population has streamed into it, for the most part as tenants and lodgers, 
often under very unsatisfactory conditions, of Indian property-owners; and still more recently 
Europeans of the poorer classes, unskilled labourers brought into Durban and the like, have 


followed suit. —BOROUGH BOUNDARIES COMMISSION, 1930 
This imaginative photograph (figure 2.1), ambiguously dated 1880—1900, pro- 


vokes a series of quandaries.'” The central image of the harbor was likely taken 
at a dock on the southern edge, with banana palms “imposed” on it, as the 
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caption puts it. Studio touching up was common practice at the turn of the 
century, but there is an obvious theatricality to this view of boats gently 
rocking on a placid bay, seen through a jungle canopy. The foreground is 
the urban fringe, lush and tropical, with an African woman leaning on the 
bottom of the frame and, behind her on her right, a less discernible person 
holding something, perhaps a baby. The curtain comprises plantation crops, 
banana plants that were actually “imposed” on this landscape. The period 
surrounding the South African War, the time of this photograph, was a time 
of yearning for imperial certitude in the wake of widespread racial capitalist 
uncertainty. If there was resolve in a white gaze looking through lens and 
darkroom, juxtaposing tropical hinterland and lazy harbor, it was quite at 
odds with the bustle of everyday life for most people in early twentieth- 
century Durban." 

Contrast this photograph with the anxious tone of the Borough Boundaries 
Commission of 1930, which replaces this sylvan idyll with a “black belt” ridden 
with disease and disorder, desperate for municipal incorporation, particularly 
with the appearance of “Europeans of the poorer classes.” This is also a forg- 
ery in Robinson’s sense: it points to a blind spot in colonial thought, the lived 
world of the urban periphery. In this space marked by official neglect, people 
forged the spatial integuments of subaltern life, whose material remains are 
still with us in fruit trees, fruit and vegetable trade, the century-old Victo- 
ria Street Indian Market, smaller markets across the city, temples, mosques, 
processions, and public rituals.” Rather than being regarded as inevitable or 
a product of grit and determination, these spaces of Indian settlement were 
surrounded by antipathy, and not just from descendants of colonial settlers. 
Some Africans in mission reserves saw these subalterns as Indians with sus- 
picion.” In this light, the African woman who stares out of the frame of the 
image carries an insurgent demand to attend to the profoundly unsettled 
experiences of Africans. I hope to show that what this staged photograph of 
a city across the bay completely evades is an actual subaltern occupation of 
space that effectively evaded colonial power and knowledge. 

In fact, both these forgeries of racial capitalism rely on a dominant fantasy 
of colonial Durban as a modern, white city that used “non-European” labor 
while denying these people hospitality.'* Myths of colonial masculinity and 
conquest had upheld the land grab, rendered in the colonial episteme as a 
gift of nature. Colonial historiography posits a group of British “1820 Set- 
tlers” sent to colonize the frontier with the eastern edge of the Cape Colony, 
who moved on to Natal and were followed by others, particularly after Natal 
was annexed to the Cape in 1845. By the time Durban became a municipality 
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in 1854, it defined its natural territorial boundaries as the Umgeni and Umb- 
ilo Rivers, the Indian Ocean and Bay of Natal, and the Berea Ridge, natural 
boundaries evident on map 4.” 

Early twentieth-century Durban sought to naturalize the history of colo- 
nial occupation by recasting the conquest of space as a grant of 6,096 acres, 
an endowment that was the basis of the municipality’s phased land sales 
and, after 1866, land lease as a source of revenue. The Borough of Durban’s 
preference for short-term leaseholds encouraged people working in Durban 
to invest in freehold property beyond the city boundaries in Sea View, Bel- 
lair near Cato Manor, and South Coast Junction near Clairwood on map 4. 
When the borough eased up on the leasehold system, its monopoly of land 
continued to encourage white settlement on cheaper peripheral land ex- 
empt from municipal rates, or charges for municipal services. Affluent white 
people followed suburbanization along rail or tramlines with access to the 
city at a remove from “Indian penetration,’ the scare term for Indian prop- 
ertied presence in the inner city. The borough’s monopoly of land pushed 
“non-European” settlement to the periphery, where working-class whites 
often saw Indians as competitors for land within reach of work, markets, and 
routes to the city center.'® 

To understand this urban periphery, we have to backtrack to nineteenth- 
century questions of race, labor, and capital. After early nineteenth-century 
wars between Afrikaner Voortrekkers and the Zulu Kingdom, the midcentury 
ascendancy of British occupation of Natal, the Anglo-Zulu War of 1879, and 
the destruction of the Zulu Kingdom that followed, British settlers brought 
sugarcane expertise from Mauritius to the coastal areas north and south of 
Durban. Since the 1850s sugar interests had lobbied hard for Indian inden- 
tured labor recruited through British imperial networks. This would leave a 
lasting imprint on Durban and its peripheries. Importantly, plantation capi- 
tal was not a fetter to industrialization but became part of the accumulation 
regime through the phased release of land and labor for other uses. 

People from specific parts of British India were recruited into indenture 
through processes of dispossession that remain undocumented. The inden- 
ture system brought approximately 150,000 people from Bihar and the Madras 
Presidency to Natal between 1860 and 1911. Descendants of these migrants 
reimagined their differentiation in ethnolinguistic terms, as “Hindis” and 
“Tamils; the latter including “Telugus” from the Madras Presidency. They took 
on last names, a practice unheard of in the contexts they came from. Many 
of these appear to be the names of dominant castes from their areas of ori- 
gin; hence, Naidoo, an unlikely caste for an indentured migrant from South 
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India, became a common last name in the phone book. Plausibly, people 
experimented with mobility through renaming, but this is now forgotten as 
it was probably futile in a context in which nobody around them knew, or 
indeed knows, the finer details of caste in India, for instance, that the -idoo 
suffix in Naidoo is an honorific. In another act of forgetting, many Durban 
Indians continue to refer to their indentured forebears as “1860 Settlers,’ im- 
plicitly referencing the British “1820 Settlers,’ but this colonial mimesis goes 
entirely without comment, not even as a footnote to colonial nostalgia.” 

Indenture and its aftermath are complex topics. As in other plantation re- 
gimes, the historical record is written through planter simplifications. Some 
sources are blithely sanguine, as a manager of Merebank Estate reports to 
the Coolie Commission of 1872 that relations with “coolies” on his estate 
were so amicable that some asked why others were not arriving from India, 
where “this estate was reported most favourably of”! There are clues on the 
edges of racial common sense that other processes were afoot. When a for- 
mer manager of Reunion Estate reported to the commission that “coolies” 
refused accommodation in barracks and “preferred to build their own... 
that by so doing they could get a patch of garden-ground in close proximity 
or surrounding their house,’ he could not imagine an emergent subaltern 
transformation of space that would endure for over a century and a half.’ 

Indentured migrants were followed after the 1870s by “passenger Indians” 
who paid their passage and were differentiated by class, religion, and region of 
origin, including Hindu and Muslim Gujarati merchants and shopkeepers. 
Former indentured and passenger migrants of modest means forged live- 
lihoods in peri-urban areas and in the interstices of colonial towns and 
cities, often against the odds.”° Relatively stable access to peripheral land 
allowed many to engage in complex rural-urban livelihoods as petty trad- 
ers, hawkers, shopkeepers, horticulturalists, and peasant-workers engaged 
in periodic waged labor.” 

Some sugar planters in Merebank in the 1860s and 1870s rented out ten- 
to twenty-acre plots to former indentured laborers to access their labor in 
times of shortage as well as to benefit from their labor of clearing land for 
plantations.” The Report of the Indian Immigrants Commission (Wragg Com- 
mission) of 1885-87 suggests that ex-indentured small-scale farmers were con- 
verting “waste and unproductive land” into “gardens planted with vegetables, 
tobacco, maize [and] fruit trees”? Stallholders at the Indian market in town 
complained about being undercut by “coolie” street hawkers connected to “In- 
dian gardens” (map 4).” In time, the entirety of the city became reliant on 
cheap produce from “Indian gardens” proliferating throughout Durban's ne- 
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glected interstices. The importance of the slave plot has been noted by histo- 
rians of slavery and indenture, but what was happening in Durban was that 
the slave plot and its produce were extending across the city. Excluded from 
Crown land grants, denied rights to Crown land in contravention of inden- 
ture contracts that promised land after indenture, and neglected by municipal 
housing, former indentured laborers were engaged in nothing less than a con- 
certed subaltern production of space.” 

Antipathy and suspicion surrounded this process of space-making. Heather 
Hughes argues that by the 1890s there was growing anti-Indian sentiment 
among African convert families in the Inanda Mission Reserve areas to the 
northwest of Durban, along with a perception that Indians were prone to 
self-exploitation and dense habitation unsuitable to African homesteads, 
which were spatially dispersed to support cattle as bridewealth; one convert 
reported to the Natal Native Commission of 1881, “Three Coolies could live 
in a space that one Kaffir would want. Natives like cattle; Coolies do not,’ 
and, it follows, Africans would be “elbowed out of the country”?! Although 
racial categories should give us some pause on how to interpret this source, 
ideas of Indian “Coolies” prone to Chayanovian self-exploitation recur with 
a specific frequency across registers, as in this extract from the late 1930s 
or early 1940s: “Vegetables are being sold very low, in fact at ruinous prices 
to the grower, excepting the Coolies. The requirements of an Asiatic are so 
small that the very smallest profit of his productions will suffice to keep the 
body and soul together, so, where an Englishman would literally starve, he 
would be in a thriving and prosperous condition. This being the case, and 
seeing that all garden produce is selling so low, it will not surprise any to hear 
that the vegetable market is almost completely supplied by the coolies”? 
Ideas of economic and biological threat swirled around the figure of the In- 
dian at the turn of the century. As Jon Soske argues, European anti-Semitism 
made these lateral citations possible.” Durban had already attempted in the 
late nineteenth century, unsuccessfully, to establish an Indian “location.”?? 
The Dealer’s Act of 1897 empowered the municipal licensing officer to use 
sanitation to control Indian trade and to contain Indian merchants in the 
Grey Street enclave, the area that its twentieth-century organic intellectuals, 
photographer Omar Badsha and novelist Aziz Hassim, call “the Casbah”? 

When the bubonic plague hit South African cities in 1903, official discourse 
portrayed a public health menace emerging from Indian and African “slums” 
(see chapter 1). Cities responded differently. Durban responded from a play- 
book in which Indian “slums” and the inner-city Casbah besieged a white 
city.” In contrast to anxiety about urbanized Indians, Natal’s administrators 
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considered themselves exemplars in financing the coercive exclusion of Af- 
ricans from urban life. The Shepstone System, a pass system for African day 
labor devised by Theophilus Shepstone in 1873-74, framed the schizophrenic 
way in which authorities in the early 1900s saw African labor as a police 
problem, and urban migration as a health problem.* Postwar debates on the 
pass system for African day labor stoked fears of vigilantism, threats to white 
women’s security, and moral dangers of Indian immigration.” But unlike 
Johannesburg’s violent urban removals, Durban did not yet endorse segre- 
gation to resolve its “Native question.” When Natal passed the Native Loca- 
tions Act in 1904, employers resisted financing workers’ barracks.*+ Durban’s 
unique solution was to use a municipal monopoly on the brewing and sale of 
sorghum beer to finance the building of “locations,” schools, hospitals, and 
other minimalist “welfare.’*> This “Durban System” received praise as an in- 
novative form of municipal self-financing of “Native control” and was cited 
as a lesson across South Africa, as it brought Victorian Progressivism into a 
racial and urban frame. 

Crucially, officialdom propped up the fantasy of a white city through ra- 
cialized transformations in land, labor, and capital. Racial government had 
to contend with the exigencies of plantation capital and with the immigra- 
tion not just of Indian indentured laborers but also of mercantile and work- 
ing classes whose urban presence disrupted the white city. Obsessed by the 
look of central Durban, city hall did not notice subaltern space-making in the 
urban peripheries and interstices. In what follows, we turn to the geographies 
in which many people’s recollections settle, as we consider, in counterpoint, 
settlements of memory from Indian Merebank and Coloured Wentworth. 


The Making of an Indian Commons 


Dhani. Immigrant No. 37750 

Arrived from India about the year 1889. medium built. Light comp toward darker colour. Fine 
personality. Very energetic. Extremely honest. Lover of annimals—cows used to follow him 
like pet dogs. Religious, not a keen beliver in Devthas, but later in life was dragged into it [by] 
his wife. (who used her power to gain almost anything.) Grandfather, having had numerous 
friends enjoyed the privilege of being a desider between two quarrelers. 


Ind. Imm. 625. Juggernath—800—475527A. (Blackburn). 13th Sept 1891. 
—“The Diary of Balbhadur Juggernath” 


This remarkable précis on the arrival of Dhani, presented as if copied from 
an official document, is the first page of “The Diary of Balbhadur Juggernath,” 
actually a retrospective memoir written in the 1990s by pensioner and 
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Merebank Ratepayers Association (MRA) leader Balbhadur “Billy” Jugger- 
nath.’ “The Diary” begins with his grandfather Dhani’s passage from India 
and recounts the Juggernath family’s movements from indenture to social 
prominence through segregation and apartheid; it is an indispensable source 
on memory conventions afforded to some Indians in Merebank.*” 

The précis intersperses documentary authenticity with obvious fabrica- 
tion, an act of subaltern forgery. The last statement recalls M. N. Srinivas’s 
classic ethnography on the arbitration of disputes in village India, perhaps 
transmitted through Indian film to Juggernath’s conception of exemplary 
character.*® After this unusual start, “The Diary” offers an imaginative recon- 
struction of Dhani’s journey on the ss Congella, his life under indenture in 
Natal, and his arrival in 1914 with a group of similar families in the area that 
would become Merebank. These “pioneers, the grandson imagines, created 
something that “resembled village India,” with cows, poultry, and vegetable 
farms on the banks of the Umlaas River; they took produce to the Indian 
market, sold milk in Merebank, and built a large home on Duranta Road fac- 
ing what would become the Engen refinery.” 

Dhani’s wife, Surjee, joined a religious group of sadhus, followers of the 
syncretic Indian mystic Kabir, and these “Kabir panthees” (travelers) lived 
along today’s Tara Road. Juggernath writes that each “member of the clan 
cultivated a piece of land and quite a number had cows” and that they would 
meet in the evenings to play music on a kanjri (perhaps the South Indian 
frame drum, kanjira), sing songs, eat “sweetmeats made of boiled and sour 
milk,’ and smoke “ganga cheelum” (marijuana), apparently flouting the in- 
tense restriction on indentured laborers’ cultivation, possession, and use of 
cannabis after 1870. These Kabir panthees rejected caste and affirmed “the 
equality of mankind,’ a remarkable possibility of radically altered forms 
of life after indenture.*° The imagination here is wonderfully syncretic, as 
North Indian medieval poetry is sung with a South Indian drum, aided by 
South African marijuana, to claim radical equality: a creole poetics of mar- 
ronage in an African Indian Ocean city. 

When Juggernath embellishes family stories to construct a narrative of 
the refashioning of “the Indian village,’ what is striking is its distance from 
social institutions in early twentieth-century India. He finds the “caste 
system” almost obsolete, but conspicuously absent are the various things 
that caste indexes in India, including prohibitions on exchanges of things, 
prayers, food, sex, and labor among various jatis, or subcastes, and with 
various outcasts. What we have in contrast are suggestive forms of mutual- 
ity, an anti-caste ethics without the social forms of caste domination. Other 
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aspects of caste probably survived in new form, in restrictions on marriage, 
but also in forms of networked support. Consider that in a 1906 letter from 
indentured laborer Vamu Reddy detailing the mistreatment of himself and 
his wife, Muniammah, he ends with a request for transfer to “a master where 
a caste man of mine worked?! 

Retired apartheid-era politician K. Lalloo, ninety-three years old when we 
spoke, offered a vivid account of his parents’ lives a century earlier, of their 
journey as indentured laborers on the ss Congella, after which they were 
“dished out” to work for farmers north of Durban. Lalloo narrated his par- 
ents’ leasing ofa large farm of twenty-five acres near Pietermaritzburg, where 
they planted beans, potatoes, rice, mielies (maize), and tobacco and were so 
successful that the white landlord gave them notice. They then moved to 
Ifafa on the South Coast, where his father secured a large piece of fertile land 
on annual rent. With a curious turn of phrase, Lalloo said they “cut the bush 
and made a garden colony.’ The last phrase could refer to the Indian English 
“colony,’ as in state- or company-provided housing estates, harking back to 
nineteenth-century Anglo-Indian Railway Colonies, but the resonance with 
the Latin colonia as a settled farm is uncannily apt. 

Lalloo’s parents forged relations of mutuality among “Guru bhais,’ or 
devotees of the same guru who participated in labor exchanges called peti. 
Lalloo waxes poetic about the productivity of this farming system, which 
allowed the family to save and to move to what is now Merebank so that 
his siblings might attend school. When the family arrived there around 1920, 
when Lalloo was ten years old, they leased land from one of the large land- 
owners, E. M. Paruk, who rented out land on one side in “the white area, and 
other side the Indian people... we had demarcation, each group must stay on 
their own,’ he repeated in the prose of segregation. This remarkable piece of 
evidence speaks of subaltern forms of mutuality alongside Indian large land- 
lords segregating tenancies in apparent complicity with officialdom. 

By the early 1900s, “Indian squatters” occupied land owned by specula- 
tors, north and west of the city, and in the southern flatlands labeled “In- 
dian Gardens” on map 4.7 Importantly, this was not an “illegal” seizure 
of space but one that worked through the cadastre and land market. Land 
had been surveyed and cleared, farms had been registered, and some white 
people moved to Wentworth and the Bluff, where land values were rising.” 
In 1906 only three blocks of land had been subdivided for residence on the 
Bluff, the first one sold off largely to Indians through the Lokhat brothers, 
while Wentworth and Fynnlands farms were divided into forty-acre blocks.*4 
Robert Dunn held one of the early nineteenth-century land grants from Bay- 
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head to Merebank; “Dunn’s Grant” was sold to the Woods family and sub- 
sequently sold to Indian buyers.*° E. J. Paruk and M. A. Karim were major 
speculators in property in the early twentieth century; Paruk purchased 
much of Wentworth from Dunn’s Grant and resold small lots through the 
1920s and 1930s.*° 

Another white landowner, Winn, sold to E. J. Paruk, the Lokhat brothers, 
and S. M. Jhavary, who leased land annually to Indian farmers.*” Annual ten- 
ancies were an important mechanism for people like Juggernath and Lalloo’s 
forebears to farm on a relatively stable basis. In a curious twist in “The Diary,’ 
a former white landholder returns to an Indian home as a ghostly “deity of 
the immediate environment, called Dee,’ propitiated through offerings of 
“choice fruits, liquor (cane spirit) and the sacrifice of a Pig?’*® This ritual pro- 
pitiation of a former white landholder through pig sacrifice suggests further 
syncretism in Indian habitation rather than unmediated passages from India. 

In fact, we know very little about how farming practices and skills from 
agrarian Madras or Bihar may have been grafted onto farming maize, sweet 
potatoes, and tobacco for African markets; fruit and vegetables for the gen- 
eral market in town; or aubergine, garlic, yams, and spices for Indian con- 
sumption. People adapted food practices, as fermented mielie (maize) meal 
replaced fermented rice from the Tamil country as “sour porridge” in Natal. 
Indian farmers found a niche in the rural-urban periphery, and the products 
of their labor permeated the regional food system. Bill Freund argues that 
typical Indian smallholdings depended on family labor, but this presumes 
too much about gender and kinship regimes and what made them “Indian,” 
given differentiated kinship systems in late nineteenth-century North and 
South India, broadly divergent on dowry and bride-price and differentiated 
and adapted further in Southern Africa.°° We might rather presume that co- 
lonial ideology shaped realities more fundamentally, as in Francoise Vergés’s 
notion of “colonial family romance” in Reunion Island, Robert Morrell’s dis- 
cussion on the Natal settler elite, or Nafisa Essop Sheik’s analysis of colonial 
regulation of sex, gender, and marriage in Natal.*! 

Juggernath’s “Diary” is a treasure trove both for its details of peri-urban 
social life and for its reiteration of a colonial romance of Indian family, com- 


plete with a love of cows and the reassurance of class mobility: 


We lived as a joint family, working in the farm and tending to cows. 
The farm produce were taken to the Durban Indian Market and the 
milk were sold locally at 3 pence a quart. Grandfather was very devoted 
to his cows, a habit I believe he acquired in India. . . . By this time there 
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was some progress as a result of father working in the Surprise Soap 
factory at Jacobs... . Everybody helped in everything. . . . It was at this 
period that an acre of land was bought in Duranta Rd for £60 (R120) 
by instalments. . . . In 1923 we... built a large house in Duranta Rd suf- 
ficient for the entire family.* 


Sometime around Dhani’s death in 1928, the family acquired more farmland 
near the Umlaas canal and expanded their range of work and accumulation. 
While affluent Hindu men like Juggernath and Lalloo could retrospectively 
recollect family stories of determined petty accumulation, most people in 
Merebank today recall the past as a set of labored landscapes connecting 
dispersed peasant-worker settlements. One man spoke in vague terms about 
his ancestors’ indenture “for many, many years” but was certain that they 
did not receive the allotments promised in indenture contracts but rarely if 
ever delivered. The late Mrs. Marie spoke in similarly general terms, and her 
narrative settles in the precise landscapes in which ex-indentured and other 
working-class Indians forged peasant-worker livelihoods. 

Another woman spoke of peri-urban subsistence farming with limited mar- 
keting of produce, and she recalled speaking fluent isiZulu. “Tamil I know, but 
not so good,’ she said. “We were born and brought up with Africans.” When I 
asked her about caste, she responded through discussion in her family about 
whether or not to give Africans separate drinking cups, implicitly indexing 
untouchability in India and its restrictions on interdining, utensil sharing, 
and physical contact. The separate cup, hated symbol of struggles against 
untouchability in twentieth-century India, may have been grafted onto rela- 
tions with Africans, reinforcing similar anti-African practice in the homes of 
white Durbanites.* 

In her foundational work on South Durban, Dianne Scott argues that In- 
dians shaped their own landscapes in “Clairwood and District,’ where “small 
paths connected the maze of small homes” and where intensive small farm- 
ing and shack settlement “gave rise to the distinctive pattern of a colourful 
mosaic spreading across the low-lying flats” They coined place-names like 
“Wireless; Bodha’s Gardens, Bob’s Place, and Mowat’s Quarry as Clairwood 
became the hub of Indian social life linked to the Grey Street Indian com- 
mercial enclave in town. Scott helps us see beyond the turn-of-the-century 
colonial scopic regime that looked across the bay to marshlands denuded of 
settlement and labor, or what Shula Marks called “the myth of the empty 
land” While the landscape that became Merebank and Wentworth was 
flood prone and mosquito infested, unsuitable even for concentration 
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camps, it was being fundamentally transformed by subaltern labor and 
habitation. 

Africans appear to have been tenants and brewers on Durban’s southern 
periphery, though on increasingly insecure terms following the 1913 Land 
Act. Hence, an unmarked white resident of Merebank complained of In- 
dian landlords leasing land to African tenants, who, the complainant insists, 
must be brewing “Native beer” “You know what class of Natives live in this 
locality—They are the ‘riff raff’ of every part of Natal and Zululand,’ he rants, 
arguing that they “do no legitimate work” and that “as a consequence the 
drunkenness and immorality is a perfect nuisance to the neighbourhood?*° 
The judgment in this case was a fine or hard labor for the Indian landlord 
and African tenants, but we should note the moralizing racial discourse 
that made its first appearance in discourse surrounding the concentration 
camps.” In another instance, when Edward DaSilva, an African veteran of 
the Great War, attempted to secure a beer license in 1919, his solicitors ar- 
gued that a licensed beer hall might stem widespread illicit drinking.°* The 
request was denied. The Durban chief magistrate argued that “the reference 
to illicit Beer drinking in and around Merebank is hardly justified” as other 
agencies were “suppressing the evil”™ What is striking is that the magistrate 
refuses the African veteran any moral authority. Both events clarify official 
antipathy reserved for Africans. 

Africans are conspicuously absent from Juggernath’s “Diary” There are a 
few mentions of controlling “Native labour” at the Clairwood Turf Club or 
on the family farm in Merebank, as well as mention of a Native eating house 
in Tongaat and of a chauffeur employed by an Indian “gentleman” Racial 
mixing may have been limited in the rural-urban periphery, but we should 
be careful about interpreting this as African banishment from urban life. In 
her foundational study on “the ambiguities of dependence,” Marks shows 
how municipal authorities in Durban sought to co-opt African leadership 
to attempt to regulate African presence in and around the city.°° Marc Ep- 
precht extends this argument to show how the Pietermaritzburg municipal- 
ity sought African Christian amakholwa elites in Progressivist initiatives like 
“model African villages.’*! 

Importantly, the 1920s in Durban were a time of heightened African mo- 
bilization through the Industrial and Commercial Workers Union and its dy- 
namic provincial secretary, George Champion; this was a time of resistance 
to the “Durban System” and its monopoly of beer as a means of limiting Af- 
rican petty capital. The 1927 dockworkers’ strikes were another sign of con- 
tinued, militant African presence. In this context liberal mayor Archibald 
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Lamont became an advocate for a village for “respectable Africans,’ and co- 
optation of African amakholwa was key to the model village named for him, 
Lamontville.© Juggernath is blithely indifferent to these events in South Dur- 
ban, as his narrative slips into a segregationist historiography that celebrates 
Indian familial settlement while Africans remained in a state of flux. 

Municipal racism was more aleatory than methodical in its relationship 
to African tenants as well as to Indian peasant-workers with secure access 
to land. Renditions of Indian peri-Durban market gardening communities 
combine the sylvan and idyllic with harsh realities of poverty after inden- 
ture. Peri-urban farming was crucial for these subalterns to survive the Great 
Depression. Yet these were no halcyon days of communal poverty. People 
recall houses made of wood and iron, material that signifies hardship and 
self-determination; rooms were added as joint families grew. One man con- 
trasts these houses to the shacks of today, to distance his past from today’s 
Black shack dwellers. 

A mixed population squatted on low-lying swampy Crown lands adjoin- 
ing the bay and inland at Happy Valley.® This farming appears to have been 
largely subsistence and locality oriented, and it reached a peak in the 1920s 
when the possibility of an Indian peasantry on the urban fringe was squeezed 
out by segregationist and market forces.** Proletarianization pulled Indians 
out of the possibility of making a living from farming alone, as they took 
jobs in the municipal corporation, the Natal Government Railways, hotels 
in town and on the beachfront, domestic servitude, and the early workshops 
springing up between Congella, Rossburgh, and Jacobs and southward to 
Merebank.® De-peasantization was not, for many, a tragedy. Rather, under 
the auspices of a progressive Indian middle class, young people were drawn 
to access education and resources denied by the general poverty of peri- 
urban life. Many continued as peasant-workers, holding on to market gar- 
dens, dairy, poultry, and fishing as sources of livelihood. There is a profound 
erasure in the historical record of the labor and expertise that made South 
Durban not just a worked landscape but an incipient urban commons. 

Consider Jaya’s account of his grandparents’ arrival from Travancore on 
the ss Umzinto. He surmises that his grandfather was educated and perhaps 
even involved in anti-colonial politics in Travancore, which may have deter- 
mined his deployment not to sugarcane plantations but to Addington Hos- 
pital as an indentured orderly. “Obviously he must have had some literacy 
skills,” Jaya recounted, adding with a flourish, “He was reputed to be the first 


” 


person of colour to have a motorcycle!” Importantly, his grandfather was the 


founding principal of a Malayalam-Tamil school, precursor to the venerable 
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Merebank Tamil School Society. Jaya’s maternal great-grandmother was “a 
passenger Indian from somewhere in Tamil Nadu,’ a traditional healer with 
skills in childbirth and infertility, perhaps as a maruttuvachi, or midwife. 
This remarkable woman secured property near the river, and after the death 
of her husband, she married a Welshman called Powers, converted to Meth- 
odism, and presided over a large interracial family in a great house on Mere 
Street. 

There is a utopian quality to Jaya’s narrative of a racially mixed extended 
family destroyed by the forces of segregation, but it also shows how some 
people could invest in communal improvement at some remove from the 
borough. A slow process of spatial change was connecting the dispersed 
practices of ex-indentured market gardeners, harnessing them to the project 
of improvement. The Powers family shows that a key element was the slow 
and steady building of religious infrastructure, and we know from the work 
of Goolam Vahed that subaltern Indian religiosity was extremely syncretic.°° 

Early Hindu temples in South Africa were built of wattle and daub with 
thatched roofs. Believers saw organic deities emerging from sugar estates. 
In time, temples were constructed of wood and iron, and they became per- 
manent structures through the masonry of master builders blending South 
Indian and North Indian temple styles.®’ Sugar planters sometimes donated 
land and building material to secure consent from plantation workers, as in 
the Ganesha Temple at Mount Edgecombe in 1898.68 Temple building ac- 
celerated with the arrival of master temple builders like bricklayer Kistappa 
Reddy of North Arcot in South India, who built the first temples at Mount 
Edgecombe and Umbilo, followed by temples in Pietermaritzburg and along 
the Natal coast from the 1910s to the 1930s; Reddy also ran the Ganesa Print- 
ing Press in Durban, the first bus service from Cato Manor, a taxi business, 
a grocer shop, a tearoom, and a dairy farm, encapsulating the way in which 
temple building linked to wider possibilities. 

Three temple builders from the Tamil country—Kothanar Ramsamy 
Pillay of Pudukotai, Barasakthi Naiker, and Tamil scholar Alaga Pillay of 
Madurai—and a Gujarati called Ramjee built most of the great temples of 
Natal in the 1920s and 1930s.”° These “permanent temples” brought priests, 
teachers, vernacular schools, community halls, and festivals celebrated in 
the open air, as temple compounds became important public spaces.” This 
astonishingly fast development aided the immigration to South Africa of a 
multiplicity of Hindu gods consecrated in temples across the city, from Sea 
Cow Lake and Mount Edgecombe to Cato Manor and Jacobs, from Esper- 
anza and Pampanyoni to Magazine and Railway Barracks, from Sometsu Road 
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and Umgeni Road to Bellair and Umbilo: in other words, in areas proximal 
to Indian working-class habitation.”” Even the gods seemed to sanctify the 
infrastructure of Indian settlement. 

A powerfully poignant event clarifies this collective sacralization of set- 
tlement. The grave of an unknown indentured Indian was retrospectively 
recast through a set of circulating rumors as that of a wandering Sufi mystic, 
so that it could become a mazaar, a shrine for an emplaced saint vital to the 
cosmology of South Asian Islam.” The Mazaar of Hazrat Badsha Pir remains 
a key site in Muslim Durban and a silent tribute to an unknown indentured 
laborer at the heart of today’s city. Rather than repressing a painful past, this 
event shows how homage to indentured labor was sacralized and worked 
into the infrastructure of Indian settlement. 

The 1910s were an important moment in which reformers from India ap- 
peared on the scene to stamp out this syncretic public religiosity, for instance, 
to dissuade Hindus from participating in the Muslim festival of Muharram.” 
These reformers connected dispersed devotees and encouraged associational 
life across market gardening communities. Swami Shankeranand established 
Hindu associations in Sydenham, Mayville, and Sea Cow Lake; he urged dev- 
otees to invest in cooperatives, education, and political representation; and 
he started the Indian Farmer’s Association in 1908.” He subsequently led the 
1912 conference on systematizing Hinduism, which led to the formation of 
the Hindu Maha Sabha, one of twelve Hindu organizations formed between 
1905 and 1915.” 

Many of the reformers’ goals remained unrealized. Most people did not 
aspire to upper-caste notions of Hindu virtue from a distant India. South 
African Hinduism remained marked by what one writer problematically 
calls its “remarkable blend of both non-brahmanical and brahmanical 
elements””” In effect, subaltern forms of popular religiosity persisted, in- 
cluding fire walking, the “six-foot dance” or therakoot, worship of mother 
goddess Draupadi as Garon Gon, the kavadi ritual involving spirit posses- 
sion and body piercing, and the Mariamman “porridge festival,’ held on 
Good Friday since 1910.’* The following exoticized report on a kavadi pro- 
cession at Umbilo Temple in 1935 shows how festivities brought together dis- 
persed devotees: 


The approaches of the Temple were gaily decorated with multi-coloured 
bunting and vegetation, and vivid splashes of colour. ... The chant- 
ing of the priests, the piping of Indian flutes, and the beating of the 
nagarars (drums fashioned like tom-toms) mingled with the subdued 
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hub-bub of conversation as the devotees, bearing on their shoulders 
“kavadies,; marched in procession round the exterior of the Temple 
prior to concluding their penance within. Altogether between 30 and 
40 Hindoos went through this ritual yesterday. They were drawn from 
all over the Borough. Each community arrived in procession on their 
own, accompanied by one or more sacred images drawn on low wag- 


ons or carts.”° 


Indian Opinion notes in 1931 that a fire-walking ceremony for the goddess 
Draupadi drew “all sections of the community, Hindus, Christians and Mo- 
hommedans”® In effect, religious reformers had enabled the spatial con- 
nection of dispersed market gardeners, who in turn rejected much of their 
reformism while taking space through multisensory Tamil traditions like 
carrying the kavadi, fire walking, and “six-foot dance” 

This was, I contend, part of a wider subaltern production of space. In- 
dian market gardeners went from hawking produce outside the Grey Street 
Mosque to securing a covered “early-morning market” on Victoria Street.*! 
When the mayor responded to the Indian Farmer’s Association’s call for a 
market “for Hindus” by announcing a council-controlled market, Indian 
farmers boycotted the new Victoria Street market.” The city council had to 
concede to the early-morning “squatters market,’ for sellers who squatted on 
the ground, and it has remained an institution, threatened periodically with 
removal in 1968-71 and 2009—10.°? Stallholders and hawkers occupied space 
in the city in ways that defenders of a putatively white city found jarring, as in 
this anxious report: “The way coolies have accomandeered this thoroughfare 
one would believe they had assumed military control, the road being com- 
pletely blocked with carts and boxes. At night no lights are bout and the men 
make camp fires to sleep....To complete the picture we have a miniature 
coolie temple, with its tom-toms, the halt, the lamps, the blind, and, during 
the last season, there was a band’’®* A band! Visceral overload was typical 
of white complaint, so much so that city hall conceded to building enclosed 
markets at Warwick and Victoria that allowed marginal hawkers and traders 
to transact in the popular heart of Durban.® These measures did not pre- 
vent hawkers from plying the streets, but they did restrict their movements. 
White Durbanites across the city saw these “Sammys” and “Marys” with a 
combination of desire and revulsion, as Prinisha Badassy carefully demon- 
strates, because they relied on this mobile workforce to provide cheap fruit 
and vegetables on their doorsteps. When white traders protested the pres- 


ence of hawkers, their movements were prohibited in 1930, 1931, and 1944.°” 
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Many African traders were also unsympathetic to Indian hawkers for the 
preferential treatment afforded them, and also because Indian hawkers had 
protested against Africans’ use of the market lavatory, another indicator that 
casteist anti-Dalit ideology may have added ballast to anti-African racism.*® 

While temple building followed the spatial interconnections that Indian 
market gardeners made, mosques with more prosperous mercantile ben- 
eficiaries located near sites of commerce and residence. The Grey Street 
Mosque complex led a confident merchant class to invest in property, trade 
from Victorian arcades, and renovate art deco facades, much to the con- 
sternation of city hall. The city tried to contain Indian presence in central 
Durban in designated barracks and through racial restrictions on land titles 
and leases through the Land Alienation Ordinance of 1922, and it withdrew 
the municipal franchise from Indians in 1925, but it was slow to note that 
subaltern Indians had begun to root themselves in Durban’s peripheries. 

This subaltern history of space-making is all the more important because 
it was surrounded by official antipathy. The official Indian question of the 
1920s jostled between encouraging repatriation and attempting segrega- 
tion. At first, the state focused on induced voluntary repatriation because 
compulsory repatriation required both finance and the cooperation of the 
government of India.” Following the Round Table Conference in Cape 
Town, with representation from the government of India, the Cape Town 
Agreement charged the state with supporting “standards of living” for per- 
manently settled Indians, while those who could not conform to “western 
standards of living” would face “assisted emigration” back to India or to other 
countries in which such “standards of living” were not a norm.” “Assisted 
emigration” presumed the biopolitical differentiation of “standards of living” 
in settler colonies where the state expected “Western” norms, as opposed to 
places still controlled by the Colonial Office, where it did not. 

Indian organizations did not respond with one voice. The South African 
Indian Congress accepted repatriation, but the Natal Indian Vigilance As- 
sociation and the South African Indian Federation protested vehemently, 
the latter distributing pamphlets in Tamil.?? Rumors circulated about ships 
with false bottoms disgorging hapless return migrants into the Indian Ocean, 
about people landing in India only to be dispatched elsewhere, about re- 
patriation to other colonies altogether, and about people being forced by 
Brahmans in their home villages to submit to expensive purifying rites for 
crossing the “dark waters”? By the Second Round Table Conference of 1932, 
official discourse had shifted from voluntary repatriation to segregation, as 
representatives of the Union Government realized that 80 percent of Indi- 
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ans were South African born and unlikely to “return”’* Something else had 
changed between the 1910s and 1930s. A window of opportunity emerged 
when M. K. Gandhi persuaded Jan Smuts to negotiate on “Indo-European re- 
lations,’ but this window closed as Smuts moved to the Imperial War Cabinet 
and Gandhi faced intensified critique from indentured Indians.” 

By the 1930s diasporic Indians were also no longer necessary to the 
swadeshi cause in India. Many Indian elites saw the “colonial-born” Indian 
through discourses of degeneration in the tropics, as a figure so altered by 
colonialism as to be destined to remain in the “tropical colonies” to which it 
had acculturated.*° The report of the “Independent Commission” on Indi- 
ans repatriated from South Africa, written by Bhawani Dayal Sannyasi and 
Banarsidas Chaturvedi and published in 1931, drew authority from various 
figures, including an astonishing extract written by Gandhi in 1926 on re- 
turned emigrants to Calcutta: 


The fact that the majority of these men are Colonial born aggravates 
their misery. The reader will not appreciate the full meaning of being 
“Colonial born” These men are neither Indian nor Colonial. They have 
no Indian culture in the foreign lands they go to, save what they pick 
up from their uncultured half-dis-Indianised parents. They are not 
Colonial in that they are debarred access to the Colonial, i.e. Western 
culture. .. . Here they are social lepers, not even knowing the language 
of the people. ... The tropical Colonies must be glad to have them in 
preference to raw recruits who have to be initiated.*” 


Gandhi’s antipathy to indentured laborers stemmed from his failure to draw 
them under his tutelage in the quest for rights through empire.?* Indeed, 
on his return to India from South Africa, he threw his ideological weight 
into the cause of an Indian nationalism centered on the motherland. This 
abrogation of Indian working-class diasporas came just as indentured mi- 
grants were becoming “Indians” in racial and quotidian terms, well before 
their counterparts in colonial Bihar or Madras, but with the capacity for anti- 
racist critique.” John Kelly and Martha Kaplan locate these dynamics in 
“the didactic public culture of the Indian National Congress,’ within which 
“indenture colonies moved from a cause for intervention, uplift, and res- 
cue to a tragic political problem” centered on the abjection of the returned 
colonial-born Indian. Indian nationalism’s fixation with “sons of the soil” 
was perhaps an artifact of the early twentieth-century twilight of empire.” 
But what of the diasporas dispossessed again by this eugenic national- 
ism? How might we attend to their ways of remaking selves and environs 
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through the transformative possibilities of the kala pani (“dark waters”), as 
Sheik asks?! 

Writing on the Tamil country of South India that most subaltern Indians 
came from, Anand Pandian argues that the cultivation of “an agrarian civility” 
drew on late nineteenth-century colonial histories of moral and environmental 
“improvement” as well as older Tamil conceptions of cultivation (yanpddu) 
of soil (man) and mind/heart (manasu).'°? This elemental sensibility, recast 
in the eugenic crisis of empire, might be the precise articulation through 
which former indentured Indians, principally of Tamil origin, could affirm 
a mutual cultivation of self and of the interstitial lands they so carefully 
farmed, inhabited, sacralized, and settled as if indefinitely. This ingenious 
spatial praxis remains uncommented on because it leaves a trace in bodies 
and landscapes, not in the archival record. 

Consider, in this light, that Gandhi sought to save his newspaper Indian 
Opinion from financial ruin by moving to a farm in Inanda on Durban’s 
northern periphery, where settler-workers at Phoenix Settlement built 
wood-and-iron homes in exchange for a modest salary.'** As we have seen, 
wood-and-iron construction indexed notions of auto-construction and self- 
making that served Gandhi’s emerging ideology well. However, rather than 
simply disseminating his “experiments with truth,’ might Gandhi have been 
educated by the slow and steady praxis of ex-indentured market gardeners 
around him? Perhaps they were the inspiration for Gandhi to say that “Phoe- 
nix is intended to be a nursery for producing the right men and right Indi- 
ans.” To put it differently, was Phoenix a market garden?!°° 

Crucially, this ethic of cultivation became the basis of a dispersed geogra- 
phy of communal welfare, a mimetic form of Victorian progressivism com- 
mitted to Indian political, economic, and moral improvement, sometimes 
with tacit support for segregation. As Indians came to being as a corporate 
group committed to their communal welfare, affluent sections provided 
the funds, and quite rapidly a host of organizations emerged, including the 
Arya Vavuk Sabha (1914), St. Aidan’s Hospital (1915), the Parsee Rustomjee 
Home (1920, following the 1918 influenza epidemic), the Aryan Benevolent 
Home (1921), the Durban Indian Child Welfare Society (1927), Sastri Col- 
lege (1929), the R. K. Khan Hospital and Dispensary Trust and its satellite 
clinics (1930s), the Indian Women’s Reading and Educational Circle (1935), 
the Indian Women’s League (1938, formed by the radical doctor Kesaveloo 
Goonarathnum Naidoo, known as Dr. Goonam), the Natal Indian Blind So- 
ciety (1945), and the Indian Social Service Committee, focused on the sanita- 
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FIGURE 2.2 Merebank market, Nataraj Shopping Centre, 2007. © Sharad Chari. 


tion and housing conditions of poor Indians." 


This was nothing less than a 
deepening landscape of Indian progressivism. 

Despite the dramatic decline of an Indian peasantry in and around Dur- 
ban, several households continued to farm the land. A 1940 survey shows 
“Indians farmed 2,326 acres in Clairwood, Springfield, Mayville, Sea Cow 
Lake, Riversdale, Umhlatazana and Bayhead on land leased or bought from 
private landowners, the South African Railways and the pcc [Durban City 
Corporation]:”® As late as 1949, at the onset of apartheid, this class pro- 
vided 75 percent of Durban’s vegetable produce.’ But focusing on a dying 
peasantry misses the bigger story. The Indian progressive middle class had 
accomplished the making of a far-reaching infrastructure committed to the 
social reproduction of Durban Indians. Artifacts of this process are ev- 
erywhere to be seen, including in the small covered market at the heart 
of Merebank’s Nataraj Shopping Centre, a prosaic monument to subaltern 
space-making (figure 2.2). 

In the context of deepening segregation and apartheid, and in its after- 
math today, this contradictory Indian commons remains a space of labor, 
livelihood, habitation, and association for Durban Indians across ethnicity, 
gender, and class. Their memories literally settle into this landscape because 
of a largely forgotten subaltern production of space. 
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However, settlement in a landscape of multiple dispossessions is fraught 
with contradiction. For this reason we cross the road from Merebank to 
Wentworth, and to histories of perennial movement and dispossession. 


Permanently Unsettled: Colouredness as 
Irreconcilable Loss 


This account of subaltern Indian settlement finds no parallel with respect to 
working-class Colouredness in Durban. For the latter, there is no convergent 
narrative of settlement, no iconic event like indenture, no culturally marked 
means to mark Coloured pasts, and no archive to research familial gene- 
alogies. These negations condense in a structure of feeling in Wentworth as 
a bittersweet kasie, a township suffused with singular beauty and suffering. 
This is partly a question of constituency: a small population of limited 


° “Turban Coloureds” 


political and economic significance to Durban or Natal.” 
encapsulate an incredible diversity of trajectories that evade summary except 
in the general language of tenancy, disfranchisement, forced removal, or mi- 
grant labor, none of which hinge on Coloured cultural competence. As Grant 
Farred puts it, Coloured affiliation is legible only in Southern Africa, but 
national belonging and racial mixture are not easy to affirm together in post- 
apartheid times, and this ambivalence pervades routine talk about not be- 
longing then and now." The limited evidentiary means by which Coloureds 
can authenticate their pasts limit the ways in which they might, in contrast 
to Indians, affirm ethno-racial and spatial difference. I argue that without a 
communal sense of security with respect to land, housing, or work, Went- 
worth’s working-class Coloureds conceive of their pasts in widely divergent 
terms, through claims to the loss of land, ethnicity, or particular forms of life, 
and that in doing so, they encounter the painful repression of submerged 
histories of slavery and of gendered forced labor that continues to haunt the 
present. 

First, let us consider a few instances in which people have carefully col- 
lected material to make claims on landscapes of the past. When we met, the 
late Morris Fynn had retired from many years as a politician, after which he 
had left Wentworth to run a school in a shack settlement south of Durban. 
I sat next to this pensioner, surrounded by maps, photocopied documents, 
and newspaper clippings, each encased in plastic and filed in a dedicated 
briefcase. 

As he narrated his complex story of transition from the agrarian South 
Coast of Natal to Durban in the era of segregation, Morris stressed his 
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deep roots in what he considers his ancestral lands. He gestured to pho- 
tocopied documents on his famous ancestor, Henry Francis Fynn, an early 
nineteenth-century English adventurer who negotiated with multiple sov- 
ereignties between the last years of King Shaka, whose consolidation of the 
Zulu Kingdom prompted shock waves of conquest and interethnic warfare 
in the Mfecane of 1815—40, and the early years of British annexation of Natal 
after 1843 which saw the making of “tribal” authority through the Shepstone 
System.” In this turbulent period, the ancestral Fynn received a chieftaincy 
and nine wives from the royal family of Shaka, as well as a land grant from the 
British Crown. Fearing war with Shaka’s successor, Dingane, H. F. Fynn left 
for Cape Town, entrusting these titles to his brother Frank’s wife, Ma Vund- 
lase, who has a prominent place in his descendant’s remembrance of things 
past. Fynn returned to Natal as magistrate, offering his knowledge of Nguni 
custom to British indirect rule, and he retired on the Bluff, next to today’s 
Wentworth, apparently in sight of but not possession of his lands. This is how 
Morris concludes the myth of his colorful ancestor. 

Approximately 150 years later, in 1995, Morris was chosen as “incumbent 
chief” by a group of Coloured Fynn descendants, and he has since fought for 
recognition as heir to the land grant and chieftaincy, against a Zulu-exclusive 
notion of chieftaincy in today’s KwaZulu-Natal.“ He has painstakingly col- 
lected evidence to back up his historical claims. As we spoke, he drew out 
carefully preserved papers and extracts from books, pointing to photographs 
of his uncle, Chief Colin Fynn, and of the lineage leading to him. There is a 
mythic quality to Morris’s grasping toward a receding past of entanglement, 
an allegory of evasive attachment to territory in a century increasingly com- 
mitted to racial segregation, in which Coloureds were meant to become a 
distinct racial group that could not have a share in African custom. 

When I interrupted him while he was telling me about his childhood in 
Umtulumi to ask if his family were isiZulu speakers, he swiftly refused the 
articulation of Zulu nationalism to chieftaincy, recasting the notion of “tribe” 
in broader terms. “It was a tribe, just like the Fynns are a tribe. The whole 
world is telling us now that Morris Fynn wants to be a Zulu chief. I don't 
want to be a Zulu chief; I want to be a Fynn chief!” Denied a university edu- 
cation, he could not “dig into the archives” on these issues earlier in his life. 
The importance of archival authority in the making of historical knowledge 
was not lost on this pensioner with his carefully maintained collection of 
documents. 

Looking out at the landscape around us, he insisted that the rural coast- 
line south of Durban was fundamentally diverse. When I asked whether 
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people who would be classified as “Coloured” emerged from histories of sub- 
sistence farming and migrant labor in the mines, much like other Africans, he 
responded sharply: “Let me say that at that time there was no such thing as 
Coloured or Native. We were all natives of the country.’ He continued in this 
revisionist vein: “History books” have it that “the Fynns were lawless people” 
in possession of “illegal arms” while in fact they were “chiefs [who] had to mo- 
bilize people and [who] wanted to drive the British out of the South Coast. 
According to history, we were gun smuggling. No, we were preparing a war 
with the British.” The tense change is key in his tunneling through the past. 

As we spoke, Morris fished out various things from his portable archive, 
including maps and documents attesting to his right to land and chieftaincy, 
and a newspaper clipping in which he dons traditional garb as the incumbent 
Fynn chief. He once confronted the Zulu chief in the area that he claims is 
his ancestral right and demanded to see this competitor’s historical evidence 
to weigh it against his own. He even phoned the doyen of Zulu social history, 
the late professor Jeff Guy of the University of KwaZulu-Natal, to ask him to 
authenticate his claim, to which Guy politely apologized that this was a matter 
not of history but of politics. 

Another lady, whom I call Louise, like Morris, supplemented her con- 
versation with me with a carefully preserved personal archive of documen- 
tary evidence, including her land title and photocopied chapters from books 
on the mixed Griqua people who trace their migrations to the early Cape 
Colony. Louise had made an unsuccessful claim on her ancestral property 
as a direct descendant of Adam Kok, founder of the town of Kokstad. Like 
many people who identify as Griqua, Louise placed her life in a communal 
narrative of dispossession in the Orange Free State in the 1850s, followed bya 
great trek across the Drakensberg, the reconstitution of the short-lived polity 
of East Griqualand, alienation of land after Adam Kok’s death in 1875, and the 
failed rebellions in the last decades of the nineteenth century.’ 

Despite her evident interest in Griqua history, Louise did not make much 
of her status as an indigene. Her main concern was to show how colonial-era 
dispossession remains difficult to redress. As in other cases, like the Dunn 
clan’s land claims case on Durban's North Coast, documentary authority had 
been disqualified by the cutoff date for land restitution claims, 1913, the in- 
augural year of the Land Acts that legalized mass African dispossession.'° 
Included in Louise’s personal archive was the polite official letter from the 
Land Claims Court that affirmed her history but refused her inheritance on 
the basis of the 1913 cutoff. To add insult to injury, Louise also showed me 
an advertisement for a farm called Die Kroon that invites tourists to experi- 
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ence a real Afrikaans outdoor experience on what she considers her ancestral 
property. 

Most people in today’s Wentworth do not have similar means to claim 
land. Dispossessed before 1913, if they had land at all, working-class people 
who were later classified as Coloureds in places like Wentworth see landed 
attachment and related notions of ethnic belonging as never having been 
theirs to lose. What might dispossession mean to them? 

When I asked most residents about their origins, I was told wildly di- 
vergent spatial stories. A mother and daughter from Kokstad also claimed 
descent from Adam Kok. I had first spoken to Jane, the daughter, to record 
her key role in a militant strike in 2000. When Jane explained, “Adam Kok is 
my mother’s great-great-grandfather. ... He was a Griqua . . . something like 
a Bushman,’ her mother refused the pejorative term: “Not really!” to which 
the daughter countered, “I say something like a Bushman. But a Griqua were 
pure race, unlike us today, who are Coloured, Indian, Black, White. I could 
say they were the purest Coloured people, so to speak” Ambiguities about 
Griqua and Coloured affiliation emerge from multiple changes in the legal 
categories of race over the twentieth century that have left people with more 
questions than answers about how to talk about the past. 

While some Wentworth memories settle in Kokstad and other borderlands 
of today’s KwaZulu-Natal and Eastern Cape, others focus on the center of 
Durban’s Casbah. A woman whom I call Margaret owns her own home and 
a fleet of taxis and sits on the community policing forum. I realized while in- 
terviewing her that she had to fend for herself from a very early age, when her 
mother’s household was “split down the middle” Margaret’s sister, mother, 
and grandmother were classified as white, while she and her brother were 
classified as Coloured and had to live separately. She began our conversation 
by relating her interview with an uncle in her own quest to understand how 
segregation had divided her family ever since British efforts at segregation 
after a smallpox epidemic in the late 1880s. Against the backdrop of suffer- 
ing, deepening through the Great Depression, Margaret highlights the de- 
termination of her “very proud family heritage,’ mixed and yet connected to 
the putatively white city. On one side, her great-grandparents “were descen- 
dants from the island of St Helena,’ of British origins. When they came to 
Durban, they “lived on Lorne Street in town, where everybody lived” When 
their family was being torn apart, her white, French-speaking mother from 
Mauritius had divorced her father and had lived as “European” in Greyville, 
a mixed area that was later cleared of Indians and Coloureds, including her 
and her brother. 
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Margaret signals a history in chords, of Black interconnections with white 
Durbanites. The loss of whiteness is important for those, like her, who saw 
friends and family pass into a world of privilege. Coloureds circulate jokes and 
stories about encounters with those who passed, fleeting exchanges of glances 
with “play whites” through restaurant windows, and the decision to let them 
be. The deeper issue for Margaret concerns responsibility for segregation, 
and the story from her uncle allows her, effectively, to link racial biopolitics 
to the loss of conviviality. Margaret also conveys a sense of movement, of 
constant transformations in location and in senses of self. In this maelstrom 
she has cultivated a persona as a fiercely independent woman, capable of 
controlling a fleet as a leading township businesswoman and power broker. 

Yet another narrative comes from a man with strong connections to nei- 
ther the rural hinterland nor the city but the ocean. When we met, Hector 
Henry was a very colorful and insightful pensioner. In addition to having 
been, like Morris, a whaler and apartheid-era local politician, Henry boasted 
of being the first person to bring the white supremacist National Party into 
Wentworth in the first democratic elections of 1994. When I asked about his 
familial past, he said he was the “third generation of a Mauritian family.’ This 
was the tip of the iceberg. 

Hector related that his grandparents were in “that convoy that landed at 
King’s Rest station.” I asked if they were the famous Zanzibaris who settled 
in King’s Rest on the Bluff until it was zoned white." He balked at the term: 
“Zanzibaris! It’s a mixed concept. The Zanzibaris hail from the Muslims who 
trekked up to the top of the hill there from the docks and founded a settle- 
ment.... There might have been one or two Zanzibaris on the same ship 
with them, but most of them were the Blacks who lived there, who became 
the Zanzibaris of King’s Rest” Despite the slips between Muslim, Black, and 
Zanzibari, Hector’s view is close to what historians make of this event, in which 
a ship of emancipated slaves, probably a minority from Zanzibar, docked on 
the southern side of Durban harbor and formed a Muslim community on the 
bluffs above, in an area known as King’s Rest. Their descendants were later 
forcibly moved to the shacks of Happy Valley in Wentworth. Threatened 
with removal once again under apartheid, they petitioned to be moved as 
“Asiatics” to the new Indian township of Chatsworth for the right to practice 
Islam alongside their brethren. But not everyone followed this trajectory. 

From the Bluff, his “granny and them... trekked to Clairwood” and “lived 
on the riverbank there, and eventually they moved over onto Sirdar Road with 
other Muslim families” Some got into trading, “one or two of them did sheep 
or goat farming,’ and his grandparents became tailors. “There was a lot of 
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fruit trees, and they were dealing and selling off fruit,’ and they managed to 
own a bit of land until they were dispossessed in the building of the Southern 
Freeway. Hector’s narrative moves through the space of the Indian commons, 
with its fruit trees and multiple livelihoods. As with a lot of working-class 
South Africans, there are multiple trajectories of forced movement here, 
from a slave ship to a Zanzibari neighborhood to the contradictory Indian 
commons to a Coloured township. There is no sense that Hector’s memories 
settle in any of these places, but rather they remain in movement. 

Affirming his Mauritian, Muslim, Black African, Irish, and Zanzibari an- 
cestry, Hector said, “I would grade myself as an indigenous plant” But what 
does “indigenous” mean if tethered to movement and mixture, not land and 
autochthony? Henry became a seaman like his father. He traveled the world, 
and his oceanic career confirmed his polyglot sense of self and place. His 
invocation of the trek is a form of multidirectional memory that references 
the Afrikaner trek, stripping it of its sense of mobile colonization. Instead, 
he offers a narrative of constant movement, insecurity, poverty, and mix- 
ture, perhaps not unlike poor Afrikaners. Hector offered an intuition that 
all selves and situations are actually fluid, polyglot, and precarious. To name 
himself the “indigene” is subversive, even hopeful. 

One person who really struggled with these questions and lived a similar 
hope was the late Skido Joseph. Skido was a charismatic man, full of heart, 
as anyone who knew him would attest. He said to me, “My mother was origi- 
nally from Mayville; my father was from Overport; my mother’s people were 
from the Basotho tribe; my granny married my grandfather, who had an Irish 
background; my father’s father was an Indian. We’ve got a helluva potpourri 
or masala! That’s what I’ve got in my veins. So I’m a true African!” Skido’s 
narrative skims through areas like Mayville and Overport associated with 
Durban Indians, while slipping across places and identities, resisting the 
stickiness of racial classification. His celebration of an Irish-Indian-Basotho 
Africanity, not Colouredness, remains defiant and vital. 

Settlements of memory across Wentworth and Merebank appear dis- 
crete, and sometimes converge in illuminating ways. Consider Adam’s Shop, 
a landmark at the bottom of Austerville Drive in Coloured Wentworth run by 
a family considered by its neighbors as Indian. The shop is run by the family 
of Ismail Adam, eighty-three years old when we spoke. Adam’s father was 
from India, but his mother was from Kokstad. “She was Coloured, then she 
was married to this Indian and came this side” Adam knew nothing about 
his father’s family. “Nothing, nothing. No connections. We were not intro- 
duced.” Adam’s father was a hawker in the municipal barracks in Ladysmith, 
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which witnessed a process of subaltern space-making similar to that which 
I have described in Durban, at a more modest scale. Adam’s recollections 
settle in a Muslim space of circulation in early twentieth-century South Af- 
rica that made some room for some Indian men to marry Coloured women 
while retaining a place in Muslim public life. 

Adam’s memories strike chords with those his life was supposed to be seg- 
regated from. What makes his narrative like those of other Indian Muslims is 
his work history in a dispersed geography of Indian shopkeeping across the 
country, including near Kruger National Park. When he moved to Durban, 
he accessed residence and work through Indian Muslim networks rather than 
through his wife’s Coloured family, which slips out of view in his account. 
Ironically, this Indian-identified family settled in the Indian-Coloured border- 
lands of Sydenham and had spent decades, since the mid-1960s, working in 
Coloured Wentworth. As one son said, “We sleep in an Indian area but have 
spent every day, morning till late in the night, in Wentworth... Sunday to 
Sunday, service to the community from half past five to half past nine” What 
is striking is that “community” for this business family meant Wentworth. 

Adam's hybrid family history weaves through the ways in which Wentworth 
Coloureds diverge from Merebank Indians. I have suggested that when Col- 
oureds had access to land and petty farming, it was in the areas of the South 
Coast where dispossession had taken place since the colonial period and had 
accelerated in the process of making the Transkei a nominally independent 
“homeland” under apartheid legislation that culminated in the Bantu Home- 
lands Citizenship Act of 1970 and Bantu Homelands Constitution Act of 1971. 
By 1981, four homelands were declared fully independent, and by 1984, ten 
were declared self-governing. From the perspective of liberation movement 
thinkers, this sham independence and self-government was meant to enshrine 
the denial of African claims to the franchise in the rest of white South Af- 
rica. However, many mixed-race people were also dispossessed through this 
process of homeland formation. Most Coloureds faced dispossession prior to 
arriving in peri-Durban, and few have memories of it. In marked contrast, In- 
dian trajectories kept open the possibility of peasant-worker livelihoods in the 
urban periphery as a basis of familial diversification into industrial employ- 
ment, with some security of residence. Petty accumulation allowed Indians to 
stake place and identity in ways effectively denied to Coloureds. 

The boundary-crossing trajectory of Adam’s family clarifies the distinc- 
tiveness of Wentworth’s working-class Coloured trajectories. Reliant on a 
dominant male labor regime of migrant industrial artisanship, and on im- 


permanent tenancies across the city, they have had no recourse to a stable 
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history of space-making and few possibilities for creating a substantial petty 
bourgeoise class invested in communal settlement. Their lot has been one of 
constant change and movement in senses of self and belonging. Morris and 
Louise are a minority in their attempts to claim land and personhood, and 
the frustrations in these claims followed Fynn to his grave. 

Several people have tried to affirm life in Wentworth as a vibrant town- 
ship, a place of mixture, creativity, suffering, and, as we shall see, militancy. 
However, several problems present themselves to Wentworth’s residents. 
First, unlike the vibrant neighborhoods that were destroyed by apartheid, a 
vibrant place that is a product of apartheid’s forced removals remains diffi- 
cult if not impossible to affirm. Second, Colouredness as a problem space is 
haunted by a repression of deeper histories of slavery, unfree labor, and loss of 
indigeneity, wrapped into complex forms of racism and misogyny encoded in 
the racial discourse of Colouredness. Distanced from middle-class and Mus- 
lim Coloured urbanity in Cape Town, working-class Colouredness as it con- 
centrates in Wentworth is a complex web of silences and partial tales. I turn 
next to a subaltern narration of this history that begins in a heroic mode but 
quickly reveals something more enduring about working-class Colouredness 
in Durban. 

When I met the late Derrick McBride, or Mr. McBride, as he was respect- 
fully called, he was running a spaza shop, or convenience store, adjoining 
his home, and, more important, he was a community activist and neighbor- 
hood critic living in a perpetual state of defiance. Over the years we met, he 
continued to find new issues to engage his irascible intelligence. Ostensibly 
narrating his life story to me, he begins 140 years before the arrival of Jan 
van Riebeeck, with an imagined “first contact with the aboriginals of this 
country, the Khoisan; and colonial settlers. With this flourish he quickly 
shows how impossible it is to find origins in a historical geography of mix- 
ture. “The first child of mixed descent must have died, and his children must 
have died, and his grandchildren must have died,’ he says ruefully. The first 
protagonist in his account is “a person much maligned in South African his- 
tory books, Herrie die Strandloper . . . the first freedom fighter” Mischarac- 
terized as a stock thief, “he only went to fetch what was taken from him” And 
McBride adds with a little twist that indexes his own imprisonment in South 
Africa’s notorious island prison, “He was the only person that ever escaped 
from Robben Island and came to tell the tale” When the freedom fighter and 
colonizer meet in this parable, Herrie die Strandloper confronts van Riebeeck 
directly: “You know, how can I go to Holland and put up a fort, and [he raises 
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his voice dramatically] you come here! You know, you must voetsek [get lost] 
In hushed tones, the orator adds, “And this was the first case of political mur- 
der in South Africa” 

What is brilliant about this parable is that it begins with colonial violence, 
political murder, and the denial of mixture as the origin narrative of both 
Colouredness and South Africanness. McBride continues with an elaborate 
account of “importation of slaves from Asia, from the East Coast of Africa, 
from slave vessels that were captured,’ of interaction between various subject 
peoples, and of the use of race to discipline and exploit. He then refers to a 
paper he had written titled “Coloured Landlessness,’ in response to a land- 
mark land claim made by the Richtersveld community in the Northern Cape 
to reclaim land lost in the colonial era. 

“Coloured Landlessness” is a remarkable pastiche of past and present, a 
fragment of popular historiography like Juggernath’s “Diary; but with quite 
different insights. The piece begins with a call to “visit the factors that have 
contributed to this landlessness with unflinching candour and determina- 
tion to rectify this inequality of the past” This means reckoning with the 
notion that Coloureds are descendants of slaves. Abolition of slavery turned 
slaves into apprentices, which mean that “a 60-year-old slave who had been 
tramping grapes for over 50 years had now to be taught for three to five years 
how to tramp grapes.” In other words, “for Coloured people, freedom always 
meant further enslavement,’ and “freed slaves were hundred percent land- 
less” Telescoping into the present in Wentworth, he writes, “Ex-slaves were 
seasonal workers. ... The ex-slaves had to pay for shelter and other necessi- 
ties of life for one year from only a few months’ pay, like Engen construction 
workers of today.’ 

“Coloured Landlessness” is an activist text built on resistance and mar- 
ronage: “There is nothing that an oppressor can propose that the oppressed 
cannot dispose of. Some escaped, worked and earned money and freed some 
of their relatives.” What happened to these “freed slaves”? Those “who man- 
aged to free themselves of debt invariably worked in the building industry 
and other industries connected with agriculture, shipping and the sea.” Sea- 
sonal employment meant “long periods of unemployment and poverty” and 
a continuing inability to acquire assets or attain security of tenure. 

Then the account shifts to Natal, to the making of a condition in which 
“very few Coloureds owned any fixed property”; they were more often ten- 
ants. As the narrative focuses on Durban, it turns to complex histories of 
insecure jobs, inadequate land, and impermanent housing that became the 
mainstay of working-class Coloured life. At first, legal Coloured residential 
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property in Durban was confined to Melbourne Flats and Sparks Estate; 
then, in 1960, Red Hill and Greenwood Park became Coloured residential 
areas, but the exorbitant prices meant that Durban’s Coloured working class 
could not afford them. The Coloured Group Area in Wentworth allowed 
homeownership of former military barracks that were sixty years old, again 
at exorbitant prices. Colouredness in Wentworth therefore retains the legacy 
of slavery in a constant state of insecurity that does not lead to the acquisi- 
tion of property except when it is decrepit. 

McBride’s analysis is a claim about Colouredness in Wentworth as a his- 
torically produced form of insecurity that does not lead to either property 
or propriety. His identification across Khoisan, slave, worker, and tenant is a 
practice of “multidirectional memory,’ of lateral moves when “Coloured his- 
tory” is as impossible to retrieve as land that was never owned, displacement 
that could not be seen as dispossession. His use of the mythic mode turns 
into a critique of all settled pasts. The urban periphery was never his, and he 
is completely unsentimental about it. Implicit in this deep rootlessness born 
of enslavement is an affirmation of the subject of negation that compelled 
him to become an anti-apartheid militant (see chapter 9). What is clear is that 
restitution through “land” alone will never be enough. Nothing except com- 
plete freedom will do. This is what Jacques Ranciére calls the demand for the 
“share of the shareless” (la part du sans part) from an old retired militant.” 

McBride’s analysis echoes Patric Tariq Mellet’s powerful revision of South 
African history as a series of processes of “de-Africanization,’ including the 
coercive assimilation of the San and the Khoe into “Coloured” identity and 
the coercive de-Africanization of more than 245 streams of people into 
“Coloureds” and “Natives” in 1911; Mellet calls the effect nothing short of 
“cultural genocide,” but what is striking is that, like McBride’s, his militant 
refusal of Colouredness prompts a fundamental rethinking of South African 
decolonization." 

In a text of great insight, Gabeba Baderoon argues that almost two cen- 
turies of slaveholding in the Cape are bound to have lasting effects on South 
African social life, and yet the legacy of slavery is at best narrowly considered 
as pertinent to the history of the Cape Colony.'”” Building on Pumla Dineo 
Gqola’s foundational work on slave memory in South Africa, Baderoon ar- 
gues there has been very little reflection until recently on what remains of the 
subjection, violence, and humiliation of more than sixty thousand enslaved 
people, of their domination through a pass system and through forced pros- 
titution and sexual violence against female slaves.’”° The historiographies 
of slavery, Islam, and race have rendered slavery “a ‘Malay’ or, at most, a 
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‘Coloured’ issue . . . exceptional to broader South African history,’ a “minori- 
tisation” of slavery exacerbated by apartheid’s segregated order of things; in 
response, Baderoon works with a range of cultural, aesthetic, and literary 
artifacts to show how slavery fundamentally reshaped South Africa, not least 
in its pervasive and ongoing gender-based violence.!*! 

Subaltern oceanic histories are at the heart of this conundrum. As Bad- 
eroon argues, “The fact that two-thirds of the enslaved people at the Cape 
came from Asia, have made slavery subject to the problem of exceptionalism, 
in the sense that South Africa’s experience of slavery appears to be an Asian 
rather than an African phenomenon. ... As a result, it has been hard to show 
that slavery is an integral and fundamental part of the country’s history:”!”” 
Inadvertently, the intensity of the cultural archive that Paul Gilroy names in 
The Black Atlantic makes this submergence of histories of Indian Ocean slav- 
ery and forced labor particularly prescient in Durban, whose articulations to 
the Indian Ocean remain palpable, yet difficult to express. 

Gendered sexual violence is at the heart of the forgetting of slavery, inter- 
twined as it has been in rendering “black women’s bodies the bearers of the 
marks of sexual violence during slavery, making them responsible for their 
own violation and rendering invisible the systemic sexual violence of slavery”; 
the inability by descendants of the enslaved to attend to this gendered histor- 
ical trauma has left powerful traces in “South African popular language... 
strewn with oaths and vulgar phrases based on derogatory terms for black 
women’s bodies,’ markedly with respect to Coloured girls and women.!”3 
Baderoon’s powerful argument allows us to read McBride’s “Coloured dis- 
possession” through the racial/sexual violence at the heart of slavery and 
its aftermath. Gqola’s and Baderoon’s Black feminism attends to the ways 
in which Black women’s praxis becomes the medium and the message, in a 
painful unraveling of intimate wounds that call an end to a long history of 


racialized and sexualized dispossession. 


Conclusion: Ruins of Memory, Remains of Settlement 


Sethe: “It’s so hard for me to believe in [time]. Some things go. Pass on. Some things just stay. 
I used to think it was my rememory. . . . But it’s not. Places, places are still there. If a house 
burns down, it’s gone, but the place—the picture of it—stays, and not just in my rememory, 
but out there, in the world” 

Denver: “If it’s still there, waiting, that must mean that nothing ever dies.” 


Sethe: “Nothing ever does.” 
—TONI MORRISON, Beloved 
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Toni Morrison’s Sethe is the slave woman who liberates herself while yearn- 
ing to break with the past decisively so that her reproductive labor might 
enable new forms of life.'"* Denver, her daughter, is the part of her who walks 
out into the street affirming this futurity boldly and relentlessly. Their con- 
versation, also a debt relation between slave mother and free daughter, is 
about pasts that cannot die fast enough while their legacies are “out there, 
in the world” 

Settlements of memory in Merebank and Wentworth point to debts that 
remain beyond the mythic restitution of land or autochthony. These debts 
can never be entirely settled. I have sought to evoke precise vectors of loss as 
retrospective claims on the future. But there is more to rememory, as Sethe 
calls it, than getting the past right. Rememory sits with lingering debts, of 
uncompensated dispossession or unrequited attachment. What Denver 
yearns for, Sethe pulls back into the heavy presence of the past. Through this 
dialectic, social memory carries an insurgent demand as people bear unpaid 
debts of dispossession and racialized belonging literally on their person, at 
once weighed down and bearing an openness to an actual future. These debts 
are deeply gendered, transferred intergenerationally in conceptions of dam- 
aged personhood and in demands for a just future in which, as Denver hopes, 
some things can die. 

In this light, the contrast between settlements of memory from Merebank 
Indians and Wentworth Coloureds is striking. The latter are not marked 
by their debts, in contrast to the descendants of indentured Indians. Yet a 
shiftless, nomadic proletarianism sticks to these working-class Coloureds 
through their lives as seafarers, farmworkers, impermanent industrial ar- 
tisans, and insecure tenants. McBride’s insight is that the long afterlife of 
slavery links these seemingly disparate trajectories as they converge through 
landlessness and insecurity of work and housing. The injuries, as he sees it, 
are pervasive and difficult to redress, except through revolutionary change. 

Consider in sharp contrast the many official and popular commemora- 
tions in 2010 of the 150th anniversary of the arrival of the first Indian inden- 
tured laborers, remembered as the “1860 Settlers,’ without comment on the 
implicit citation of the British “1820 Settlers,’ let alone what it might mean 
to mark indentured laborers in this way; and consider that these commem- 
orations repeat, as they did at the 160th anniversary in 2020. Circulating 
through these events was a discourse of communal survival and persistence. 
One may be forgiven on these occasions for thinking that indentured labor 
was a test of fire to prove the mettle of “Indian community.’ At the all-too- 
plausible limits of kitsch in 2010, there were plans for a state-sponsored wax 
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museum in former cane fields showing Indians in their indentured habitat. 
Forgeries of memory have their own protracted half-life. 

Against the twin dangers of nihilism and eternalism, I have sought to think 
relationally with “settlements of memory” from Wentworth and Merebank. 
Early in the century, between white supremacy, African exclusion, and anti- 
colonial nationalism in India, working-class diasporic Indians could draw on 
Tamil traditions to forge the spatial basis of subaltern Indian life in common. 
On this subaltern geography, a tradition of Indian progressivism could in- 
vest in communal welfare, livelihood, and belonging, as it still does. Con- 
sequently, Indians in Merebank, as elsewhere in Durban, can continue to 
maintain a sense of ethno-racial mutuality in the remains of this settled land- 
scape, its banal built forms and habitual routines, its fruit trees, prayer calls, 
and strains of music. I have provocatively called this an Indian commons. 

However, an Indian commons is a contradiction in terms, a forgery in Cedric 
Robinson’s sense, as it presumes that life-in-common can be separable in space 
and time from dispossession that happens to other people, elsewhere. From the 
perspective of Colouredness in Wentworth, such consolations do not work, 
and the failure of land claims highlights the limits of a juridical approach to 
the authentication of historical and spatial belonging. Without similar means 
to valorize attachment to self and place, Coloured imaginations remain vag- 
abond, unruly, and ceaselessly imaginative. Read in dialectical relation to 
forms of Indian subaltern attachment in hostile times, Coloured settlements 
of memory point to a revolutionary critique of racial space beyond claims 
to autochthony or land. These unsettled and unsettling memories point to 
gendered yearnings for a different, planetary life in common. 

As Morrison’s Sethe reminds us, “places are still there... nothing ever 
dies” Entangled with this tapestry of memory are traces in the land, obsti- 
nate remains of the past. During my years of research, the airport adjacent to 
Merebank was abandoned in favor of a new airport built on plantation lands 
north of Durban in time for the 2010 World Cup. Aerial maps of the old air- 
port show that layers of other land uses persist alongside those of capital that 
would fundamentally alter this landscape. In the lie of the land, we might still 
encounter farmers and laborers whose lives have been disqualified but not 
obliterated. A living trace of early twentieth-century peasant-workers per- 
sists in a handful of farmers who continued to farm next to what was the air- 
port runway during the years of my fieldwork, an area subsequently slated to 
be dug out in a massive planned expansion of the Port of Durban. A principle 
survives this conjuncture: settlements of memory are never innocent of the 
legacies of dispossession that surround them. 
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Ruinous Foundations of 
Progressive Segregation, 1920s—1950s 


The development of the forces of production shattered the wish symbols of the previous 
century, even before the monuments representing them had collapsed. In the nineteenth 
century, this development worked to emancipate the forms of construction from art....A 
start is made with architecture as engineered construction. Then comes the reproduction of 
nature as photography. The creation of fantasy prepares to become practical as commercial 
art. Literature submits to montage in the feuilleton. All these products are on the point of 
entering the market as commodities. But they linger on the threshold. From this epoch derive 
the arcades and intérieurs, the exhibition halls and panoramas. They are residues of a dream 
world. ... Every epoch, in fact, not only dreams the one to follow but, in dreaming, precipi- 
tates its awakening. It bears its end within itself and unfolds it—as Hegel already noticed—by 
cunning. With the destabilizing of the market economy, we begin to recognize the monu- 
ments of the bourgeoisie as ruins even before they have crumbled. 


—WALTER BENJAMIN, “Paris, the Capital of the Nineteenth Century,’ 1938 


Infrastructure Dreams, 1923—1952 


Something took durable form in the decades between the Urban Areas Act 
of 1923 and the construction of apartheid’s racial townships in 1952: the in- 
frastructural foundations of an industrial landscape forged in the ruins of 


FIGURE 3.1 Congella Reclamation, circa 1920s—1930s. © Local History Museum, Durban. 


Durban’s rural-urban black belt. This chapter “lingers on the threshold” of 
the capitalist transformation of space at a moment of deepening segrega- 
tion. Coeval with this event, we might see Benjamin in Paris on the wrecked 
shores of Vichy France. Might his thought have resonated more widely, if 
only it were possible?! 

With this proximal Benjamin, we might read the photographs that book- 
end this chapter, figures 3. 1 and 3.3, as dialectical wish images of capital- 
ist infrastructure that foretell eventual obsolescence. As wish images, these 
photographs are speculative: they splay the veins of infrastructure in the 
service of critique. While Benjamin may not have seen forced obsolescence 
as also central to state racism, he took his own life in the face of state racism 
for which he was an abstract enemy. This “Durban Diary” points to a Black 
Benjamin who never was either but who might yet help clarify the disastrous 
interplay of state racism and ruination, now and then. 

As white supremacies ricocheted and mirrored each other at the turn of 
the century, drawing lessons across the globe, participants in communist in- 
ternationalism and Black radicalism sought to piece together socio-spatially 
disconnected critiques of racial capitalism.? Conjuring a Black Benjamin is 
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possible only in the sense that Cedric Robinson poses “Black Marxism” not 
as a supplement to a white canon but as its anterior in theory and struggle, 
and as a political necessity for radicalism beyond Eurocentrism.? This possibil- 
ity was real in the first decades of the twentieth century, when racial capital- 
ist states violently suppressed revolutionary forms of interracial solidarity 
like the International Workers of the World in the United States, the Indus- 
trial Workers of Africa in Johannesburg in the 1910s, and the Industrial and 
Commercial Workers Union which emerged from the docks of Cape Town 
and spread across the country in the 1920s.* Interracial communist solidarity 
had to contend with the racial discourse of official Comintern policy, which 
posed “the world Negro movement” as emanating from the United States, 
“the center of Negro culture and the crystallization of Negro protest,’ with 
Africa positioned as a “reservoir of human labor for the further development 
of Capitalism”? 

A second proximal theorist reformulated his thought precisely to refuse 
the racial frame of the Comintern. Trinidadian Marxist C. L. R. James slowly 
shifted his conception of Marxist praxis, particularly during his years in the 
United States, from 1938 to 1956. His archivist Anna Grimshaw notes that 
the first shift in James’s thought came in the wake of Stalin’s betrayal of com- 
munist internationalism in his 1924 doctrine of “Socialism in One Country,’ 
followed by the suppression of proletarian movements across France, Germany, 
and Spain. The second shift followed James’s meeting with the exiled Leon 
Trotsky in 1939, when he realized their differences on “the Negro Question” 
Trotsky’s defense of the vanguard party’s relationship of tutelage with re- 
spect to insurgent Black workers was fundamentally at odds with James’s 
interest in the cultural politics of Black radicalism, whether in cricket, calypso, 
Black American churches, the Cotton Club, his readings of Shakespeare, or 
his dramatic interpretation of the Haitian Revolution.’ 

James’s intuition was that interracial and internationalist proletarian 
movements had prompted counterrevolution through statist planning and 
industrialization on both sides of the Iron Curtain. This meant that Black 
radicalism could not be reduced to “the Negro Question” but had implica- 
tions for the fate of humanity and, at the dawn of a nuclear age, for life itself. 
When James joined with Raya Dunayevskaya and Grace Lee Boggs, their 
Johnston-Forrest Tendency build on this insight, refusing the separation of 
the First and Second Worlds in Cold War thought, to argue that “total plan- 
ning is inseparable from permanent crisis”? In our post-Cold War age of 
periodic capitalist crisis, their generalization of Black radical critique is a 
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necessary supplement to Benjamin’s critique of ruination, as it takes us back 
to the ruined hopes of social engineering through industrial transformation 
in the photographs that frame this chapter. 

Conventional historiography might consider photographs like these as 
drawing authority from a British tradition of fact generation for efficient ad- 
ministration, as Bernard Cohn famously argued of the census and the survey.’ 
In Natal, as elsewhere in the world, photography of the feats of industrializa- 
tion had developed a visual grammar through images of dams, highways, 
pipes, and other infrastructural marvels. Occasionally, this genre shows 
people, as in Congella Reclamation (figure 3.1); other photographs show hab- 
itation in the distance. Jeremy Foster notes of early twentieth-century pho- 
tography from the South African Railways and Harbours that scenes from 
the railway carriage envisioned the veld as immense, emptied of people, link- 
ing older notions of exploration with bourgeois interiority and an emerging 
national space across an imagined “white man’s country.” These industrial 
images have a similar implicit spectator, but we cannot be sure that they were 
convincing evidence of an industrious white nation, or what they mean when 
what is meant to be a progressive landscape decays and falls into disrepute. 

Photographers Bernard and Hilla Becher and their students comment on 
the end of this photographic tradition in their “industrial typologies,’ matri- 
ces of nearly identical images of water towers, gas tanks, and other industrial 
forms; these matrices index colonial ethnology in a dialectical gesture that 
points to the interplay of imperial mastery and ruination. After the industrial 
disasters of Chernobyl and Bhopal, these neat photo matrices become grave- 
yards of typological form, legible alongside the brutal intimacies of life in 
the shadows of oil refineries in the photographs by Peter McKenzie, Cedric 
Nunn, and Jenny Gordon in the prelude. These works return us to Benjamin 
on the ways in which the still life of the photograph is perfectly suited to 
refocusing critique on the smoldering debris of imperial power.” 

So might we now think with a Black Benjamin in Durban, smoking Dur- 
ban Poison, extending our imaginative and critical possibilities about the 
three decades from 1923 to 1952 as centered on the making of South Africa’s 
racial welfare state but also of distinctively twentieth-century ruins that are 
impossible to avoid in the twenty-first? 

What we know with certainty is that industrial infrastructure is never just 
there, obvious and inert, captured for posterity in the mute frame of pho- 
tography. As we wait with James and Benjamin, this wish image forces us to 
“linger at the threshold” of industrialization and segregation to consider the 
disastrous promise of capitalist development. Braced for irony, we descend 
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into the turbulent production of a contradictory space of industry and resi- 
dence in South Durban during the three decades between the legalization 
of urban segregation in 1923 and the construction of racialized townships 
in 1952. 

The central argument of this chapter is that while the state sought to bring 
together progressivism and segregation between the 1920s and the 1940s, it 
did so on the basis of minimal knowledge of ground realities. Through a se- 
ries of commissions, the state kept up the pretense of enlightened hegemony 
while shifting registers in various ways. In its turn to the visual, and particu- 
larly to the racial zoning map that prefigured the model of the ideal apartheid 
city, the state did not demonstrate the certainty of its hegemonic apparatus 
but rather its protracted decay. 


Progressive Segregation and Biopolitical 
Struggle, 1920s—1940s 


Capital relies on labour, right! But you had intertwined with this, the practice of racism initi- 
ated by successive governments. Take 1922, the Mineworkers Strike, where they wanted to get 
African workers. The [white] mineworkers union conducts a strike against the Smuts-Botha 
regime, to actually attack this. Then, Smuts loses out, mines were closed. He even loses the 
election! ... One of the things they pass immediately, in 1924, was the Industrial Conciliation 
Act. It was then revamped in 1937, building into it racial clauses, segregating, making sure 
that trade unions were divided into racial compartments, with whites in control of the trade 
unions. African labour unions were not allowed to form. So, what you have now was that 
instead of accommodating a Black worker into skilled positions in the labour market, you 
had them constantly closing because of pressure from white workers. There was accommoda- 
tion by the ruling class always to ensure voting support from the white worker. . . . Successive 
governments, whether it was Smuts or Botha [complied]. So, when the Nats come to power, it 
becomes more pronounced. They now tighten all the gaps, so you had racism built into labour 
relations, residential segregation. As for accommodating Blacks into any sphere, they were to 


be third class. —BILLY NAIR 


1925 Hertzog initiates legislation to solve the poor white problem. Let me repeat and em- 
phasise, to solve the poor white problem. . . . Hertzog also brought in the Wage Act in terms 
of which a commission was formed to ensure that no white person received below a certain 
minimum wage because he or she had to maintain standards according to which whites were 
supposed to live in South Africa and they made four fifths of the population live below those 
standards unprotected by the Wage Act. —GOVAN MBEKI 


The nature of influences changed greatly during the thirty years before 1954; the Coloured 


people became much more fully recognized as a special people with their own value and 


needs. —RUBY YATES, A Garland for Ashes 
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These are varied renditions of the conjuncture that I call progressive segre- 
gation, in which the tools of Progressivism became instruments of segrega- 
tion.” Billy Nair and Govan Mbeki, aging militants interviewed in 2010 and 
1996 respectively, look back after apartheid at the three-decade period that 
preceded it. For both, the mid-1920s was a turning point in South African 
racial capitalism in which the state harnessed the tools of liberal biopolitical 
government to the fate of the urban white working class. At this moment, 
segregation was the price, or payoff, for what former school principal Ruby 
Yates, reflecting from apartheid’s heyday, calls Coloureds becoming “a spe- 
cial people” Each saw these dynamics as part of wider tectonic shifts, but 
how wide, exactly? 

In an important study, Timothy Mitchell argues that early twentieth- 
century South Africa was a site of innovation to limit democratic forces within 
an imperial frame and that figures like Jan Smuts defined the “self” in the “self- 
governing state” in such a circumscribed way as to fundamentally under- 
mine anti-colonial “self-determination” to come. However, it is important 
to distinguish this will to undermine democratic impulses from the differ- 
entiated capacity to do so. Billy Nair’s perspective troubles Mitchell’s argu- 
ment. This Durban militant suffered torture, imprisonment, and banning for 
a commitment to struggle against such a telos. Following on Nair’s commit- 
ment to struggle, I offer the contradictory term progressive segregation for a 
protracted and anarchic process that sowed the seeds of more contradiction 
and strife. 

Indeed, Nair and Mbeki agree that the specter that haunted the new Union 
of South Africa of 1910 as a “white man’s country” was interracial working- 
class solidarity." In response to the upsurge of Black worker militancy on the 
Rand in 1917—20, the state encouraged the emergence of a distinctive South Af- 
rican liberalism at a time when explicit endorsement of “segregation” remained 
anathema to many.” Hence, the Durban Town Council of the early 1920s 
explicitly denied an intent “to segregate any section or class entirely” wherever 
“any section has property or interests.’ As the city turned to incorporate its 
unruly peripheries, however, it began to find a virtue in segregation. 

Through a close reading of the annual Mayor’s Minutes and the reports 
of the Borough Boundaries Commission, the Carnegie Commission of In- 
vestigation on the Poor White Question in South Africa, and the Provincial 
Post-War Works and Reconstruction Commission, we will see how the Dur- 
ban Town Council and its 1935 successor, the Durban City Council, saw fit to 
respond, or not, to perennial problems of poverty, housing, health, and work, 
and to crises provoked by the Great Depression and World War IL. 
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We can now pose the central argument of this chapter more precisely: de- 
spite the local state’s will to territory, its attempts at biopolitical territoriality 
remained dogged by limited knowledge, and yet this would be opportune to 
the making of a local developmental state and to coercive spatial planning 
through new visual forms of authority. The prose of officialdom reproduced 
racial fantasies of populations to be policed, reformed, or banned from a port 
city on the verge of massive industrial expansion. The council’s fitful experi- 
ments in biopolitical territoriality kept the Black majority in a perpetual state 
of insecurity while consistently making space for industrial capital. Rather 
than containing popular struggle, progressive segregation set the conditions 
for a new terrain of popular politics that I call biopolitical struggle. 


Will to Territory: Not-Seeing Like a Mayor in the 1920s 


Territoriality is built on the sovereign will to territory, in Durban forged 
through a colonial land grab bolstered by the ideology of an ideal white 
city. Transatlantic Progressivism had given this sovereign right a particular 
sheen, while also making possible the use of biopolitical expertise not just to 
ban but to incorporate people and places into capitalist territoriality. As Bill 
Freund argues crisply, city hall became expert in the purchase, sale, and lease 
of land, also to attract industry with the capacity to absorb labor, particularly 
in the industrialization of land south of the harbor in the photographs that 
bookend this chapter.” The council began to see “peri-Durban’” as central to 
its industrial strategy as early as 1913, and by 1929 it forecast future “indus- 
trial districts of South Coast Junction, Merebank, Jacobs and Wentworth?’® 
However, territorial mastery does not guarantee that people, place, capital, 
state, and resources will cohere in capitalist industrialization, which is why a 
dialectical understanding of biopolitics and capital remains necessary. With- 
out knowledge about populations and territories, the Mayor’s Minutes of the 
1920s project a fantasy of biopolitical regulation of subaltern life on the black 
belt on the verge of incorporation. This fantasy white city was shaped by fear 
and suspicion to such an extent that what was at stake was not “seeing like a 
state” but a willful statecraft of not-seeing. 

Consider the variance in how the council saw Coloureds, counted among 
Asiatics in the 1921 borough census and simultaneously as Europeans in 
matters of public health.” The Department of Health estimated a massive 
decline in the Coloured population from 4,760 to 1,881 between 1923 and 
1926, but at the moment of incorporation of its peripheries in 1932, the council 


1,29 


counted no Coloureds at all.*? While Coloureds were not yet a governmental 
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abstraction, Africans were seen in order to be expelled from urban residence 
through discourses of contagion. With no knowledge about African forms 
of life, the Mayor’s Minutes repeat Victorian frustration with “the mode of 
living of Natives in the meaner quarters where so much demoralisation takes 
place?! Contrasting this distanced anxiety, the mayor announces “a bold 
policy in connection with the housing of the people’? White people of mod- 
est means, untainted by moral and medical contamination, are the implied 
subjects of acceptable housing in this biopolitical fantasy of a white city. 
Between repression of “Natives in the meaner quarters” and “housing of the 
people” lies the particular fate of South Durban. 

In the 1920s the council saw these and other peripheries as unruly and 
wild. In a significant shift, the Public Health Committees Ordinance of 1923 
called for committees to enable “sanitary control” in various areas in South 
Durban.7? In today’s parlance, this legislation responsibilized white property 
holders as vanguards of incorporation as long as their actions accorded with 
the interests of the state.24 Stephen Sparks shows how South Durban in the 
1920s witnessed heightened debate over the use of public health knowledge 
by the council and by civic groups who routinely conflated ideas of public 
health, crime, and moral deprivation in making the case for incorporation, 
but when Indians organized similar committees, they found that, as Sparks 
puts it aptly, they were not the “public” presumed in public health.” 

There is a hint, in the 1924 minutes, of hopes for stronger territorial mas- 
tery of “an Indian residential area” or “a native village” so that “the hordes of 
Natives living indiscriminately on the outskirts could be better supervised 
and controlled,’ but with no decisive steps to realize this.”° Instead, the min- 
utes turn to roads and footpaths, stormwater drainage and sewerage, tram- 
ways, ocean beach works, and the draining of “low-lying, swampy areas on 
either end of the Borough” where malaria is rife, as it was just decades earlier 
in the concentration camps (see chapter 1).” Blind to the praxis of subal- 
terns who had transformed an inhospitable landscape into “Indian gardens,’ 
the council was building the infrastructural basis for potential biopolitical 
territoriality. 

What is clear is that this territorial fantasy was responsive to the needs of 
capital. Industrial capital staked claim to the productive potential of South 
Durban early on through the Natal Manufacturers Association (NMA) of 
1905 and its successor, the Natal Chamber of Industries (NCI) of 1923. The 
NMA advocated in 1913 for the development of Congella as an industrial area, 
and it became Durban's first industrial area by 1930, Maydon Wharf, the “chief 
industrial area” shaded northwest of the Bay of Natal on map 4.”° In 1925 
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the NCI pressured the council to purchase 194 acres at Wentworth in 1925 
for housing and industrial development, and an additional 425 acres of the 
Woods Estate in 1931, to form the industrial areas of Jacobs and Mobeni.” 
The incorporation of “Added Areas” was an invitation to capital to reclaim 
the swamps and mangroves of Bayhead, as is seen in the opening photo- 
graph (figure 3.1).°° However, the alluvial flats remained the preserve of “In- 
dian gardens” in the 1950s, one indicator of the mismatch between territorial 
ambitions and ground realities (map 4). 

Presumptions of whiteness pervade the mid-1920s minutes on indigent re- 
lief and housing “within the reach of the poor man’s pocket” in white working- 
class Umbilo.” When the mayor appeals for poor relief on the grounds that 
charitable organizations were overstretched in subsidizing the low wages 
paid by the South African Railways under the Union Government’s white 
labor policy, it is the white poor who are the main concern.*” Nascent in this 
vision is a biopolitical argument for the central government to take on the 
responsibility of providing living wages for white workers to stabilize rela- 
tions between capital and white nationhood. 

The minutes also begin to frame concern for white working-class men’s 
living wages in the language of “scientific planning with foresight,’ with 
the specter of interracial labor organizing on the recent horizon.” Ideas 
of scientific planning and the “city beautiful” enter a racial imagination in 
which Durban’s peripheries wait for relief from “unsightly and insanitary 
conditions” so that future suburbs might join “a city of beauty, freedom and 
health.’?4 Whiteness and capital were central to this aesthetic discourse, as 
the borough encouraged unmarked-white committees to focus on urban 
aesthetics, including uniform balconies and verandas, controls on shops and 
outbuildings in residential areas, discouragement of overhead wires, and tree 
planting. Indian merchants investing in art deco facades throughout cen- 
tral Durban were not valorized for their efforts at beautification precisely 
through these aesthetic norms. 

Indians continued to be cast in the Mayor’s Minutes as vectors of “unhy- 
gienic, insanitary, ugly features” in urban life, apparently visible in “dilapi- 
dated tin huts, with neither ventilation nor light, and regardless of air, space 
or sanitary conditions.’*> The narrowing of deprivation to the housing ques- 
tion had been a persistent theme in Victorian biopolitics across the Metro- 
pole and multiple colonies. Durban’s repetition of these themes shows how 
the racial state sorted its approach to housing as it began to advocate for 
white working-class people in ways that might be considered biopolitical if 
only for the state’s concerted practice of not-seeing the lives of others. 
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Some of these others were organizing. While Indians became “settlers” in 
their own eyes (see chapter 2), they faced intense animosity, crystallized in the 
failed Class Areas Bill of 1923 and the Areas Reservation and Immigration and 
Registration Bill of 1925, which focused on segregation and limits to land- 
ownership.®©° As an index of the openness of anti-Indian racism, the mayor 
refers with openly xenophobic vitriol in 1926 to “the evil of the Asiatic in our 
midst”?” Durban Indians appealed to the colonial Government of India, and the 
latter sent representatives to the first Round Table Conference in Cape Town 
in 1926 to focus on the Indian question in Durban. Representatives of white 
Durban argued for residential segregation on racial grounds bolstered by the 
specter of unsanitary working-class Indian habitation.” The delegation from 
India used the Public Health Act of 1919 to argue for improvement in Indian 
sanitation and housing, turning biopolitical expertise against racist ends. As 
a result, the nonstatutory Cape Town Agreement of 1927 proposed voluntary 
repatriation to India as well as the raising of the “standard of living” of Indians 
who remained behind, standards that would conform to “Western” norms. 
While the Natal Provincial Council was loath to finance all that this would 
entail, the Cape Town Agreement forced the Areas Reservation Bill to be re- 
voked, and it broadened discursive space for the consideration of “standards 
of living” beyond the white poor.” In effect, this clarified that biopolitics is a 
matter of struggle. 

In practice, the Durban City Council ignored the Cape Town Agreement, 
focusing concertedly only on “European standards of living” With no hint of 
irony, the Mayor’s Minutes caution that “it is obviously illogical to preach the 
principles of either physical or moral well-being to people living under con- 
ditions which militate against those principles’*° What does not strike the 
council is that it preaches this illogic indiscriminately to Black people while 
deepening their inhumane living conditions. 

The Mayor’s Minutes of the late 1920s follow biopolitical discourse as it 
shifted focus from epidemiological control to “scientific area planning”! The 
council increasingly wielded this language for coercive ends, for instance, in 
posing areas under Black occupation in Cato Manor, Springfield, and Went- 
worth as sites for “town planning layouts” and “garden suburbs,’ premised on 
dispossession, though still without clarity about how it would do so.” The 
1927 minutes present a desire to plan and house people in relation to industrial 
transformation along the harbor and, “with its logical implication, the indus- 
trial expansion of Durban.”*? It does not say that this would require destroy- 
ing the Indian commons that made this space habitable and productive in 
the first place. 
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Precisely on the basis of this subaltern infrastructure, Indians imagined 
fighting on their own terms to become insiders in a progressivist transforma- 
tion of the city. Some African leaders like John L. Dube and George Cham- 
pion tried to do so as well. The state began in the 1920s to create narrow 
spaces of exception for Africans. The 1923 Native (Urban Areas) Act sorted 
Africans by those who had to comply with residential segregation and pass 
laws, versus those who were exempt, and local authorities could compel “un- 
exempt” Africans to live in single-sex “native hostels,’ rent in “native loca- 
tions,’ or build homes on leasehold tenure in “native villages”** The Mayor’s 
Minutes of the late 1920s show some concern for “facilities for progressive 
Natives” in the “erection of a Native Village . . . at Wentworth,’ upgraded two 
years later to a “Native Township” under “a comprehensive scheme under 
which the Natives might have some voice in the government of the town- 
ship.”*° The idea of racially segregated biopolitical territoriality was entering 
the realm of possibility. 

In the first decades of the century, “the Indian question” remained a thorn 
in the side of this racial fantasy. The Thornton Committee of 1928 criticized 
Durban for its neglect of Indian housing promised by the Cape Town Agree- 
ment, it mobilized public finance for Indian public housing and homeowner- 
ship, and it pressed the council to incorporate its peripheries to bring them 
under municipal control. The Health and Housing Committee recom- 
mended exempting freehold land in Cato Manor from legislated limits to 
Indian property ownership, and it complained that “the Indian community 
is not inclined to cooperate with the Council?*” While the racial state at- 
tempted to partition what it saw as progressive possibilities, its use of the 
sovereign exception was often unacceptable from the perspective of deni- 
zens fighting neglect and social domination. Indians were unique as they had 
found the means to express their voice in such matters. 

In late 1928 the Health and Housing Committee met a deputation claiming 
to represent “all sections of the Coloured community,’ including Malays, Mau- 
ritians, and St. Helenians, petitioning for Coloured housing in town and work 
for Coloured artisans.*® Their petition shows us that some urban residents 
had hopes for governmentalization as Coloured, noting official concern for the 
white working class and also communal organization of Indians. The chairman 
of this committee reported on a public meeting of “the Coloured community” 
in which people spoke of “extensive overcrowding, and it appeared to him 
that this section of the population was being exploited by a certain type of In- 
dian landlord?” The anti-Semitic trope of the rapacious Indian landlord was 
expedient to divide people who might have found common political cause.°° 
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Two processes converged in 1929. Claiming to provide limited housing 
for Coloureds while protecting white Durban from Indian homeownership, 
the Mayor’s Minutes begin to speak of African presence through the lan- 
guage of segregation: “During the year it was evident that many Natives... 
were found to be residing on unauthorised premises, and the council decided 
that by a process of proclamation, portions of the affected centres could be 
treated on the segregation principle. It is expected that by making it difficult 
for unlawful residence to be permitted, there would in time be a wholesome 
population living under conditions of satisfactory housing. A step in the di- 
rection of clearing the area was taken”! This openness to forced segregation 
was new, and it followed “serious attacks and rioting” after “a Native boycott 
of a Municipal Eating House” and “encounters with the Police”? In other 
words, it was probably a response to struggle. 

The second process was the council’s growing commitment to industrial- 
ization. The mayor pledged “to dispose of land at a sacrifice” to attract indus- 
trial capital that might generate employment.** Freund argues that this was 
when city hall’s developmental role became evident, as in its purchase of the 
former Woods Estate, invaluable flatlands that would become the Jacobs and 
Mobeni industrial areas.°* The mayor invokes this developmental vision in 
explaining the sale of public land in Wentworth to a Belgian textile manufac- 
turer in 1929.°° 

An important argument emerges from this spatial history of statecraft: the 
parallel emergence of a developmental state and segregation points to their 
mutual interdependence. In his last scholarly book, Freund skirts around this 
while pointing out that the South African state was committed to capital accu- 
mulation and segregation from the 1910s well into the first decade of apartheid 
and that “a (near) developmental state” forged during World War II came apart 
in the 1970s.*° The elective affinity between the developmental state and racial 
segregation becomes clearer as we consider that the former has to attend to the 
spatial and demographic distribution of the externalities of industrialization. 
All developmental states have to address who is to bear the brunt of industrial 
waste, yet the geography of the commodity detritus is never addressed in the 
theory of the developmental state. Durban’s history suggests it should be. 

Progressive segregation refers to this emerging racial frame through which 
Durban sought to incorporate its peripheries, neutralizing potential threats 
by any developmental or segregationist means necessary. Emboldened by the 
export of gold that every country in the world wanted at the time of the Great 
Depression, the dreams of a racial El Dorado at home appeared to become a 
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reality, and the incorporation of Durban’s peripheries a site for a biopolitical 
utopia to come. 


Fantasies of a Biopolitical City: The Borough 
Boundaries Commission, 1930 


The culmination of this racial fantasy was the council’s manifesto of in- 
corporating Durban’s peripheries, the report of the Borough Boundaries 
Commission, firmly on the basis of “not-seeing like a mayor. Recall that as a 
concept and social technology, “segregation” emerged in 1890s colonial Hong 
Kong and Bombay and quickly spread across the Indian, Pacific, and Atlantic 
Oceans with public health as a pretext (see chapter 2). The Boundaries Com- 
mission provides its own variation of this fin de siécle global history, as the 
term became thinkable in relation to unruly ground realities. The polyva- 
lent perversity of Durban's black belt and its inventive transformation of 
space was the other side of the racial state’s concerted ignorance of ground 
realities. 

The report of the Borough Boundaries Commission is a fantasy text of 
racial, biopolitical, and territorial mastery, combining elements of the British 
colonial gazette, artifact of a fading documentary state, with the new exper- 
tise of town planning. The text begins with Durban’s ambitions, since 1914, 
of territorial expansion.” The narrative shifts quickly to a representation of 
a dual city, one planned, the other with substandard infrastructure provided 
by Indians and inhabited by a racially mixed population. Infrastructural dif- 
ferentiation is key to this split city: “the attractive modern suburb of Dur- 
ban North, with its neatly-laid-out plots, its artistically designed dwellings 
served with Durban light and water, and its smooth winding roads” contrasts 
with the “Indian area known as Paruck’s Barracks, where over five hundred 
people, mostly non-Europeans, live in a most constricted space, for the most 
part under grossly dirty and insanitary conditions in very wretched wood 
and iron buildings” While there is some recognition of proletarian rural- 
urban life, sweeping dichotomies juxtapose unmarked-white with unruly 
Indian space. 

Since the latter is precisely the periphery to be incorporated, the Bound- 
aries Commission details means and costs but also aesthetic and epidemio- 
logical risks. Whether those risks are threats to water systems, “improper 
receptacles” in personal sanitation, or widespread tuberculosis and typhoid, 
incorporation is colonialism redux: 
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At Mayville, beyond the ridge near the brickfields, the Commission vis- 
ited a valley largely occupied by non-Europeans. Over an area of about 
one square mile it is fairly thickly populated, and in different parts of 
the valley are to be found numerous facilities of non-Europeans living 
under very insanitary conditions. Many of the dwellings are of ancient 
and defective construction, and of wood and iron. The family water 
supply is invariably derived from a shallow well or water hole, gen- 
erally improperly covered so that surface contamination is unavoid- 
able. Some form of earth closet is usually to be found. Those inspected 
were filthy internally, and, as is apparently common with this class of 
inhabitant, the pail was a rusty paraffin tin. In several instances the 
disposal site was a piece of disturbed ground in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the dwelling. The immediate surroundings of the dwellings in- 
spected were equally filthy, and in several instances adjacent gardens 
or mielie [maize] patches were found to be strewn with patches of 
human refuse.°? 


The preoccupations of what Warwick Anderson calls “excremental colonial- 
ism” are familiar from contemporaneous settler colonies.®° Recall wood- 
and-iron construction in descriptions of the concentration camps, in the 
spread of Indian homes in neglected and peripheral spaces, and in the first 
Hindu temples (see chapters 1 and 2). For residents, wood and iron stood for 
low cost, easy assembly, and pride in auto-construction under conditions 
of hardship. From the perspective of power, wood and iron signified easy 
destruction.*! 

The very next section, on “trade effluents,’ portrays the southern periph- 
ery as “an important industrial area which promises to expand,’ admitting 
that “industrial development brings problems all its own,’ including effluent 
disposal, which confounds the South Coast Junction Health Board to such an 
extent that the chief inspector of factories poses “a general question of sani- 
tation, which becomes more pressing as the areas gradually become indus- 
trialized’® This passage is remarkable for showing how, as Michel Foucault 
would have it, the incitement to discourse is uncontrollable, and biopoliti- 
cal expertise holds the possibility of exposing the predatory aspects of racial 
capitalism. The text continues to disclose the problem of environmental con- 
tagion and the inattention of the offenders, particularly sugar mills unwilling 
to properly dispose of the noxious dunder produced by refining. Multiple 
forms of contagion conceal and reveal competing social interests, and the 
long-term problem of disposal of industrial wastes becomes a “general ques- 
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tion of sanitation.” Effectively, the Boundaries Commission employs a biopo- 
litical caesura to exempt capital from official critique. 

Indeed, the Boundaries Commission exposes the contradiction between 
contagion and segregation while ignoring its consequences. The medical of- 
ficer of health attests that “the whole of the Durban and peri-Durban area 
constitutes one hygienic unit, the health of the community being at the 
mercy of the weakest part hygienically:’*? Reference is made to Johannesburg 
town clerk and Victorian Progressive par excellence Lionel Curtis, who had 
argued for Johannesburg’s boundary extension in 1901 for “reasons of unity 
in sanitary matters.’°* However, on bringing “the coming industrial area” in 
South Durban under the control of city hall, the commission is silent on who 
will bear the brunt of industrial pollution. 

Responding to various critiques, including Indian deputations vehe- 
mently against segregation, the commission draws on colonial comparisons 
for the merits of municipal unification under liberal government.® Against 
those who argued that incorporation would result in “dumping of Durban’s 
Indian and Native population” in white areas, it argues that incorporation 
would more effectively control migrant labor, meaning that it would con- 
tinue to treat Africans as migrants.°° Responding to classic liberal critique 
on financial viability, it shifts registers to the biopolitical, to argue that “mu- 
nicipal government [of a ‘greater Durban’ is not just a matter of commercial 
bargaining... [but] rather a question of human welfare—a question also of 
human life:’®’ Presciently, the commission poses tighter regulation of move- 
ment and integrated municipal government as a response to the potential 
critique that incorporation might simply create new black belts, as critics 
of the housing question had long argued.®* In other words, the Boundaries 
Commission proposes the abstraction of an integrated biopolitical city con- 
stituted through economic interdependence in shipping, services, and ame- 
nities, a unified “centre for business, amusement and intellectual life; and 
it projects this abstraction into a policy future in which the Black majority 
need not matter. 

The Boundaries Commission works through the incorporation of peri- 
Durban with a fine-tooth comb as it details areas that resisted incorporation, 
like “predominantly rural” unmarked-white Westville and Pinetown, which 
posed no public health threat and could remain unincorporated, in contrast 
to the Bluff ridges extending around Wentworth and Jacobs, which had to be 
incorporated as they “abut an area marked for rapid industrial expansion,’ 
where “adjoining ridges must be marked for rapid residential expansion in 


growing interdependence with it”? 
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On Indian market gardeners, the commission recommends differen- 
tial rates for agricultural holdings; it commends the council for supporting 
owner-occupiers as a bulwark against peri-urban rack renting; and it as- 
sures that these problems would be resolved by the “comprehensive town 
planning” that incorporation would usher in.” When representatives from 
the Natal Indian Congress (Nic) and other organizations endorsed incor- 
poration along with restoration of the municipal franchise to Indians, the 
commission blandly reports that these matters lie “outside the scope of 
the enquiry.’”” 

The Boundaries Commission includes the foundational cadastral map 
of Durban’s Added Areas (map 5). The city center is shaded, and the focus 
is on peri-urban property of relevance to this commission. The starkness 
of this “plan,” its property demarcations and arcs radiating from the cen- 
tral train station, contrasts sharply with Victorian city maps that paralleled 
nineteenth-century initiatives of social reform in Manchester and London. 

The Ordnance Surveys in Victorian Britain, in Patrick Joyce’s reading, 
brought together civilian and military cartography in the “‘liberalism’ of state 
space ... understood in terms of the sheer plenitude of the information pro- 
vided,’ a mass of knowledge that acted as “a positive invitation to interpre- 
tation” for both the governing and the governed.” The new tool produced 
through liberal governmentality was the “social map,’ innovated between 
1835 and 1855 to show various aspects of living standards, stretching from 
medical to moral aspects of “the health of the city.’ In contrast to these met- 
ropolitan expectations, Durban’s incorporation was founded on improving 
health and sanitation, yet the founding map of the Boundaries Commission 
did not need to convince anyone. Rather, map 5 demonstrates simply and 
powerfully that the only form of land use that matters is that recorded by the 
cadastre. 

Map 5 names some prominent farms like Dunn’s Grant in South Dur- 
ban, with land cultivated by peasant-workers marked by the generic label 
“small lots” Much of South Durban, including Wentworth, was parceled in 
neat rectangular lots, in contrast to the large, irregular lots at the bottom 
of the map, which would become Merebank. However, the vision projected 
by the Boundaries Commission did almost nothing to forge consent over 
an integrated vision of biopolitical territoriality. As is evident in this map, 
the council knew very little about who Durban's denizens were, let alone 
how they ought to live. The notion of “standards of living” did make discur- 
sive space for some Indian and Coloured elites to project communal visions 
of “improvement” under conditions of subjection. Yet, the state’s territorial 
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ambitions were fundamentally shaped by emboldened attempts to protect 
white life, which takes us to the second commission that was key to statecraft 
in the 1930s. 


Of “Poor Whites” and “Standards of Living”: 
The Carnegie Commission, 1933 


City hall in the late 1920s increasingly pressed for national government sup- 
port for white workmen’s family wages and housing, particularly as the South 
African Railways had committed to provide permanent jobs for the advance- 
ment of “the unskilled white man.’” These concerns were clarified, amplified, 
and centralized through the enormously influential Carnegie Commission of 
Investigation on the Poor White Question in South Africa, commissioned 
in 1929 and published in five volumes over 1932-33. Tiffany Willoughby- 
Herard argues that the Carnegie Commission produced white vulnerability 
and anti-blackness in relation to global circuits of white nationalism, segre- 
gationist philanthropy, and scientific racism, which should make it difficult 
to consider “poor whites” in equivalence with Black suffering.”° However, 
official discourse traffics precisely in the fear of equivalence, or more pre- 
cisely interracial solidarity, whether through labor unionism or the demand 
for universal “standards of living” While Durban remained largely out of its 
purview, the Carnegie Commission provided authoritative means to further 
the fantasy of a white city in a specific way, through the infrastructuralization 
of racially segmented labor markets that would make it harder still to forge 
anti-racist working-class solidarities. As Jeremy Seekings argues, this was 
part of the way in which the commission helped erode the nascent welfare 
state in defense of white supremacy.” 

The Carnegie Commission frames “the poor white question” as a multidi- 
mensional racial problem whose terms were set, Willoughby-Herard notes, 
by the production of the “Negro” as a problem, as presciently diagnosed by 
W. E. B. Du Bois.” What was distinctive about the Carnegie Commission 
was the way in which white degeneration and vulnerability were portrayed 
as exacerbated by capitalism. For instance, E. G. Malherbe, author of the 
volume on education, argues that a “pathological situation” has been ac- 
centuated by general economic depression.” Similarly, the Psychological 
Report argues that job reservations are necessary but insufficient for “the 
poor white?®° Malherbe’s discussion of “poor whites” brings into view an 
underlying hope of reconciliation of “white races” through the rehabilitation 
of white migrants from the impoverished countryside: 
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The poor white is not a class apart in the “caste” sense of class. 
... It is circumstances which have in course of time selected traits in 
him which have marked him for deterioration and impoverishment. . . . 
... The Poor White Problem is essentially an agrarian question. ... 
British and Boer were caught in the same economic maelstrom which 
takes no count of the very arbitrary distinctions of nationality. 
Statistically speaking we call a Poor White an impoverished white 
person of rural origin.®! 


This use of “caste” as an intractable form of class was indebted to the 
“caste school of race relations” in the United States and to Du Bois’s notion of 
“color caste,’ which in turn drew on abolitionist citations of missionary views 
of India’s alleged “caste system” (from the Portuguese casta); Du Bois’s use 
of caste influenced Gunnar Myrdal’s 1937 Carnegie-sponsored study of “the 
Negro problem” in the United States.’ These are just hints of the circulation 
of concepts across racial capitalisms from a range of positions. 

Malherbe’s reassurance of a common whiteness, and the prevention of its 
degeneration, hinges on the remedial potential of education, but this reas- 
surance was unstable. A 1938 brochure in English and Afrikaans from a 
“liberal” perspective suggests with alarm that “poor whites” who could not 
maintain “a standard of living commensurate with the standards of ordinary 
decency and morality” ran the risk of sinking to “the standard of the na- 
tive’’®* The author calls instead for tightening racial barriers to semiskilled 
artisanal labor through apprenticeships.®° What we see here is a shift from 
the defense of racially differentiated standards of living to racialized labor 
market segmentation. 

There is only fleeting reference to the poor white question in Durban in 
“the rural exodus” studied by the Carnegie Commission, although the com- 
missioners visited the environs of Pietermaritzburg. However, “poor white” 
discourse resonated with debates about standards of living and in the council’s 
consideration of Wentworth among places for “housing for [unmarked-white] 
people of limited income’®’’ The Carnegie Commission notes in passing 
but with consternation the “competition of non-Europeans” named “Asiat- 
ics” and “Coloureds, who “have almost entirely been drawn into the mod- 
ern industrial systems? The fear of competition, with its lateral citation to 
anti-Semitism, was commonplace in official discourse with respect to Indi- 
ans, and the council could draw on it without endorsing Afrikaans-speaking 
“poor white” migration to an allegedly English Durban. 
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City hall might not have committed openly to preferential labor and hous- 
ing for the “poor white” descendants of those who had suffered war and con- 
centration camps a few decades earlier. However, the Mayor’s Minutes of the 
1930s detail how the council engaged in the prosaic work of infrastructural 
change, including, in South Durban, resurfacing and tarring Marine Drive, re- 
claiming Fynnlands beach, connecting Merebank Beach Road to the school, 
and employing “Indian Relief Gangs” for weed and grass cutting, trimming, 
and drain clearing across newly incorporated areas.®? The council did not 
recognize that macadamizing Sirdar Road, hardening Wentworth Road, 
draining lower Clairwood, surfacing the Umlaas River Bridge, and so on built 
on the subaltern production of infrastructural space. And while the new in- 
frastructure was not marked “whites only,’ labor employed in relief work was 
marked as “fit,” “semi-fit,” “Coloured,” and “Indian,” with the largest numbers 
in the ranks of the “semi-fit” and “Indian”?® The Carnegie Commission had 
helped normalize racially segmented labor in infrastructural construction, 
to employ “poor whites” in the transformation of newly incorporated areas. 
In South Durban infrastructural change fundamentally meant industrializa- 
tion and the power of manufacturing capital. In 1937 the council’s special 
committee on industrialization recommended expansion south of the bay, 
from Maydon Wharf and Congella, along reclaimed land at Bayhead and fur- 
ther south along the South Coast Road through the market gardens of Clair- 
wood and Jacobs.” This committee recommended integrating industry, rail- 
ways, and shipping, linked to planned African and Indian housing schemes in 
Lamontville and Merebank. By 1938 city hall had forged a lasting alliance with 
the Natal Chamber of Industries (Nc1), declaring South Durban a “productive 
zone”; Mayor Ellis Brown, a “distinguished industrialist” formerly on the Nc1’s 
executive committee, symbolized the emerging hegemonic apparatus.*” 

By this point, the Durban City Council had internalized the interests of 
industrial capital through a facility with buying, selling, and leasing land.” 
While the central government controlled the port and railways, the council 
continued to acquire land and make it available for industry. The new ex- 
pertise of “town planning” was instrumental to this task, as South African 
town planning shifted focus after the 1923 Native (Urban Areas) Act to tech- 
nical matters of segregation and industrialization, with town plans largely 
concerned with the layout and efficiency of new infrastructure.** When the 
National Party allied with the Labour Party in 1924, this Pact Government 
emphasized independence from Britain and helped shift ruling-class power 
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from mining to agricultural and manufacturing capital, ushering in a period 
of import substitution industrialization (1s1) that allowed town planning to 
play a facilitative role. 

By the late 1930s, the Pact Government cemented its alliance with the urban 
white working class through state investment in suburbanization and public 
transport. Urban planners found opportunities in the making of a new ob- 
ject, the planned industrial town. South African Iron and Steel Corporation’s 
(ISCOR) new steel town, Vanderbijlpark, concretized postwar Isi planning, and 
it was also a testing ground for bridging spatial organization and racial social 
engineering. A light engineering zone was located as a “buffer” between Black 
and white residential areas, for instance.” Lessons from Vanderbijlpark would 
inform planned towns like Sasolburg, Richard’s Bay, and Saldanha and indus- 
trial decentralization in rural areas north and south of Durban in the 1940s.”° 

Another proximal thinker, jailed Italian militant Antonio Gramsci, named 
the particular hegemonic apparatus emerging around the Ford industrial 
complex in Dearborn, Michigan, “Fordism”; articulating work discipline on 
the factory floor with the raced and gendered social reproduction of labor in 
communities surrounding the plant, Fordism was bolstered by an ideology 
of Americanism and an expedient mix of consent and police force.” Fordism 
also involved a production of space through the seemingly neutral produc- 
tion of infrastructure. 

The archives document a massive, uneven infrastructural overhaul in 
South Durban at this time. Roads and beaches in the white working-class 
residential areas of the Bluff were upgraded in the late 1930s, while Indian 
areas were neglected.*® The Southern Sewerage Works, authorized in 1938 
and built between 1959 and 1969 in the middle of Merebank, would become 
the main sewage treatment plant for a massive sewage system across indus- 
trial and residential areas.°? The swampy alluvial flats of the South Durban 
basin were drained; the Umzinto, Umhlatazana, and Umlaas Rivers cana- 
lized; and the Amanzimnyama and Mobeni estates cleared of shack dwellers, 
leveled, and engineered to make way for an ordered industrial geography. Yet 


the problems this infrastructural overhaul was meant to fix remained. 


Biopolitics by Decree: Policing the ABCs 
of Segregation in the 1930s 


The Mayor’s Minutes of the 1930s repeat the certainties of “sanitary inspec- 
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abatement of nuisances,’ “sewerage; “anti-mosquito sanitation; and 
“infectious disease,’ but they supplement contagion talk with “housing and 
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slum clearance” and closing orders through public health bylaws, as well as 
attention to maternity, child welfare, nursing homes, and Indian midwives.!° 
The introduction of coercive means shows that this was not meant to be 
a consensual form of biopolitical governmentality but a police form using 
surveillance, dispossession, and destruction. By a police form, or biopolitics 
by decree, I refer to Jacques Donzelot’s conception of policing “the quality 
of the population and the strength of the nation,’ with the caveat that in the 
postcolony, repression was always at hand.” 

City hall’s attempts at territorial mastery remained differentiated and 
arbitrary, with the long-term interests of capital in mind, but no need to 
limit state caprice. When white landlords were threatened with expropria- 
tion, new possibilities emerged from this seeming anarchy. In 1937 two white 
landlords in the Bell Street Area of the Point near the harbor mouth entered 
into a protracted debate with the council’s Public Health (Slums) Committee 
over whether an entire block had to be designated a “slum,” what constituted 
a “nuisance,” whether it was a product of construction or of misuse by ten- 
ants, and who was to be held responsible for “rehousing” tenants.!°? When 
the medical officer of health pushed one landlord on his “scheme for improv- 
ing or for developing that area,’ the landlord responded impatiently about 
this “harping on the word ‘scheme’ I have no scheme; demolition is not a 
scheme.”!03 

After an elaborate passing of the buck, the representative of the Indian 
tenants asked the Public Health Department to “take a certain amount of 
blame” for “slum conditions,’ to which the medical officer of health deftly ar- 
gued that “the Public Health Department lacks the authority to tackle it in a 
radical way” but also that the council had acquired the power to expropriate 
the area, to “develop it in the public interest?* In the subsequent meeting, 
the officer elaborates that the Slums Act of 1934 made it possible for expro- 
priation “from the point of view of replanning... whereby an area can be 
expropriated by the Municipality, all the buildings razed to the ground and 
the whole area replanned for roads, sewerage, etc. and then sold back to the 
original owners plus the cost of that development if they so desired?! 

“Replanning” could be much more ambitious than the eradication of 
slums or uplift of the white poor. Needless to say, replanning was not con- 
sidered in relation to the dire realities of African residences, for instance, in 
the Merebank Native Men’s Hostel, built to house people evicted from the 
Bell Street Togt Barracks on the Point.'°° Rather, the council sited this hostel 
adjacent to “land set aside for industrial sites” in the industrializing of South 
Durban, with the racialized reassurance that “a portion of the industrial land 
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[might] be utilized for recreation grounds for the Natives and at the same 
time act as a buffer to the housing scheme.” 

Slum, scheme, hostel, buffer, and so on were becoming familiar terms, an 
ABC of segregation that had emerged in an aleatory manner rather than as 
clear and distinct objects of spatial control. 

What I refuse here are two shibboleths of South African radical scholar- 
ship on apartheid’s emergence. First, the dominant view from Marxist social 
history, following the work of Martin Legassick and Charles van Onselen, 
poses a process of elaboration of spatial form from the nineteenth-century 
mining compound to the mid-twentieth-century apartheid township as a 
system of “total control,” using the framework of Erving Goffman. Second, 
Foucauldian accounts, principally by Deborah Posel, Aletta Norval, and 
Jennifer Robinson, argue that orthodox Marxists have underplayed the im- 
portance of power, discourse, spatiality, and statecraft. Rather than viewing 
the apartheid state as either a “grand plan implemented by a large and well- 
coordinated repressive state bureaucracy” or “a haphazard, conflict-ridden 
and historically contingent outcome of a disorganized state,’ Robinson poses 
“an ongoing tension between these views.’°° I am in complete agreement 
but would alter the last point to a dialectical relation that does not presume 
a logic of power in either Marxist or neo-Foucauldian terms but attends to 
the aleatory violence of the ABCs of segregation. 

When the military eyed the lands south of the bay for encampment dur- 
ing World War II, city hall sought ways to use wartime conditions for its own 
experiments in coercive urban planning. Learning of military plans to con- 
vert the Merebank hostel site into a Native Battalion Camp, the town clerk 
deftly made the case for the military to build their camp using the council’s 
plans, so that the council might procure it after the war; citing the prolifera- 
tion of “hutments occupied by homeless families” on the Durban beachfront 
after the last world war, the town clerk argued that this would “preclude the 
possibility of Natives, Indians and Coloureds crowding into the vacant hut- 
ments at the termination of hostilities and thereby creating a new slum area 
within the City.” New slums, referring to the very reason for incorporation 
of the peripheries, was a potent scare phrase to get the military to do what 
the council had been trying to do for decades. 

By 1943 the Department of Defence did not need many of the camps 
it had procured; the council suggested repurposing them for civilian resi- 
dence.” The council posed these “temporary camps” as unsuitable for white 
working-class families but suited to “single Natives employed on Corpora- 
tion works, . . . gangs continuously employed in the area and in the develop- 
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ment of the Merebank-Wentworth Housing Scheme, and Natives employed 
by private enterprise in the Merebank and Jacobs Areas.” The extract con- 
cludes that this proposal to house Africans is “a temporary measure designed 
to meet the exigencies of war-time,’ as eventually South Durban would be an 
industrial area. 

This was the context in which the council first suggested the Merebank/ 
Wentworth Housing Scheme in a 1939 appeal for central government finance 
for a “comprehensive scheme” of acquiring over 1,285 acres from Indian and 
European owners through the Housing Act, “for the elimination of slums and 
the improvement of housing accommodations for all members of the com- 
munity, Europeans, Natives, Coloureds and Indians”™? The lion’s share of 
82 percent of the acquired land was to be for Indian housing, with 18 percent 
allocated for Coloured housing, an indicator of the serious underestimate 
of people forced to classify as Coloured." This scheme would be revived in 
debates over the third important commission, on postwar planning. 

In the interim, the council used “nuisances” to justify widespread demo- 
lition, primarily of Indian buildings.'* The list of “premises scheduled for 
demolition” names white owners; larger concerns like Trustees R. K. Khan 
and E. M. Paruk Hospital and Dispensary Trust; and several individuals, with 
names of different provenance, sometimes reduced to just a word or a num- 
ber: Paraman 43559, Subban 126595, Bee Sundhai 3350/1911, Packhara 4.0121, 
Noyna 70505, and so on, and including a few Africans, like Sibhoze 9716/9717 
and Kuzwayo Damgoza Nhlangoti. Their premises demonstrated “defects 
and other conditions of nuisance,’ including 


premises in a partly-finished state 

linings open-jointed and incomplete 

inferior construction 

exterior woodwork and verandah brickwork in disrepair 
roof, gutters, framing and door/unlined and unceiled 
wood floors in disrepair 

window woodwork in disrepair 

detached room in advanced decay 

inadequate light and ventilation 

premises dirty 

premises filthy 

brick pail privy in general disrepair 

wood and iron privy of inferior construction and in general disrepair 
no bathing facilities 
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detached kitchen and bathroom constructed of scrap iron, in general dis- 
repair and totally unsuitable 

drainage from bath defective 

premises filthy and bug-infested 

premises bug, roach and rodent infested and ridden with white ants 


laundry business on this property disconnected from dwellings” 


The list is notable for its arbitrariness. Walter Benjamin would call it “a pro- 
cessing of data in the fascist sense,” the dull work of bureaucratic power in 
rubber-stamping state violence." There is no reference to legal principle in 
determining “defects and other conditions of nuisance,’ yet a few months 
later, the medical officer of health proclaimed that “having given the owners 
and/or representatives an opportunity of adducing their reasons why their 
premises should not be declared slums, the City Council is now satisfied that 
such nuisances do exist [to] most effectively be dealt with under the Slums 
Act”! Registered owners were given two weeks to provide a list of occupi- 
ers, title deeds of the property, and details of mortgage bonds.”! The onus 
to disprove “slum” conditions had been devolved to owners, and it is fair to 
presume that, for most, this was impossible. 

Some Indians in South Durban attempted a long and arduous fight 
against the declaration of Merebank and surrounding areas as slums to be 
redeveloped into a scheme for sale or lease to existing residents. Balbhadur 
“Billy” Juggernath narrates the formation of the Merebank Indian Ratepay- 
ers Association (MIRA, later the Merebank Ratepayers Association [MRA]) in 
1933, soon after incorporation, when it became clear that the municipal corpo- 
ration had reneged on extending the basic amenities that were the rationale 
for incorporation. Juggernath and others suspected that the council’s negli- 
gence was a prelude to eviction. The northern boundary of the area declared 
a slum in 1938 was adjusted from Collingwood Road to Hime Lane, and the 
area “released from the slum” was “approved as Industrial Area as a result of 
agitation by white industrialists?” ™? 

Juggernath recalls a slowing of the council’s ability to transform space 
when World War II was largely in Europe, but when its center of gravity 
shifted to the Pacific, postwar planning created new opportunities.”° This 
is an important insight. Despite press reports that the council had declared 
Merebank a slum in 1940, the trail of letters between the city medical officer 
of health and the town clerk confirms that no premises had been declared 
slums.!! That same year, the municipal corporation resolved “to acquire land 
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in Wentworth, Merebank and Umgeni North... declared slum areas with 
the object of building economic and sub-economic building schemes”??? 

When the minister of the interior approved the council’s plan to convert 
the Merebank Slum Area into a Coloured and Indian Housing Scheme in 
1942, this came as a shock to the MIRA, not just because “the entire area was 
already sub-divided into approved building plots owned by Indians and a 
sprinkling few by whites and Coloureds” but also because they “foresaw that 
the contemplated scheme will be the beginning of the segregatory policy of 
the government.”!”? The nic and Natal Indian Association had objected at a 
1941 hearing “that segregation was the ulterior motive”!?”* The Central Hous- 
ing Board’s recommendation in 1942 was that expropriation ought to be a 
final resort if owners were not prepared to sell at market value, to which the 
Natal Indian Association protested that this was segregation.!”° 

In July 1942 the Durban Expropriation Joint Council wrote to the minis- 
ter of public health that Mira “had challenged the accuracy of the statistics 
submitted in regard to the racial ownership of the land in question”! The 
ratepayers had called the council’s bluff in its charade of biopolitical gov- 
ernmentality without reliable statistical information. After a long exchange 
of letters, the Merebank/Wentworth scheme was referred to yet another 


commission. !27 


Powers of the Visual: The Postwar Works and 
Reconstruction Commission, 1943—1944 


World War II brought to center stage the dangers of biopolitical sovereignty, 
or the articulation of biopolitical tools with the sovereign right to administer 
mass death, whether in Auschwitz, Dachau, Dresden, Hiroshima, or Nagasaki. 
Achille Mbembe names this death drive of biopolitical sovereignty “necro- 
politics,’ but South Africa took a more carefully partitioned route to welfare 
and neglect.!?8 In 1942 the South African government under Smuts explored 
welfarist forms through a nonstatutory commission of inquiry on “post-war 
reconstruction”??? The Fifth Report of the Social and Economic Planning 
Council, published in 1945, drew on British commissions of this type, but 
its recommendations of central authority over planning were resisted by the 
provinces, particularly by Natal. The administrator of Natal, Heaton Nicolls, 
carried the project to the provincial level in the Provincial Post-War Works 
and Reconstruction Commission, which sat between 1943 and 1944 to con- 
sider how to apply the principles of planning to Durban. In turn, city hall 
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mobilized its own resources to use this authority to speculate on the Durban 
of the future.°° 

On the eve of this commission, the Durban City Council saw “reconstruc- 
tion” not as a euphemism for slum clearance but as a “Post-War Develop- 
ment Programme.”*! As Frederick Cooper argues, the keyword development 
carried wider ambiguities of late-colonial reform and welfare in the 1940s.!° 
To explicate “planning” and “development,” the City and Water Engineer’s 
Department prepared a report on “Post War Development” in a comparative 
European frame. This text poses key examples of interwar “progressive de- 
velopment” in the Soviet Union, Germany, and Italy through “bloodshed... 
and great suffering,’ in contrast to the democratic path pursued by the Al- 
lies, where “unemployment is solved through a system of social security and 
complete freedom for every individual brought out as a result of war”? In 
other words, it recasts biopolitical sovereignty in a Cold War frame. Exceed- 
ing the ambitions of the Carnegie Commission, the report emphasizes that 
“potential development opportunities” ought not to be restricted by “unem- 
ployment and Poor White problems.’!** 

The report likens Durban to an outstretched hand, the gap between the 
thumb and index finger representing Durban harbor, the fingers “primarily 
European in character,’ interspersed by “Asiatic settlement,’ and a “racially 
fluid” thumb, South Durban.’ Against “the baseless accusation of ‘racial 
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segregation,” the text poses the council’s interest in “volitional zoning,” as 
people “gather in groups of like origin and outlook,’ as in American China- 
towns or Swiss cantons.'*° In heated discussion about this text, the deputy 
city engineer clarifies, “I would not like to live beside a Native. . . . It is not 
a question of segregation, but provision for volitional zoning.’!°’ The re- 
port senses that African urbanism cannot be forcibly curtailed but that 
Africans should be “self-contained and largely self-sustained” in “transition 
zones,’138 

The proceedings of the Post-War Works and Reconstruction Commis- 
sion offer an ethnographic glimpse into statecraft that would soon be lost in 
the archives of the apartheid state. The discussion begins with what is to be 
done, if not outright segregation. Mayor Ellis Brown presses the commission 
“to just look very far ahead, almost visionary”; Councilor A. L. Barnes of 
the council’s Special Committee on Post-War Development continues in the 
language of visionaries and visualization.” Senator Denis Shepstone, grand- 
son of Theophilus Shepstone, architect of indirect rule in Natal, adds that 
the future must rest on the problem of the “de-tribalised Native,” of urban 


Africans desiring the amenities of modern life, and after some discussion of 
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Indian presence, he argues for “economic segregation” as opposed to “domi- 
ciliary segregation?” “° 

When the representatives of the council are asked squarely whether they 
can “envision” a city “split up into three sections, Europeans, Natives and 
Indians,’ Shepstone suggests, “it all depends on where you are going to divide 
those three parts”! Barnes defends “rehabilitation” rather than “entire segre- 
gation” of Indians; his respondents argue that “the cultivated class of Indian” 
refuses segregation but that “the poor type of Indian is being exploited by 
the rich.” The stock figure of the exploitative Indian landlord recurs in the 
discussion, alongside the fear of multiplying “little segregated islands in an 
ocean of Europeans”! 

Shepstone focuses on what is to them the fundamental contradiction: How 
is the city to deal with Black urbanization and the need for labor in Durban’s 
industrialization?“* The ensuing dialogue swirls around a set of maps, and 
the chairman approvingly requests that they be seen in relation to “the ul- 
timate division of the racial groups in Durban”! The idea of a “permanent 
solution” to “racial islands” recurs, as does the proposal of “self-government” 
for Indians and Africans in “townships.’° The discussion is cautious about 
“planning,” citing the difficulty and expense needed to transform a city of 
hills “on proper Engineering lines.”!” 

In a telling exchange, a representative of the commission proposes that 
“machinery could be devised whereby the whole planning, within and with- 
out the Durban area, could be more or less fixed” through “a map zoning for 
the different races”; he asks the representatives of the city whether such a 
map of areas “fixed for Asiatics, Natives, Coloureds and Europeans” would 
aid planning. The answer is resoundingly affirmative, and “zoning for resi- 
dential areas on a racial basis” takes the rhetorical place of “segregation.’'*8 

The ensuing discussion of race zoning maps lasts several years.“ The coun- 
cil’s Racial Zoning, 1944 (map 6) allocates large areas for Asiatic and Native, 
but not Coloured, residence, turning multiethnic Cato Manor into an Asi- 
atic area. After the election of the National Party, the commission’s Proposed 
Race Zones, 1951 (map 7) removes the “racial island” of Cato Manor, and 
it proposes a continuous geography of racial areas “buffered” by “working 
areas,’ including a large Coloured area in Durban North and a consolidation 
of Indian areas in existing white working-class areas along the Old Main Line 
from Malvern to Pinetown, a recommendation that would have been politi- 
cally costly for the council. In the final compromise Race Zoning Plan, 1952 
(map 8), the council accepts mass evictions of the Black population at Cato 
Manor, particularly after the anti-Indian pogrom of 1949 and the aftermath 
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of mass displacement, and the council has retained space for middle-class 
Coloured and Indian presence in exchange for not disturbing white working- 
class suburbs along the Old Main Line. The sequence of maps clarifies how 
working-class Indians and Coloureds are imagined to share space with an oil 
refinery in what would become Merebank and Wentworth, clearly marked 
on the final map. 

When the Durban Housing Survey brought together these maps in a vol- 
ume authored by liberal professors observing the transition to apartheid 
with dispassion, the maps were appended as transparencies to be read one 
on top of the other in a palimpsestic process that mirrored a city looking 
for stability through the fetish of segregation.’ At various moments, the 
commissioners point to the base map over which the other maps are read, 
Topography of Durban, 1952 (map 4), to note the usefulness of river bound- 
aries, or to debate whether Indian elites should have sea views, which might 
make possible an “Indian corridor” to the industrial area of South Durban.!*! 
What has receded is any recognition of the “Indian gardens” marked on map 
4, or the contradictory Indian commons forged through them. 

How do we understand this turn to the visual in the Post-War Commis- 
sion’s work? Did these negotiations over the authority of maps help produce 
an abstract representation of Durban’s future? Dianne Scott argues through 
a perceptive analysis of “modernist planning” that the deepening power of 
national and city government as well as of industrial capital was enabled by 
“the comprehensive vision of South Durban as an industrial zone»? This 
might concede too much to the council, which consistently knew very little. 
We ought rather to ask how the council sought to conceal its limited power 
and knowledge through the authority of maps. 

The use of maps—their construction, interpretation, cross-referencing, 
overlay, and transformation—assumes cartographic discourse that defines 
the possible. Cartographic discourse includes referential aspects of maps 
but also symbolic characteristics, which can be a powerful force in portray- 
ing the facticity of maps.'° Consider again how map 5 from the Boundaries 
Commission portrays some of South Durban in neat rectangular lots, in con- 
trast to “small lots” held by Indian peasant-workers. What cartographic dis- 
course produced this truth about space? What ambiguities of land tenure are 
rendered in fixed and firm boundaries while others are deemed unknowable? 
What do we make of the removal of adornment from these maps, and why 
do these tools of white supremacy not proclaim their ideological intentions? 

We might take a cue from an image (figure 3.2), archived by the Apartheid 
Museum in Johannesburg, in which a group of suited men, presumably white 
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FIGURE 3.2 Officials examine a Johannesburg “Native Townships” plan, circa mid-1950s. 


© Apartheid Museum, Johannesburg. 


and official, appear engrossed in discussion on a bus over a race zoning map 
labeled “Native Townships” A man points to the map, as others study its 
contents. The posed scene on the bus is meant to educate the viewer on the 
usefulness of the map in the hard work of racial zoning.!°* 

This photograph of a map in practice points to that which its users take 
for granted (figure 3.2). What is assumed is what Thongchai Winichakul, 
writing on another context, calls “the assumed geo-body” in the map, which 
links a notion of collective life to the territory of the nation, or in this case 
of the city.° Here the assumed geo-body is the enduring fantasy of a white 
city, fortified by decades of circulation of ideas of contagion, threatened by 
Black labor and Indian presence, and consistently belied, from bedrooms to 
courtrooms. Despite what ought to have been a realization by the 1940s that 
the white city was an impossibility that bore no resemblance to reality, race 
zoning maps offered the consolation of neutral expert authority on Durban's 
racial future. That is precisely what these men perform. 

Much of what was debated within the Post-War Commission was literally 
unreal. When the commissioners press the city on its population estimates, 
the latter concedes that data on Africans are arbitrary. But there is no evi- 
dence of data collection about anyone at all. Elsewhere, officials concede that 
they do not actually know the scale of rehousing that evictions would pro- 
duce. A representative of city hall suggests that the housing schemes of the 
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future will have to stretch far outside the city: a literal stretch of the imagina- 
tion but a portentous one.!°° 

At other times, the Post-War Commission is obviously ideological. When 
it turns to zoning “offensive trades,’ it portrays the southern part of the bay as 
the obvious area for polluting industry; and when it turns to the regulation of 
pollution, the focus is on Indian laundries and furniture workshops, not on 
sugar mills and other corporate polluters.'°” The commission clarifies that in 
the “Durban of the future,’ the interests of industrial capital are secure in “the 
large industrial area absorbing the head of the Bay, . . . taking in all the pres- 
ently owned Indian property on the Clairwood Flats, and sweeping down 
and also taking in the Lamont Estate?’® 

The council complains that it cannot both “de-house” people and provide 
housing “on a scientific basis,’ but it prides itself on its Wentworth-Merebank 
scheme of 3,200 houses. But it is clear that without any data, the council has 
grossly underestimated actual needs. When discussion turns to backyard 
lodgers in Indian homes, the commission presumes that these must be “mar- 
ried children, the brother’s widow and so on’; this error would be magnified 
by a larger-than-expected mixed-race population dehoused by evictions of 
Indian homes across the city in decades to come, subsequently called a crisis 
of Coloured housing.’ Recognizing the utter lack of data, the commission 
calls for what would become the Durban Housing Survey. 

wee 
Alongside the council’s deliberations, the horrors of World War II drama- 
tized the dangers of biopolitical sovereignty. Wartime planning turned these 
dangers into an opportunity for racial capitalism. The power of the visual was 
key to the sovereign right to distinguish differentiated rights to housing and 
services in the absence of statistical data on vital matters, and capital took an 
active part in this process. 

The Chamber of Commerce met with the commission to impress on it the 
importance of considering the aesthetic and material aspects of urban re- 
development.!©° They commended the commission for its “fanlike develop- 
ment” of racially demarcated areas to prevent “racial islands” and offered to 
“visualize” the main industrial area in South Durban, with the adjacent Bluff 
as a “European workers area” and the military camp turned into Coloured 
housing.'*! The Chamber of Commerce also raised the question of whether 
“to have, in these areas, some form of Local Government.” The aesthetics 
of planning allowed deliberation about limited self-government within the 
shell of racial liberalism. 
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In a remarkable memorandum, the town clerk distinguishes Durban, re- 
hearsing its extension of the municipal franchise to white male and female 
nationals over twenty-one who meet property qualifications as well as to “Co- 
loured and other non-European men” under the same criteria “who are not 
Natives” nor “descendants in the male line of Natives of countries which have 
not hitherto possessed elective representative institutions founded on the Par- 
liamentary franchise”—in other words, not to Indians either.'®* In attempting 
to balance racism with a British ideology of “responsible self-government,’ 
the town clerk repeats arguments about limits to democracy in “white men’s 
countries?’!® In the same breath, he affirms the Atlantic Charter and invokes 
Smuts’s arguments that “its principles cannot be applied at once ‘en bloc’ in 
this country but must be carefully worked out on the basis of the special situa- 
tions, racial, economic and cultural?” Assuming fundamental dissimilarity in 
all aspects of life between the “non-European and the European peoples of the 
Durban Area,’ he argues that a single elected body is impossible until a hazy 
horizon of “Westernization of the Non-European peoples may develop to a 
greater extent.” Were the council’s proposals for racial zoning to go through, he 
suggests “a measure of local autonomy within... zones” What is on offer is a 
vision of differentiated sovereignty cloaked as autonomy without the franchise, 
in segregated zones that institutionalize the political exclusion of Africans, In- 
dians, and “non-European women’ All this well before apartheid.'©° 

be 
The council was desperate for the Post-War Commission to endorse its pro- 
posed Merebank-Wentworth Scheme for Indians and Coloureds. Since it 
did not own the area of the proposed scheme, and as of late 1943 could not 
expropriate numerous small owners, it asked the commission for stronger 
control over the processes of acquisition and subdivision in the redevelop- 
ment to come.!67 

The city engineer shows detailed plans of layouts for plots, with consid- 
erations for traffic, proximity to industry, open spaces, an area on higher 
ground for well-off Indians, and a university that would never come to be. The 
commission presumes residents in nearby Clairwood would have to be ex- 
propriated to make way for industry, while those dispossessed through the 
Slums Act in Merebank could be rehoused in the housing scheme adjacent to 
industry.!°° There is deliberation about whether the proposed scheme would 
create a Coloured “racial island” An expert from Cape Town allays these 
fears by arguing that “there has never been any difficulty between Europeans 


and Coloureds, such as you have now between Europeans and Indians-”!©? 
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Councilor Barnes reassures the commission that the city’s vision with re- 
spect to Indians and Africans is “of radial development . . . which will extend 
for a considerable number of miles where they are going to be employed 
and catered for” Once more, aesthetic ideology comes to the rescue. While 
the Merebank-Wentworth scheme is a “racial island,’ residents would be “in 
proximity to the place that would absorb them in employment.” The es- 
tates manager picks up this line of argument that since South Durban has 
become the main industrial area, “we must try and surround that with places 
where people employed can live close to their employment,’ so that “the low- 
est paid labourer” is always close at hand.” 

The ensuing discussion presses for secrecy at the moment of expropria- 
tion, to prevent the “unfair” inflation of land prices and to allow the expropri- 
ated a “fair market price.’!”” Eviction had to be recalibrated to the idea of a 
progressive city council upholding economic liberalism. The mayor refuses 
the possibility of compulsion, and the city treasurer clarifies that transfer of 
properties would be facilitated gradually and within racial limits.!” 

The commission called back Senator Shepstone to question him on “radial 
development” and on “participation in local government.” Shepstone ar- 
gues that “it is impossible to have segregation industrially and commercially,’ 
and the only real alternative is a positive development policy with respect to 
industry and agriculture.!”° Echoing a position radicalized in the analysis of 
radical political economist Harold Wolpe decades later, Shepstone argues 
that the dominant view about Africans presumes a “family anchorage” in the 
reserves that has been quite substantially eroded, with a large population 
“absolutely detribalized?”!”° The dynamics of African exclusion in the coun- 
tryside explode the entire exercise. 

nee 
In October 1944 the commission published its Ninth Interim Report, known 
as the Barnes Report, the key text for racial planning in Durban. The Barnes 
Report has a fascinating dual structure. Part 1 is a general statement on 
British ideas of planning in South Africa; problems of public health, rack 
renting, and “black belts” on the urban periphery; and the importance of 
a “technical, professional and scientific town planning body” in the service 
of “a strong and virile European civilisation”? We can now read its key ar- 
gument as follows: planning will save white supremacy by any biopolitical 
means necessary. Part 2 attempts to reconcile racism and liberalism through 
ideas of “ethnology” and “inter-racial relationship” The text argues that “ra- 
cial adjustment” in Durban must accord with other parts of Southern Africa 
and that planning might thereby limit “residential juxtaposition” between 
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“Europeans” and others, and between “Asiatics” and “Africans.” This racial 
view is then made consistent with the tenets of liberalism in this remarkable 
passage: 


Your Commission believes that the population of Natal cannot be di- 
vided into economic watertight compartments based on racial lines— 
that is to say, if economic prosperity is to be established for the whole 
community, then, in its view, the laws of economics must be allowed 
as free play between the different racial groups as they are between 
individuals in each group. A European master who pays his Native ser- 
vant a wage some part of which finds its way back to a European bank 
through European channels of commerce or industry demonstrates 
that economics are not divisible on racial lines. This process of eco- 
nomic inter-relationship might be traced further through all the more 
complex activities and phases of an intricate economic order based 


broadly on a Western form of civilisation.’ 


In other words, liberalism could not be compatible with what Shepstone had 
called “economic segregation.’ Yet the master-servant parable at the center 
of this formulation ensures that the movement of wages, interest, and profit 
is not racially “divisible” because “economic order” is firmly in hands that 
embody “Western civilization” 

The Barnes Report goes on to argue that Africans must remain subject to 
employment and residential discrimination “with the European as trustee,’ that 
Coloureds will diverge toward “European standards or... Native habits,’ and 
that Indians “of the labouring, peasant and employee class” are tolerably use- 
ful but that “the Indian of the more affluent classes is a menace to European 
civilisation in Natal” and must be segregated.’”? Councilor Barnes articulates 
the racial common sense circulating since the dawn of the century: the In- 
dian middle class is most threatening to the fantasy of the white city, and the 
strongest justification for racial segregation. 

The city council responded well to the Barnes Report, as it aided its hopes 
to rehouse people expropriated by the industrialization of South Durban. The 
Merebank-Wentworth Housing Scheme was to be built quickly, pending dis- 
cussions with the Admiralty on Assegai Camp, and with the South African 
Railways and Harbours on its planned airfield. The Barnes Report provided 
expert justification to expropriate areas “occupied intensively” by Indians 
and other Black Durbanites.'®° 

Undeterred by “Indian squatters,’ the British Admiralty and the Union 
Ministry of Defence used the exigencies of wartime to acquire over 250 
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acres of the Merebank- Wentworth Housing Scheme site from October 1942 
to May 1944, to set up HMS Assegai, a training and transit camp, hospital, 
and drafting office for the Eastern and Mediterranean Fleets of the Royal 
Navy. 1% References to HMS Assegai appear in the memoirs of veterans who 
spent time in Natal. With the war’s end in sight, the government began a long 
process of negotiation with the council, culminating in a formal lease agree- 
ment with the British Admiralty and the Union Government under which 
“Wentworth Camp” could be used only for military purposes; after the end 
of the lease, the council could acquire the land and buildings at a reasonable 
price.!8 This remarkable document shows how confident the council was in 
securing its interests from federal and imperial governments. 

When the Defense Ministry sought to house “wives and families” of ex- 
volunteers in the transit camp, reassuring the government that military fami- 
lies would be at some remove from the housing scheme, the council countered 
with a proposal for housing “Indians of better means” near the Ack-Ack 
Training Station on the ridge. The government secured areas of Went- 
worth Naval Camp north of Hime Lane as “zoned and treated for European 
occupation.”!84 When the admiralty vacated the premises in December 1945, 
the Union Government took over the naval hospital in Wentworth and con- 
verted it into a specialized hospital for tuberculosis for Europeans, with “86 
modern flats for ex-volunteers in employment”! 

In a remarkably revealing discussion, the minister of public health pro- 
poses a major shift in the government’s approach from playing “catch up 
with ill-health” to “combining preventative measures with curative meth- 
ods” through “health centres” and an “Institute for Hygiene”; what is most 
surprising is that this was to be located in and around Clairwood around 
“housing schemes of various racial creeds” and “in the midst of an industrial 
area” Assegai camp was suggested as one possible site for this institute, but 
this was also mooted as “non-European” health workers would have to pass 
through the white part of Wentworth on a daily basis.!86 The appeal to South 
Durban as particularly suited to this kind of biopolitical expertise was pro- 
phetic, as this was exactly what would happen after the war through the work 
of pioneers in the field of social medicine (see chapter 4). 

In its racial tradition, this claim to biopolitical expertise paralleled a ruth- 
less blindness to African suffering. Stuck within a file on the Merebank Native 
Hostel is a 1945 petition from a group of African men, Philemon Ncongo, 
Philemon Radebe, Mkunjili Kumalo, Michael Nzimande, and Simon 
Dhlamini, representing 180 families who had built homes on private land 
south of Merebank, who relied on employment in the area, and who faced 
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eviction by the Department of Transport’s plan to build a new airfield on the 
site. “Given notice to leave this ground immediately,’ they had nowhere to go, 
as “municipal locations are filled to capacity” There was no response from 
the town clerk. They appear to have met similar deaf ears from the Municipal 
Native Administration Department and the Native Commissioner. Archived 
among letters that needed no response, the African working class continued 
to be subjects of official neglect.'®” 


Conclusion: Impossible Fantasies of Segregation 


The industrialization of South Durban was built on the fin de siécle alliance 
of corporate capital and the state in the aftermath of the nineteenth-century 
minerals boom, to which the Port of Durban was crucially linked. Capital 
found its representatives and claims to the potential industrial landscape 
on the flatlands south of the port early on through the NMA and ncı. The 
Slums Act of 1934 gave local authorities new powers to demolish and replan 
existing housing, to dredge land for industrialization along Maydon Wharf 
and south of the bay, and to clear the remains of the black belt.!88 The infra- 
structural photograph that opens this chapter discloses even as it effaces this 
violent process of spatial change. 

As South Durban transformed from a peri-urban landscape of part-time 
farmers into an industrial landscape, what remains forgotten are the labors 
of primitive accumulation involved in creating a capitalist landscape.'*? An 
older resident of Merebank pointed to the cut in the hillside where the Umlaas 
Canal reaches the ocean; he said his father had dug it out with his own hands. 
We see this cut in the distance in this photograph from 1984 (figure 3.3). The 
photograph is divided by the Umlaas Canal as it reaches the ocean above, the 
Southern Freeway cutting across the frame, and, if one waits long enough, an 
airplane pathway in the air above, leading to the runway just visible on the 
upper right, just below the SAPREF oil refinery in the far right. Fragments of 
neighborhoods, industrial areas, and small farms capture a visual cacophony 
that is far from the planned order of biopolitical territorialization. The view 
from on high distances the viewer from the labor and pollution of a produc- 
tive landscape, but there is no reassurance of aesthetic harmony. 

The Black Marxist tradition has tried to connect spatial histories of capi- 
talism with pervasive proletarian Black and subaltern radical critique. The 
Black Benjamin I have conjured holds up the images that frame this chapter 
as showing us monuments of the bourgeoisie as ruins that hold many forms 
of submerged revolutionary potential. 
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FIGURE 3.3 Intersecting Umlaas Canal, 1984. © Local History Museum, Durban. 


In the period I have attended to here, African exclusion was institutional- 
ized as the tools of planning were employed to try to keep Africans in the 
countryside through regional and “Betterment planning”™®? While the state 
invested in limited spaces for Black middle-class life in places like Durban’s 
Lamontville “African village” and Baumanville, it attacked Black informal 
housing relentlessly. In other words, these were also forgeries of progressive 
segregation. Lamontville and Chesterville, funded by the “Durban System” of 
municipal self-financing, far from met the massive need for decent housing 
for African shack dwellers, estimated at twenty-seven thousand by 1948.1! 
The ambiguous and contradictory nature of state intervention in the means 
of life made it clear that African lives were expendable. As we will see in the 
next chapter, Black critique was far from extinguished. 
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The Birth of Biopolitical 
Struggle, 1940s 


The way slavery was portrayed . . . changes when you take away “the white gaze” All those won- 
derful writers who wrote after they were freed were writing for abolitionists. They didn’t think I 
was going to read it, and so they had to please or not disturb white abolitionists with their sto- 
ries, so you read Frederick Douglass, and I can feel the anger that he erases. That’s not there. 
If he knew I was reading it, it might be a very different book. Even Ralph Ellison. I tell people 
he called the book Invisible Man. As good as the book is, my initial response is, “Invisible to 


whom?” —TONI MORRISON 


Visions and Revisions, 1940s 


A photograph from 1940s Durban at war tells us something about a white 
gaze in a period of intensifying ambiguity (figure 4.1). The context is Dur- 
ban’s fear of Japanese invasion from the sea after a submarine, later con- 
firmed to be a German U-boat, was spotted off the coast. Barbed-wire fences 
were seen as a necessary deterrent on beaches that were segregated in prac- 
tice and would soon be marked “whites only.’ What we see through the lens in 
this photograph is a kind of bourgeois naivete, a celebration of white virility as 


a muscled man, perhaps a serviceman off duty, looks back at a white woman 
leading her children while another woman raises her child onto the fence, 
just another prop in bourgeois normality. Against the neat lines of midcen- 
tury modern buildings, tangled barbs on the beach call the bluff on all that 
is banal in Durban in the 1940s. At the center of this remarkably ambiguous 
image is a Black woman in white pulling a pram, her domestic servitude en- 
abling the increasingly baroque reality around her, her body language figura- 
tively refusing the normality of enjoying a barbed beach in an interimperial 
war. “Invisible to whom?” indeed. 

Recall that Durban city hall of the 1940s had become an engine of knowl- 
edge production through a profusion of maps, plans, and documents but 
with very slim knowledge of social relations on the ground. This aesthetics 
of power was key to a police form of biopolitical government reliant on force 
while keeping up a fantasy of technocratic intervention in vital matters. Both 
city hall’s racial aesthetics and this photograph are precisely what Cedric 
Robinson means by reading “forgeries of memory” in relation to the slow 
decay of racial capitalism.’ What remains when we remove the presumption 
of a white gaze? 
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FIGURE 4.1 Barbed-wire entanglements on Durban’s South Beach, circa 1943. © Local His- 


tory Museum, Durban. 
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Consider the photograph again as a dialectical image, in light of a far- 
flung conversation that might have been, between Toni Morrison, Angela 
Davis, and the Black domestic worker at the center of the image. While the 
particulars of the Black South African woman’s life may not have mattered 
for the photographer, her centrality to the photograph begs for reflection of 
the seemingly mute frame of photography that always indexes a more com- 
plex lived world. Any figure in the photograph, including the babies, might 
have lived the rest of their life in steadfast conviction that segregation and 
apartheid are anathema to mutuality. Any of these actual people may have 
joined the anti-apartheid struggle or may have lived in quiet solidarity with 
its purpose. Solidarity with a nameless Black woman refuses the conscrip- 
tion of all that we do not know about her intellectual life for a project of 
reconciliation in a racial democracy that maintains Black domestic workers 
in bourgeois homes, the presumption of progressive segregation within the 
frame of racial capitalism. 

This chapter revises the argument about the conjuncture of progressive 
segregation through the solidarity between a Black woman looking askance 
and Morrison's rhetorical question “Invisible to whom?” Precisely because the 
state did not seek popular consent for biopolitical territoriality, it turned to 
brute power, through mass forced removals of Black denizens across the city 
of the 1940s. As people remade their lives within this landscape of segre- 
gation and forced removal before apartheid, they were compelled to try to 
make a habitable space beyond the fantasies of racial capitalist industrializa- 
tion. Crucially, some strands of opposition did in fact cohere as a collective 
form of biopolitical critique in Durban and its rural hinterlands. Moreover, 
a radical Black feminist perspective emerged with a particular force in this 
conjuncture, connecting the political with the apparently apolitical to con- 
test the harsh lived realities of progressive segregation. This critique of the 
damage wrought by racial/sexual capitalism was forged before apartheid, 
and it remains with us today. 

As progressive segregation played out spatially through this police form 
of biopolitical government, it clarified the terrain of struggle for many who 
lived through its despotism. The daily injuries of segregation provided the 
practical terrain of resistance that led to the Defiance Campaign of 1950- 
52, as well as to a range of struggles. An important front of refusal of the 
articulation of biopower to racial sovereignty was the emergence of “social 
medicine” from South Durban and from the countryside north of Durban, 
with wide-ranging effects. The main possibility that this phase opens is the 
critical use of biopolitical tools for popular rather than statist ends. The main 
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remnant of the three decades before apartheid, we will see, was a will to 
transform biopolitical expertise and intervention into instruments of strug- 
gle. I argue that this moment, particularly in South Durban, saw the birth 
of biopolitical struggle in the collective refusal of the political neutrality of 
biopolitics, the gathering of multiple critiques of its gendered and racialized 
deployment, and a growing interest in turning biopolitics into a terrain of 
struggle committed to universalizing the demand for access to the means 
of health and vitality. 


Inhabiting a Racial Fantasy, and Refusing It, 1930s—1940s 


Forms of life in the city remained at odds with official delusion as people 
sought to dodge official segregation to the extent possible. Hints of critique 
emerge from sources we have encountered, such as Balbhadur “Billy” Jug- 


7, 


gernath’s “Diary, which shows how about half of Merebank was affected by 
the malaria epidemic of 1929-31, through lethal neglect by liberal govern- 
ment.” White public health committees, which had argued for incorporation 
of peri-Durban areas, did little to push the municipality to action, and here 
again we see how the city brought white populations into a project of biopo- 
litical sovereignty to protect their lives at the expense of the Black majority. 

Indian peasant-workers, Juggernath’s forebears, continued to occupy a niche 
in South Durban’s spatial division of labor of the 1930s and 1940s, with some 
room for upward mobility. Deeds Office records show several people fun- 
neling income as waiters, plumbers, shop assistants, shopkeepers, butchers, 
or tinsmiths into property in Clairwood and Wentworth in the mid-1930s.3 
Many households continued to engage in part-time farming, livestock rear- 
ing, and fishing. Juggernath writes about his family falling back on farming 
during the Great Depression, as well as keeping market gardens and poultry 
going until they were expropriated in the 1940s for the building of what he 
calls the Merebank Housing Scheme.* His son Sunjith recounts the general 
poverty of people in Merebank in the 1940s, as “some of them did gardening,” 
most on rented land, but “some of them had small plots of land” until it was 
taken over by the Durban City Council, then sold or rented back as homes in 
a housing scheme. 

Sunjith recalls people living “in small wood-and-iron homes,’ not quite 
shacks, which were ultimately demolished. Recall the specific pathos that 
circulates around “wood-and-iron homes” that signify dignified habitation 
in periods of hardship. Sunjith recalls a sweep of eviction across Springfield, 
Cato Manor, Wentworth, Umbilo, and Merebank, and the making of the first 
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townships, with homes of brick. “This was a very big forest, where I live now. 
The [municipal] corporation gave us this land. They destroyed the forest... 
and gave roads to the people’ Juggernath’s family history crystallizes the loss 
of peasant-worker livelihoods on the urban fringe, of homes built by people in 
a city of hills, swamps, rivers, and forests. The phrase “roads to the people” is 
laced with the price paid as the violence of infrastructural change folded into 
urbanization. 

Geographers Brij Maharaj and Dianne Scott have impressed on us that 
the bulk of South Durban’s forty thousand forced dispossessions were ef- 
fected in the 1930s and 1940s, for industrial or infrastructural spatial uses, 
authorized by provincial and local legislation well before the Group Areas 
Act of 1950.° Removals began in the central ethnic enclaves populated by 
the Indian middle class, then spread to Cato Manor, Springfield, Mayville, 
and South Durban, and the city’s slim will to rehouse displaced populations 
deepened the crisis of housing for Durban’s Indian and Coloured working 
classes.° 

People who had to move continued to be chased by their past in particular 
ways. In 1944 areas declared slum zones to be removed included Cato Manor, 
the north bank of the Umgeni River, Karim Lane in South Coast Junction, 
and Happy Valley between Wentworth and the Bluff. People forcibly moved 
to Wentworth and Merebank recall areas of multiracial Black residence in 
the city and its peripheries, including adjacent to the refinery site, with a spe- 
cific kind of nostalgia. There is a heavy pause, a sigh, or a laugh when people 
arrive at these remembered spaces, as they mark the narrative rupture of 
forced removal and the difference from the racial townships to come. 

We encountered Jaya’s great-grandmother’s mixed-race household in 
early Merebank before the area was zoned Indian (see chapter 2). His great- 
grandmother had come from the Madras Presidency and may have been a 
midwife-healer, and while a “traditional Tamil,” she remarried to a Welshman 
called Powers, converted to Methodism, and ran preschools across Mere- 
bank while presiding over an interracial extended family from a house on 
Mere Street near the canal. I had suggested that this family was exemplary 
of an Indian progressivism in Durban whose possibilities were sharply cur- 
tailed as Merebank became an apartheid township. 

Jaya’s narrative breaks at this moment of racialization. As in other parts of 
South Africa, narratives of forced removal dwell on sentimental details about 
pretownship residence, but what is different here is the memory of others 
moving out while Indians remained. The Tamil-Welsh joint family stands for 
something else, what should have been. We will return to Jaya’s political jour- 
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ney in part 2, but there were ways of refusing the eventuality of a renewed 


racial capitalism. 


Death of a Peasantry, Birth of Infrastructure 


The birth of modern infrastructure meant to support the conditions of life 
also meant the end of other forms of collective provisioning, most signifi- 
cantly of the last peasantry in this part of the world, the peasant-workers 
of Durban's black belt.’ To subaltern Indians, like the family of C. A. Gov- 
ender, who moved from gardening near Sea Cow Lake in the early 1940s to 
the area called Mobeni, where they continued farming on leased land, peri- 
odic expropriations had become a fact of life. Mobeni would later become 
an industrial area, but the locative eMobeni literally means “the sugarcane 
place?’ Govender helped his father transport vegetables to the Warwick 
Avenue market by horse and cart, but their seemingly stable agrarian life was 
abruptly transformed in 1948, when the corporation bought their land and 
told them to move. His father moved to Merebank and leased land from one 
of the big landholders, E. M. Paruk; the family worked this land with “one- 
two labourers, Indian ladies” Eventually, they owned an acre near the end 
of the South Coast Road, where the Umlaas Canal turns to enter the ocean. 
After standard 6 (the eighth grade), Govender remembers waking up at 2 
a.m. every morning, getting to work at 2:30 a.m., loading vegetables to take 
to the market by 6 a.m., and going to night school after a day’s farmwork. 
This difficult routine was shattered once again: “Somewhere in 1960 the 
Durban City Council expropriated the land. They bought all land owned by 
the Indians at a very cheap price, to build houses and factories, and freeways. 
And that’s where we Indians lost out. That was the second blow to the In- 
dian farmers down here. First one was in 1948; the second was round about 
1960. We carried on, carried on” Contrasting this forcible transformation 
of a mixed-use landscape into townships and industrial zones, Govender 
emphasizes improvements of the land undertaken by marginal farmers like 
himself in the face of willful negligence by the city’s planners. Apart from 
expropriations, the key events of his life were two major floods, in 1958 and 
1987, for which he blames the poor planning of the Umlaas Canal as it bends 
at the future site of the Mondi Paper Mill. At this point, high tides would 
force down the barrier next to his plot. After the second flood, Govender was 
evicted yet again, and he was told that the land was no longer safe to farm, 
as toxic waste had traveled downstream in the flood and had contaminated 
the soil. Once more, a prior act of poor urban planning, and the failure to 
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sensibly dispose of toxic waste, forced Govender to move and remake the 
conditions of his livelihood yet again. 

Govender’s life’s work has involved unrewarded improvisation and inno- 
vation, which he described to me in great detail. His anguish was that he 
faced expropriation once more. We spoke near the land that he has farmed 
since 1988, on lease from the Airports Company of South Africa. People like 
Govender have never been recognized for the labors of infrastructural im- 
provement they have been forced to undertake. His intervention with respect 
to the means of life never attained the status of biopolitical expertise, nor 
could it successfully articulate with authorized forms of management of land 
and labor to make it viable in the longer term. This is lost praxis, subaltern 
expertise that remains silent in the lie of the land. 

Land cleared and transformed by peasant-workers was now becoming 
something else. When the council negotiated the return of Assegai Camp 
from the admiralty in the late 1940s, it entertained a series of possible names 
for Assegai Government Village—Haganville, Woodhouse, Rockingham, 
Cleveland, Harold Davey Town, Harold Daveyville—derived from the names 
of white residents with claims to historical attachment.’ The expectation was 
that this area would become part of white Wentworth. The three-hundred- 
acre camp was returned to the city to become Assegai Government Village 
in 1954. Neighborhoods in Wentworth continue to take their names from 
the naval past: Assegai, sANF for the South African Naval Force, and Ack- 
Ack, from the sound of a machine gun (map 3). Ironically, these place-names 
reference the centrality of World War II in the decisive transformation of the 
mixed-race peasant-worker periphery into a racial township. 

The Merebank-Wentworth Housing Scheme was built between 1942 and 
1962, with 1,050 acres for Indians and 235 acres for Coloureds, on a new 
cadastral layout with roads, sewage, stormwater drainage, and pavement.!® 
The Natal Indian Association and the Merebank Indian Ratepayers Associa- 
tion (MIRA) (later the Merebank Ratepayers Association [MRA]) protested 
against the housing scheme as a form of covert segregation, and mass pro- 
tests were held under the banner of the Durban Expropriation Joint Council 
of Action, delaying the Central Housing Board’s approval.'' The MRA waged 
a campaign for about a decade, and when they lost the battle in the courts, 
they were forced to fold. The council used section 11 of the Housing Act of 
1920 as a legislative means to expropriate 656 acres from whites and 629 
acres from Indians, purportedly for productive purposes.!? Community ac- 
tivists reorganized as a coordinating committee, concerned that the coun- 
cil was expropriating homes to provide space for industry. They soon found 
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their expectations confirmed when the informal settlement called Wireless 
became the site for factories for the Frame Textile Group and for Beacon 
Sweets. 

The more dramatic contrast between industry and residences was yet to 
be built. At the close of this period, 285 acres in Wentworth became the site 
of the Stanvac Oil Refinery in 1953, today’s Engen refinery. One of Engen’s 
brochures represents the history of this space as a wild, sparsely peopled 
landscape festering with snakes, caught by a Mexican snake catcher before 
the construction of the refinery. This mythology of white men taming the 
landscape is reinforced by photographs of engineers surveying a seemingly 
unpopulated landscape, more racial forgeries of infrastructural change. 

Africans continued to find it difficult to gain a foothold in this geography. 
This infrastructure, it would seem, was not for them. In 1948, the year the 
National Party was elected into government, Oliver Maza wrote to the town 
clerk in extremely respectful longhand, requesting permission to set up a 
table to sell cooked food at an eating house planned by the city adjacent to 
the new S. J. Smith Hostel in Merebank; he wrote again four months later 
as there had been no response.'® Around the same time, Sipho Shalane re- 
quested the opportunity to set up a hairdressing or barber's shop. There are 
no responses in the archive, a silent roster of official neglect. 

The archives do, however, detail an anxious exchange about whether 
Wentworth Hospital would become a “European” general hospital, as the 
council wished, or a more specific hospital for tuberculosis patients that 
would allow “non-Europeans” in but where, the minister of health reassured 
the mayor, “European” patients “will be segregated within a security fence”! 
At meetings on the fate of South Durban’s hospitals, doctors Drummond and 
Alan Taylor expressed the view that Clairwood could be the site of a unique 
institute of hygiene and a medical school, both portents of things to come.!° 


The Consolidation of Biopolitical Critique 


The 1940s and 1950s saw the emergence of Black politics, galvanized by the 
mineworkers’ strike of 1946, by young militants challenging the leadership 
within the African National Congress (ANC), and by the Communist Party 
of South Africa (cps) that saw nationalist organizations as allies.” Height- 
ened transportation burdens precipitated the bus boycotts of the 1940s, par- 
ticularly in Johannesburg’s Alexandra in 1943. New legislation following the 
National Party electoral victory in 1948 forced struggles over Black presence 
in the putatively white city. The Native Laws Amendment Act of 1952 sought 
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to stabilize a section of the African working class who had been born in a 
city and had lived there since, who had lived there for fifteen years, or who 
had worked for a specific employer for ten years; Africans who did not meet 
these criteria faced expulsion." 

At this time, the Anc transformed into a mass organization mobilized 
“nonracially” through its leadership of the Congress Alliance, a coalition 
with Indian, Coloured, and white political organizations, which also offered 
cover to underground communists. The cpsa had been dissolved days be- 
fore the passing of the Suppression of Communism Act of 1950 to reemerge 
underground in 1953 as the South African Communist Party (sacp). This al- 
liance bore fruit in the mass mobilizations of the Defiance Campaign of 1952, 
in which the deployment of Gandhian “passive resistance” appeared to be 
evidence of Afro-Indian solidarity presaging the 1955 Afro-Asian Conference 
at Bandung, Indonesia. Formed in 1954, the South African Congress of Trade 
Unions (sAcTvu) and its underground communists, with initial strength in 
the largely Indian Textile Workers Industrial Union, was intent to harness 
Durban's “proletarian populism?” Organizers in Durban, including Billy Nair, 
Moses Mabhida, Stephen Dlamini, and Curnick Ndlovu, created a new style 
of “political unionism” centered on factory committees. Battles were uphill. 
During the 1957 strike at the Frame Group of textile factories, African work- 
ers did not forge solidarity with their Indian counterparts; this marked the 
end of the Indian Textile Workers Industrial Union and widened space for 
SACTU. With strong support from ANC president Albert Luthuli, Africans 
joined their Indian counterparts in sacTU unions on the docks and in the 
railway yards and dairies of Durban; major victories for sactu followed, in- 
cluding in the 1958 stay-away, in which workers in the South Durban indus- 
trial area of Mobeni were key participants.” In the next few years, SACTU 
suffered challenges in the railways and on the docks, and the question that 
remains is how sAcTU might have been an effective force for wider political 
unionism.” 

Connections among the sACP, SACTU, and the Congress Alliance were 
close and at times tenuous. The Communist International (Comintern) de- 
bates since the 1920s hinged on how proletarian and national-bourgeois 
movements relate to each other in anti-imperialist struggle. Lenin’s position 
was that “national revolutionary movements” should separate worker and 
national political organizations; however, the postwar Communist Informa- 
tion Bureau (Cominform) moved toward Stalin’s two-stage theory, which 
argued that national movements would usher in a period of national capi- 
talism to expand the working-class basis for a future socialist revolution.” 
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This two-stage theory of revolution repeats in ANC-sacpP thought. How- 
ever, underground sacp members in the early 1950s argued for working- 
class organizations to help determine the politics of the ANc-led Congress 
Alliance, a position they argued was enabled by South Africa’s “colonialism 
of a special type; its “characteristics of both an imperialist state and a colony 
within a single, indivisible, geographical, political and economic entity:’?? 

In late 1950s Durban, women’s and labor struggles were only tenuously ar- 
ticulated to the ANc. When approximately twenty thousand people attended 
a “mass prayer and protest meeting” at Curries Fountain in June 1958, their 
resolution “against the Group Areas Act and Group Areas Development 
Act whose implementation will inevitably result in the economic ruin of our 
people” carefully straddles a nonracial, Charterist appeal to “all South Afri- 
cans of all races who believe in fair play and justice” with specific appeal to 
the “Indian community:’* Indian progressivism was both an instrument of 
and a fetter on anti-racist working-class solidarity. 

Billy Nair, a young boy who grew up in Sydenham and had to work from 
an early age while studying at night, was quickly drawn into the nascent labor 
movement of 1940s Durban. When I interviewed the aging militant in his 
modest home north of Durban over several meetings not long before his pass- 
ing in 2008, he was particularly interested in revisiting the struggle years for 
what could have been. Before being drawn into the Congress movement, the 
Communist Party underground, and uMkhonto we Sizwe (Mk), the nascent 
armed wing of the ANC, for which he would spend twenty years on Robben 
Island, Nair’s primary work was as a labor organizer for the Dairy Work- 
ers Union across the city, and subsequently as an organizer for SACTU, an 
important legal space of activism when the crsa was dissolved. Members of 
SACTU and sacp like Nair played a key role alongside Congress activists in 
the 1955 “Congress of the People” in Kliptown, at which he apparently made 
submissions to the Freedom Charter on the nationalization of land and in- 
dustry. Nair insisted that the Congress of the People drew on mass mobiliza- 
tions across the country, drawing on the praxis of rural Africans imagining 
a different future. 

The banning of the Anc, and the mythology around imprisonment, exile, 
and underground activism, had, in his view, overshadowed the unprece- 
dented social mobilization of the 1950s. Nair also recalls Black frustration 
with respect to National Party support for working-class Afrikaner migrants 
coming to Durban from the platteland, the countryside, pushing for stron- 
ger labor market segmentation and housing segregation. He notes the state 
responding in fits and starts to the poor white question in the 1930s and 
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1940s but becoming much more resolute by the 1950s. In his analysis, the 
conjuncture of the 1940s was central to the entire architecture of segregation 
and apartheid, a play of forces between impoverished Afrikaner migrants to 
the city seeking support from a racial state, and an emerging rural-urban tide 
of working-class mobilization. 

There are other ways to recall this moment, with the Black radical feminism 
that this chapter begins with. For this, I turn to Poomoney “Poo” Moodley, 
sister of Mrs. Marie (see chapter 2), who grew up in Clairwood and like many 
young people was drawn to the political rallies at “Red Square” in 1940s Dur- 
ban. During the Passive Resistance Campaign, she became part of the door- 
to-door canvassing efforts that prefigured the organizational work of the 
1950s through the trade union movement, the transformation of the Natal 
Indian Congress by young militants like herself and Nair, the Defiance Cam- 
paign, and the historic Women’s March on the Union Buildings in Pretoria in 
1956, with its central focus on radical anti-racist and feminist unity: “[Prime 
Minister] Strijdom! Wathint’ abafazi, wathint’ imbokodo, uza kufa” (You 
have struck a woman, you have struck a rock, you will be crushed!) 

Moodley had been on the executive committee of the Hospital Workers 
Union. She joined the leadership of the Natal Indian Congress (Nic) in the 
mid-1950s but remained committed to worker education through sacTu. 
She had also been a “freedom volunteer” knocking on people’s doors to 
engage popular views on a South Africa to come. She had also become a 
nurse. When she and others lost their jobs for leading a strike at King George 
V Hospital, she found work at the Friends of the Sick Association. Moodley 
was arrested and detained multiple times in the repressive 1960s, including 
for ninety days in 1963.”° There are many things to say about the mixed gen- 
dered and racial milieu of the ANC, communist, and SACTU organizing that 
Moodley was part of alongside her comrade Phyllis Naidoo, but it is impor- 
tant to note that her radicalism emerged through a combination of worker 
and community struggle and also, crucially, through her professional life as a 
nurse. Indeed, to be a nurse with a political conscience, and by all accounts a 
daring personality, meant that she could radicalize the notion of care work, 
to turn very crucially to the fundamental problem of modern segregation: 
how to critique the racialization of biopolitical tools without giving up on the 
radical hope of universal access to the means of life. This is the fundamental 
question concerning biopolitical struggle. 

The historiography of Black politics in the transition to apartheid is worth 
revisiting precisely with this attention to struggle on the terrain of biopoli- 
tics. In the 1950s people from Merebank appear to have participated in the 
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labor activism that Billy Nair was involved in, but the records are few and 
far between. Jaya describes his father’s years as a worker in industrial Dur- 
ban and the intensity of labor organizing. He also describes his mother’s in- 
volvement in the Passive Resistance Movement of the 1940s, and her work to 
establish a cooperative to provide cheap provisions to the neighborhood, a 
practice he and others would return to in the 1970s (see chapter 6). 

However, one of the most significant aspects of the consolidation of 
biopolitical critique is usually left outside this historiography, partly because 
its full effect was nipped in the bud despite people like Moodley. This centers 
on the work of Sidney and Emily Kark, pioneers in what would become the 
fields of community health and social medicine. They were white Progres- 
sives who used their expertise for the radical demand for universal access to 
health and medicine. 

Along with their associates, workers, students, and patients, the Karks 
developed a critique of demographic and epidemiological approaches to fer- 
tility, mortality, and natural hazards, drawing on ethnography, sociology, and 
psychology and connecting primary care to “community health” by building 
local capacities in vegetable gardening and dietetics; they helped recruit 
and train community health workers and built comprehensive health cen- 
ters.”° The work of the Karks and their associates was crucial to the recom- 
mendations of the 1944 National Health Services Commission for a national 
health service built on local health centers connected to national hospitals, 
and forty of the planned four hundred health centers were built before the 
National Party was voted into government in 1948.7” 

Looking back at their career from Pholela in rural Zululand, and to the 
approach they developed in the 1940s and 1950s, which they would later call 
community-oriented primary health care, the Karks emphasize their own 
process of learning as they confronted multiple epistemologies of ill health 
and sought to combine epidemiological, behavioral, and clinical approaches 
to preventive and curative service rooted in communities.?® The Karks 
brought together an early critique of segregation with a critique of Nazism 
both in Europe and among South African whites; they drew from the liber- 
alism of some of the academic staff at the University of the Witwatersrand 
(Wits) as well as the new South African Institute of Race Relations, helped 
form the Society for the Study of Medical Conditions among the Bantu at 
Wits, and later studied social anthropology at the University of Oxford with 
Evans Pritchard, Meyer Fortes, and Max Gluckman, which reinforced their 
education at Wits.”° 
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When the liberal minister of the interior, education, and public health, Jan 
Hofmeyr, supported a survey of children’s health and nutrition and a proposal 
to initiate “health units” in the “Native Reserves,’ the Karks became involved 
in the survey and in the Pholela health unit in rural Zululand, the only one to 
be formed after the onset of World War II. In 1942 Henry Gluckman was ap- 
pointed chairman of the National Health Services Commission, which would 
also support their work. Vanessa Noble argues that this group of “forward- 
thinking public health doctors,’ including Gluckman, the Karks, and George 
Gale, “advocated something different”; a report to Hofmeyr in 1942 puts 
forth “that “doctors should be trained as preserver[s] of health rather than as 
mender(s] of diseased bodies”—that is, as biopolitical experts.°° 

Gluckman was later appointed minister of health, and between 1945 and 
1948, he launched forty health centers across the country. The Karks’ work 
in Pholela was fundamentally communitarian and committed to finding the 
causes of poverty, malnutrition, and disease. They used “epidemiological 
surveillance” to diagnose malnutrition, communicable diseases, and psycho- 
social disorders in a way that refused what they saw as a mind-body split 
endemic to medical orthodoxy. In 1945 the Karks were transferred to Durban 
to train health personnel and to start the Institute of Family and Community 
Health (1FcH), headquartered in the former World War II military hospital 
in Clairwood in South Durban. Areas proximal to the 1FCH were selected for 
neighborhood family and community health centers, in Lamontville, Mere- 
bank (“an urban slum area with a mainly Indian Hindu population who had 
settled there some three generations earlier. This bordered on an area with a 
number of Coloured families and adjacent shack dwelling blacks, known as 
the Clairwood-Jacobs area”), Woodlands (“a white housing estate, recently 
developed for WWII ex-servicemen and their families”), and Mobeni Indus- 
trial Zone, the site of the Industrial Health Centre of the 1FcH.*! Gale, about 
to become dean of the new University of Natal, Durban Medical School, in 
1951, wrote to Sidney Kark to suggest that the “non-European doctor, with 
his more intimate knowledge of the outlook and language of his own people, 
will be able to make his most valuable contribution to their health needs” as a 
kind of general practitioner working inside/outside a hospital environment.” 

In South Durban the Karks sought this complex approach to commu- 
nity health with teams of doctors, nurses, and health educators providing 
services to neighborhoods. Health centers ran community health programs 
for curative and preventive health, including prenatal and postnatal care for 
mothers and babies. They encouraged school health programs. A preschool 
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center in Merebank formed “milk clubs” to take advantage of municipal de- 
livery of free milk to volunteer homes, and mothers were organized to su- 
pervise the program along with a community health educator. Finally, they 
envisioned an Industrial Health Centre in rapidly industrializing Mobeni, 
working through clinics within factories and providing health examinations 
for all and health care specifically to Black workers who did not have the 
medical and insurance schemes afforded to white workers. 

The Karks argued for new kinds of medical practitioners and localized 
experts in their holistic approach to health care and education. Their notion 
of “community health educators” met considerable opposition from public 
health nurses on the British model. In response, they argued that community 
health education required a class distinct from doctors, nurses, midwives, 
and social case workers—that is, people who were part of the community 
but not involved with the urgency of care for the sick. They began training 
for community health educators in Pholela and then in Clairwood, envision- 
ing a university program, which collapsed when the idea of a national health 
service was shut down in the late 1950s.** 

Interpreting their research in South Durban, the Karks saw a “stability of 
family living” with “three or four generations of family living in Merebank,’ 
a startling indication of the settled nature of at least some Indian families in 
the area. Corroborating Jaya’s recollections of his grandmother, they note the 
importance of “traditional Indian midwives” and comment that Durban City 
Council's Health Department “supervised these midwives by routine inspec- 
tion . . . and basic instruction in hygienic methods.” Contrasting this with the 
absence of midwives in rural and urban African settlements in Pholela and 
Lamontville, they also show that neonatal mortality rates in Indian Mere- 
bank and Springfield (7 and 13 per 1,000 live births, respectively) were con- 
siderably lower than in “better-off” African Lamontville (35 per 1,000) and 
poorer rural Pholela (60 per 1,000).*° 

When Sidney Kark was invited by Alan Taylor in 1946 to be part of the 
committee of the Durban Medical School, his main contribution was to in- 
clude family practice and community medicine, with the 1FCcH as a satellite 
department supported by the Rockefeller Foundation. The notion of “health 
centers” circulated through these networks from Durban to various parts of 
the world. However, the Karks recall obstacles, beginning with the fact that 
the Durban Medical School was segregated from its inception. Rockefeller 
funding kept the 1FCH going in its last five years, until 1955, after which the 
IFCH and the family medicine clerkship for students at the medical school 
ended. As they put it, “The many excellent men and women health educa- 
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tors, health recorders and statisticians and laboratory workers who had been 
trained and worked over a number of years at the 1FCH, had also received no 
official professional recognition of their status. . . . The loss to South Africa of 
this highly trained and motivated cadre of health professionals was a tragic 
outcome.’6 

Durban’s experiment with social medicine had been reliant on Rockefeller 
funding. When the Karks left, these people and places remained.®” Noble 
writes that doctors and nurses were moved to curative facilities and that 
“Community Health Workers were either retrenched or used as hospital order- 
lies”?! The Karks departed for the United States in 1958, to Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, and then on to Israel, to a joint World Health Organization—Israel 
project in social medicine, and then on to rural community health with the 
Navajo in the United States. Like the Karks, Mervyn Susser also left the in- 
creasingly repressive context that was apartheid’s first decade (see chapter 5). 
However, as the Karks point out, people trained to think about public health 
remained in South Durban, a landscape increasingly dominated by toxic ill 
health. 

Parallel to these events, the possibility of anti-racist unity through bio- 
political or other means was challenged by an event remembered simply 


as “1949.” 


The 1949 “Durban Riots”: Racial Sovereignty Strikes Back 


On the evening of Thursday, January 13, 1949, in the busy Grey Street enclave 
in the heart of the city, a young African man and a young Indian shop atten- 
dant got into an altercation.*’ On the face of it, to see two young men in con- 
flict is unremarkable. Nor would it have been unusual to see Africans subject 
to racism from shop employees, traders, bus conductors, and other Indian 
plebeians who worked in what Jon Soske calls the Indian-owned and -run 
“ersatz infrastructure” of the segregated city.*? Then the Indian youth threw 
the African into a window and cut open his head. The space and time of this 
event are important: “at the end of the day amidst the crowds of Victoria 
Street, near the central bus depot where thousands of Africans and Indians 
queued for a bus home. This was the heartland of the Indian commercial 
center, and the site of Durban’s largest ‘Native’ beer hall and market stalls.’ 
Several Africans confronted the shop assistant. Others, among them Indi- 
ans, came to his defense. Rumors circulated about an Indian crowd killing 
a young African man, and more people arrived on the scene. Some Indians 
in balconies above threw bottles and bricks onto Africans below. A street 
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fight between groups of Indians and Africans using sticks and stones spread 
across the Casbah. Some Africans, later called a “mob,” shifted out to attack 
Indian people, vehicles, and shops late into the night. 

Things escalated dramatically on Friday, as groups of African men and 
women joined a more violent and directed anti-Indian effort, drawing on 
others through hostels, dance troops, boxing clubs, and other social net- 
works.” Police intervention was slow, and some white onlookers goaded 
people to raid Indian shops. When the military was called in to contain the 
Casbah, the violent attacks shifted to Cato Manor and Jacobs. In Soske’s 
reading, “rampaging crowds burnt houses and stores, raped Indian women 
and girls, and viciously bludgeoned Indians of all ages, sexes, and social 
classes. Particularly in the outlying areas, the pogrom targeted the Indian 
poor and working class—the only target readily available. The goal was clear: 
to drive Indians out”? The military and police responded violently into the 
night, with reports of machine guns firing into crowds “for five minutes at a 
time”** Official figures reported “87 Africans, 50 Indians, 4 unidentified, and 
1 European killed; 1,087 people injured; 40,000 Indian refugees; over 300 
buildings destroyed; and more than 2,000 structures damaged”; African and 
Indian newspapers reported higher numbers.*° 

Soske follows Bill Freund’s characterization of a melee that turned into 
a pogrom, refusing the term used by the white press and subsequently by 
popular and scholarly historiography: “the Durban Riots:’*° The transposi- 
tion of the “race riot” from the United States, Soske argues, was a thin eu- 
phemism for racial violence in response to Black assertion in response to 
racism, and it ignores the complexity of race, the context of segregation, and 
the targeting of Indians. Freund’s explanation makes more of Iain Edwards's 
focus on the event's epicenter in Mkhumbane, Cato Manor, where a “prole- 
tarian populism” was forged through a mixture of migrant labor, Zulu ethnic 
chauvinism, and an ideology of a “New Africa” built on decisive “war against 
Indians,’ which in turn referenced all the ways in which Indians were the 


47 “Dro- 


proximal oppressors in the landscape of everyday racism in Durban. 
letarian populism” in Mkhumbane was a rejection of Victorian Progressiv- 
ism propagated by mission schools and Christian reform; Freund calls it a 
struggle for “a new sort of patronage.”4* But what kind of patronage would be 
effective in dismantling everyday racism? 

In the aftermath of the event, commentators, particularly African national- 
ists, struggled with engaging the conditions of possibility of violence without 
condoning it. An emergent Congress “nonracialism,’ particularly from ANC- 


aligned intellectuals like Ismail Meer, Fatima Meer, and Dr. Goonam, posed 
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the 1949 pogrom as an aberration. Dr. Goonam writes, “Many [Africans], in 
fact, in Cato Manor, Mayville, Second River, Briardene, Sea Cow Lake and 
Springfield protected their Indian neighbours and sheltered them in their 
home against attacks by [other] Africans.”? 

Soske looks across the Indian and African press to argue against this Con- 
gress scripting of the violence as a wakeup call for a politics of nonracial alli- 
ance.” The Indian press aligned to the Congress posed the “Durban Riots” as 
incited by the state, a conspiratorial line that spoke to an Indian public that 
had long been on the receiving end of official racism. The African press, in 
contrast, highlighted everyday indignities of life in the segregated city, pep- 
pered by acts of Indian arrogance and exploitation; these charges of rack- 
renting, usury, overcharging, and black marketing, however, echoed a long 
history of white anti-Indian racism that recycled anti-Semitic tropes of the 
rapacious trader-moneylender-landlord. 

In a lucid and spatially attuned account, Vivek Narayanan argues that 
“1949 ... can be read as a parable of the flow and divergence of information,’ 
with possibilities of public transgression and racialized privacy across the 
spaces of a segregated city.” The effects of “1949” were just as spatially varied. 
In the Congress tradition, the aftermath prompted a rearticulation of Indian 
middle-class activism, heir to the tradition of Indian progressivism, in the 
form of the Transvaal ANC and the Natal anc Youth League, and also in 
underground sacp cells within these organizations. However, membership 
in the ANC expanded dramatically across the country in the late 1950s except 
in Natal.” Freund’s explanation is that the conditions for radical political 
consciousness were weak in Durban in contrast to the Witwatersrand, but 
this is a negative explanation.” Narayanan’s spatial sensitivity is important 
in this regard. 

The whirl of sentiment circulating around “1949” was also notably gen- 
dered and sexualized. From its inception, Soske notes that “on the first 
evening of the 1949 Durban Riots, a crowd of African men gathered out- 
side the Grey Street Women’s Hostel, demanding the delivery of women 
who associated with Indians”®* The specter of Indian men seducing African 
women returns in testimony about participating in the riots, and in subse- 
quent writing about the events, echoing National Party fearmongering about 
miscegenation as well as wider imperial discourses of sexuality, but also the 
real threat of sexual violence that accompanied African women’s domestic 
labor.” Dr. Goonam writes of attending to young girls fourteen and fifteen 
years old who were raped during the violence in Clairwood, Jacobs, and Mere- 
bank; Soske situates this violence against women, and forced and consensual 
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sex across the color line in historical processes that include the expulsion 
of African women from the city followed by their entry into urban waged 
work in the 1940s, their movement without passes for a period of time, the 
gendered shift in domestic labor in white and Indian homes from African 
“kitchen boys” to African women domestic workers, shifting gender poli- 
tics in Indian and African nationalisms of the early twentieth century, wide- 
spread fear and loathing of the “modern” African woman, and various confla- 
tions of African women’s employment with assertiveness and promiscuity.° 

The accusation that Indian men systematically seduced African women 
was ubiquitous, and it centered on specific places: Indian shops, buses, and 
domestic spaces.” In Indian domestic space, African servants were in rela- 
tions of apparent intimacy and yet racial distance through restrictions on 
interdining and sharing of utensils in ways that, at least in Indian homes, 
indexed anti-Dalit racism in India (see chapter 2). African women’s domestic 
labor was a cipher for broader anxieties about the persistence or adaptation 
of African social institutions in the context of racial capitalism. The defense 
of African women from sexual degeneration was a sign of actual, forced and 
unforced, sexual interaction across the color line, which would soon be rec- 
ognized in an unexpectedly large Coloured population emerging from the 
forced removals of Indian homes across the city. 

The figure of the Black woman in domestic servitude—whether African, 
Indian, or Coloured—demonstrated something else, which is that however 
much the apartheid state might pursue a system of residential segregation, 
the interiors of homes would remain spaces of variously forced intimacy that 
held the possibility of something other than racial sovereignty. These itiner- 
aries are part of the figure of the Black domestic worker looking away from 
the camera in the photograph at the beginning of this chapter. 


What Remains? Critical Infrastructure 


The most obvious forgotten remnant of this period is the contradictory 
industrial-residential built environment of South Durban, forged between 
the imperatives of industrialization and segregation, disclosing while effacing 
the labors of those who made and maintained this productive landscape. In- 
frastructural maintenance widens the arena of unwaged or unvalorized care 
work, as feminists have long argued. We have seen that the local state’s alea- 
tory territorialization of South Durban into an industrial landscape foisted 
industrial pollution on those who shared space with manufacturing capital. 
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From the perspective of people in this environment, habitation was always 
untenable, and they sought various ways to mark the effects of industry on 
health long before the language of environmental justice (see chapter 9). 

Many scholars have turned to the 1940s in South Africa as a decade of 
possibility.°* What we see from South Durban in this period is that some 
saw possibilities in forging a better welfare state responsive to the Black ma- 
jority, while others, like the young Billy Nair and Poo Moodley, were forg- 
ing a militant critique of the social formation. They were engaged in what 
thinkers from André Gorz to Ruth Wilson Gilmore call “non-reformist 
reform” or “abolitionist” reform that turns the critique of health injustice 
into the dismantling of the racial biopolitical infrastructure that sustains 
capitalism itself.°? 

Consider how the late Phyllis Naidoo, irascible political activist from Dur- 
ban, found her way at the age of seventeen (around 1945—46) to a settlement 
run by the Friends of the Sick Association, formed in 1941, which ran a tuber- 
culosis clinic in Newlands. Naidoo recounts how a group of people centered 
on Paul and Nell Sykes “got together and established a tent and got donations 
to build a little facility,’ which she then joined as “a nurse of sorts without 
any training.” The situation was so grim that, as she put it, “We just filled 
these buggers up,’ meaning that they could only patch up people’s wounds. 
At some point, she recounts a fundamental disagreement “when one of the 
fellows who was so sick and we had made him well again was discharged to 
go home and of course home was unemployment, and in two weeks’ time 
he was back and he died on us. I got the hell in to Paul. I said, ‘What are we 
doing? What are we doing? We’re spending our energies here and they come 
back again’ I was about 17 then. And he said, ‘Look, that is politics”°° 

This was the turning point for Naidoo, as she turned to the passive 
resistance movement of 1946, joining Poo Moodley, and subsequently to the 
Non-European Unity Movement, a Trotskyist organization with deeper roots 
in the Cape, and particularly in the Pondoland revolts of the early 1950s. In 
1956 she became actively involved in support for the 156 Congress leaders im- 
prisoned for two weeks during what would be called the Treason Trial. 

When we met in her modest home in the borderlands of middle-class 
Durban, she sat in a room covered with boxes containing material on these 
activists, most of whom she thought had been forgotten by the struggle pan- 
theon. Much of the work she continued to do was to document in a series 
of books the “footsteps” people took, along with her, in the long struggle 
against apartheid.“ Antoinette Burton thoughtfully reads Naidoo’s writings 
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as “a radical form of biographical and autobiographical memory, and a re- 
markable archive of Afrindian solidarities and frictions”® What is crucial is 
that her critical imagination, like that of Moodley, took shape in relation to 
social medicine emerging from regional landscapes of injustice and ill health. 
As she put it, every footstep in these struggles matters. 


Community Health Today, 2002- 


Life next to an oil refinery has made Wentworth a hub of interest in vari- 
ous kinds of private investments in development and social welfare. This and 
the mobilization around environmental and labor concerns have led the city 
and corporations to try to engage community representatives through the 
technocratic language of stakeholder management. Finance for social proj- 
ects through corporate social responsibility programs has been the topic of 
fierce debate in community meetings. The South Durban Community En- 
vironmental Alliance (SDCEA) refuses what it sees as tainted money, while 
other groups and individuals have taken a more pragmatic perspective, mak- 
ing every crumb from corporations count for something meaningful to the 
lives of residents. Despite these risks, a significant number of Wentworth’s 
residents put their bodies and minds to community work. 

I spent considerable time with George Ruiters, who also introduced me 
to the late Aunty Tilly. An unpaid community health care counselor who 
is largely self-taught, George has been a wellspring of insight that I return 
to throughout this book. When we met, George had worked across various 
organizations, on environmental issues, public health, domestic violence, 
and children’s rights, but he has steadily built an expertise in sexuality and 
HIV/AIDS. 

George’s family came to Wentworth from the Eastern Cape environs 
of Kokstad, where, he adds poignantly, “My grandmother used to take in 
mentally retarded patients. . .. Maybe that’s where I got it from... I’m not 
too sure... helping others. My aunt and granny used to do a lot of that.’ 
George’s narrative is one of linguistic fluidity and constant movement, and it 
offers a powerful argument about the intergenerational transmission of gen- 
dered caregiving. If Black women have been specific bearers of stigma and 
pain, they have also been powerful figures in reworking the politics of care. 

Like Naidoo and Moodley more than half a century earlier, both George 
and Aunty Tilly felt their calling as community health workers. Both of them 
pieced together their training and education in informal ways, as passion- 
ate professionals who worked carefully around the conservatism and self- 
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interest surrounding them. Both put their time and energy, unfailingly, into 
the health of people in the community. Careful about the stigma surround- 
ing AIDS, they worked as informal advisors to people on antiretroviral and 
other time-sensitive medication to ensure compliance. Most important, they 
worked to make South Durban a place not just of suffering but also of ad- 
vocacy for the right to dignified conditions of life. In these endeavors they 
index a longer set of struggles over biopolitical expertise, including those 
of the unnamed Black participants working with the Karks, and many others 
since. In their daily practice as community health counselors, both George 
and Aunty Tilly have kept active the remains of biopolitical struggle forged 
in South Durban in the 1940s. 


Remains of Racial/Sexual Capitalism 


In light of the turbulent emergence of biopolitical struggle in the 1940s, how 
might we return to the conversation among Toni Morrison, Angela Davis, and 
the Black woman at the center of the photograph at the start of this chapter? 
How might we take seriously the many visible and invisible dimensions of 
the praxis of the domestic servant, her arms taut as she pulls a pram, glanc- 
ing down at the children or possibly at the white woman behind her? We 
might think with Morrison’s reminder about audiences, to imagine all pos- 
sible ways that she might be read. A simple act of looking back and down, 
at the center of the frame, captures that human praxis as embodied is never 
simply legible by any “gaze.” 

As we read her in this way, she takes over the photograph and its possi- 
bilities. We might now read the photograph as a commentary on the impos- 
sibility of erasure of the essential labors of raced and gendered care work 
that are not always but typically, in racial capitalist societies, the provenance 
of Black women, women of color, and the gender nonnormative. Her literal 
centrality in the image returns us to many forms of raced/gendered labor es- 
sential to the reproduction of labor power, and, by extension, to the biopoliti- 
cal critique of racial/sexual capitalism. Aunty Tilly’s praxis as a wise woman, 
a fierce African critic of racism and sexism in Wentworth, is part of a wider 
world of Black women’s praxis that has been a red thread through the Black 
radical tradition, also in South Africa. 

In the proximal years of the postwar period, in the lead-up to the surprise 
electoral victory of the National Party in 1948, white women’s virtue was de- 
ployed as an electoral fetish detached from the praxis of gendered survival 
across the color line. Just as the specter of “mixed marriages” had been key 
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to the 1934 election, the protection of the purity of the white race returned 
in 1948 in a multifaceted desire to keep work, home, community, city, and 


nation from the contamination of entanglement.°* 


While a seemingly un- 
gendered politics between men spoke for the nation, the actually sexed and 
gendered reality of life was not quite submerged around it. 

This is the milieu in which Shireen Hassim powerfully argues that Indian 
women in the 1940s began to make common cause in public politics with 
African women in opposition to white supremacy and in defense of women’s 
rights, and they faced routine repression from political organizations; in re- 
sponse, women from the Anc Women’s League, the Communist Party, and 
trade unions formed a nonracial Federation of South African Women. The 
following excerpt from their “Women’s Charter” is a powerful expression of 
the simultaneity of multiple struggles as foundational to a future of universal 
rights: 


The law has lagged behind the development of society; it no longer 
corresponds to the actual social and economic position of women. The 
law has become an obstacle to the progress of the women, and there- 
fore a brake on the whole of society. This intolerable condition would 
not be allowed to continue were it not for the refusal of a large section 
of our menfolk to concede to us women the rights and privileges which 
they demand for themselves. We shall teach men they cannot hope to 
liberate themselves from the evils of discrimination and prejudice as 
long as they fail to extend to women complete and unqualified equality 
in law and practice.®° 


The federation subsequently accepted the ANc’s leadership for pragmatic rea- 
sons, Hassim argues, but this did not prevent its autonomous organization 
of the militant march of two thousand women to the Union Buildings 
in Pretoria on August 9, 1956, led by a multiracial group of four women, 
carrying twenty thousand petitions protesting the extension of pass laws to 
women; this was the historic Women’s March that Moodley had attended. 

Hassim adds a cautionary point to this much-memorialized moment, that 
it was not just the ANc Women’s League or the Federation of South African 
Women who were behind the emergence of women’s critique. Rather, the 
gendered praxis of survival in a segregated society pointed to an emergent 
conception of biopolitical struggle exemplified well in 1940s South Durban. 
Dealing with the damage of segregation in the years before apartheid, the 
praxis she points to runs through this book. Here is Hassim’s radical Black 
feminist critique of our collective past and present: 
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In addition to the overt political organization of women, many other 
forms of associational life provided solidarity networks for newly 
urbanized women, functioned as women’s forums within religious 
communities, or performed economics support roles (savings clubs— 
“stokvels”—and burial societies). These organizational forms need to 
be recognized if we are to use a more fluid understanding of politics 
than that defined by male-centered political organizations. In their ev- 
eryday life within these nonpolitical structures women often develop 
a collective consciousness that can be mobilized when the survival of 
communities is at stake... . In South Africa the everyday organization 
of women around their roles as mothers and community members 
by far outweighs the number of women engaged in overt political 
activities. Yet, a deeper analysis of women’s political organizations 
suggests that the strategic links and cultural affinities between those 
organizations and the “apolitical” women’s groups are more extensive 
than is generally credited.%” 
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The Science Fiction of Apartheid’s 
Spatial Fix, 1948-19708 


The most important practical issue in race zoning is: Where will the people go who are now 
living in areas zoned for another race, and how will they re-establish themselves? Our illegal 
shack areas demonstrate only too clearly how ineffective segregatory laws can be when they 
merely prohibit a group from living in a certain place but do not provide adequately for them 
elsewhere. Effective implementation of the Group Areas Act must go even further than pro- 
viding alternative accommodation. It should strive to make the alternative accommodation so 
attractive that people will voluntarily try to secure it. 


—UNIVERSITY OF NATAL, Durban Housing Survey, 1951 


Simply this: that race is the tomb wherein the historical consciousness is interred, alive; that 
try as it might, the empire can never wholly erase intimations of possibilities native to the very 
idea of humanity; that there is life after apartheid—no, that there is life, human, all-too-human 
life, palpitating within the peculiar institution of apartheid. 


—ATO SEKYI-OTU, Fanon’ Dialectic of Experience 


Fictions of a Racial-Spatial Fix 


Omar Badsha, photographer of the iconic image in figure 5.1, is a hinge be- 
tween the political effervescence of the 1950s as witnessed from Durban’s 


Casbah, and the revolutionary uprisings of the 1970s. Badsha’s praxis is also 
a hinge in another sense. Thus far, the photographs in this book have been 
akin to Cedric Robinson's forgeries of racial capitalism.' Badsha’s photogra- 
phy sought something else. His pioneering work as an engaged photographer 
and artist-activist helped nurture a Black photographic tradition steadfastly 
focused on fugitive forms of conviviality necessary for the persistence of 
struggle. 

Shaped by the cultural and political life of the Casbah, Badsha’s most 
powerful influences were his artist father, Ebrahim Badsha, member of the 
Bantu, Indian, Coloured Arts Group, and his photojournalist uncle, Moosa 
Badsha. In the 1960s Omar Badsha was recruited into the African National 
Congress (ANC) underground, where he worked with A. K. M. Docrat and 
Phyllis Naidoo. In his public life as an artist, Badsha worked with water- 
color, printmaking, and photography. He was close to artist Dumile Feni 
and writers Mafika Gwala and Mandla Langa, each transformed by the 
Black Consciousness Movement of the 1970s. He enabled connections 
among independent Black trade unions, the Natal Indian Congress (Nic), 
Black Consciousness (BC), and university student movements in the 1970s 
and is remembered by former youth as a living link across generations of 
dissident politics and art. 

Turning back to the photograph (figure 5.1), the backdrop is the Grey 
Street Mosque, object of many decades of official loathing of Indian pres- 
ence in town, and a silent reminder that Durban would never be a white 
city. The caption tells us that the occasion is the celebration of Badsha Pir, 
the unknown indentured laborer retrospectively recast as a Sufi saint in the 
settlement of South Asian Islam (see chapter 2). Some versions are titled 
Rathi Players, implying that the taut, bare-chested man holds a dagger aloft 
while engrossed in ritualized public flagellation to lament the death of Ali, 
the Prophet’s nephew. This ritual from the festival Ashura during the month 
of Muharram was part of syncretic religious life under indenture, then was 
pushed into the margins as reformist Islam has sought to stamp out South 
Asian aspects of religious expression since the 1990s.” The photograph cap- 
tures the persistence of demotic Muslim ritual in postindenture Durban; it is 
a reminder that this is an Indian Ocean city. 

Consider this photograph in relation to this chapter’s opening epigraph, 
an anticipatory forgery from the Durban Housing Survey assembled by the 
Department of Economics of the University of Natal following the Barnes 
Report on racial zoning (see chapter 3). When this excellent volume was 
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FIGURE 5.1 Badsha Pir birthday celebrations, Grey Street, Durban, 1980. © Omar Badsha. 


published, apartheid’s forced removals had begun, and the authors make 
the same point that I make here, that dispossession implies resettlement 
elsewhere. However, dispossession is one instrument in the multifaceted 
processes of racism as “state-sanctioned or extralegal production and ex- 
ploitation of group-differentiated vulnerability to premature death”? This is 
why the last line of the paragraph is pure liberal delusion, which switches 
to the normative when popular consent to forced removal is utterly im- 
plausible. Instead, “effective implementation” required an intensification of 
a police mode of biopolitical government.* Badsha’s photograph captures 
exactly what escapes its grasp. 

Contrast this with the statement from Ato Sekyi-Otu’s lucid reading of 
Frantz Fanon that “race is the tomb wherein the historical consciousness is 
interred, alive,’ but also that “there is life, human, all-too-human life, palpi- 
tating within the peculiar institution of apartheid’ This precise, dialecti- 
cal formulation marks the impossibility of apartheid’s attempt to fix racial 
capitalism so effectively that it might extinguish all-too-human life. That 
the photograph ritually disinters the unknown indentured mystic Badsha 
Pir adds a particular pathos to life that survives attempted entombment. As 
we encounter the Black photographers mentored by Badsha in chapters to 
come, we will see that they have focused exactly on the problem of life that 
survives apartheid. 
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Returning to Badsha’s image, we might also ask why some places demol- 
ished under apartheid’s Group Areas Act of 1950 are memorialized as iconic 
sites of multiracial conviviality—Cape Town’s District Six, Johannesburg's 
Sophiatown, and Durban’s Cato Manor and Casbah—while places produced 
by apartheid cannot be seen as also possible sites of transgressive political 
culture.° Yet this is what Merebank and Wentworth became as racial town- 
ships that were also places of conviviality that would support vibrant political 
cultures in decades to come. While the Merebank-Wentworth Housing 
Scheme and subsequent apartheid townships of Merebank and Wentworth 
would soon be surrounded and permeated by polluting industry, its denizens 
have never submitted to apartheid’s deadening certainties. 

The argument of this chapter is that even in apartheid’s heyday, everyday 
practice was never entirely overwhelmed by legislative, administrative, or po- 
lice power. City hall could never make Durban conform to its racial-spatial fic- 
tions. Instead, forms of conviviality long constitutive of Durban’s interstices 
became increasingly apparent as apartheid’s geographies entered a prolonged 
political and economic crisis beginning in the late 1960s. This is what the fig- 
ure of the rathi player in Badsha’s photograph proclaims. Reading archives 
of the apartheid state in relation to people’s recollections, we will see many 
dimensions of complicity and contradiction in apartheid’s statecraft. Rather 
than fixed racial worlds, we see dialectical townships that unfix people from 
their presumed slots in racial space, in many moments of refusal. 


Apartheid in History and Theory 


For all its familiarity, apartheid resists easy definition. It is... even more elusive . . . as a totality. 
—SAUL DUBOW, Apartheid, 1948-1994. 


After its 1948 electoral victory, the National Party (or the Nationalists or 
“Nats”) had to turn an imprecise electoral slogan fueled by racial fears of 
swart gevaar (black peril), oorstrooming (swamping), and bloedvermenging 
(miscegenation) into policy.’ Apartheid's ascendant phase, 1948-59, centered 
on deepening hegemony through “petty apartheid,’ or the everyday segrega- 
tion of services and amenities; its second phase, 1959-66, deepened “grand 
apartheid,’ or the attempt at nominal independence and “separate devel- 
opment” in ethno-racial-linguistic areas, linking “separate but not equal” 
segregation in the US South to notions of “development” co-opted from 
continental decolonization; and its third phase, after 1966, was marked by 
prolonged political and economic crisis.® 
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In its heyday, apartheid promised an overtly racist variation on the mid- 
century golden age of welfare capitalism upheld by energy self-sufficiency, 
global demand for South African gold, anti-communism, and administered 
segregation of work, housing, welfare, and leisure. Mirroring this complex- 
ity, the historiography of apartheid is a treasure trove and a hornet’s nest.’ 
Apartheid was singular in some respects, an exceptionalism that helped gal- 
vanize a global movement to end it. Apartheid statecraft sometimes aided 
capital’s quest for a racial-spatial fix, but it was also “a fix” as an intoxicant 
and “in a fix” in its protracted last decades, prompting progressive strands of 
capital to seek a political transition. 

Intensified policing and organization in apartheid’s first phase spurred the 
1960 mass protest against pass law arrests, organized by the Pan Africanist 
Congress in Sharpeville and Langa. Police violence was followed by the dec- 
laration of a state of emergency and the banning of the anc and Pan Afri- 
canist Congress. The underground South African Communist Party (SACP) 
helped the Congress Alliance to respond. The sacr leadership abstracted 
from the peasant revolt in Pondoland “a generalized popular susceptibility 
for revolutionary violence,’ and the party conference of 1960 committed to “a 
campaign of economic sabotage to precede a guerrilla war,’ despite disagree- 
ment from Durban communist lawyer Rowley Arenstein, who had defended 
the Mpondoland insurrectionists, as well as ANC president Albert Luthuli, 
recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize awarded close to the launch of uMkhonto 
we Sizwe (MK), literally “Spear of the Nation”! 

Two years later, a police raid of Liliesleaf Farm in Rivonia unearthed “Op- 
eration Mayibuye,’ a schematic document laying out a strategy for armed 
struggle." Almost the entirety of the Mk High Command was arrested, in- 
cluding key Anc and sacp leadership with the exception of Oliver Tambo 
and Joe Slovo, both abroad. Nelson Mandela, traveling underground, was 
arrested on the road in Natal through a tip-off from the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA). The 1963 Rivonia Trial marked a turning point after which 
the top leadership would languish in jail or in exile for almost three decades. 

The tragedy of this moment occludes other possibilities, like mass agrar- 
ian mobilization and rural-urban organization. As in the 1940s, resistance in 
Natal and Zululand towns and the countryside in 1959 was led by women and 
centered on “issues that affected women’s livelihoods, such as the spread- 
ing betterment schemes, new forestry regulations, women’s passes, taxes 
on wives, threatened removals from black spots, stock control enforcement 
and cattle dipping requirements which intensified their work conditions”; 
rural women joined in urban protests, as at Curries Fountain in Durban and 
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Umzinto farther south in July 1959.'? Cherryl Walker documents a fascinat- 
ing protest in which twenty thousand women struck in Ixopo for their right 
to have a Native women’s commissioner rather than to have their rights me- 
diated by their husbands and headmen; in a simultaneous wave of action, 
people destroyed three-fourths of the hated cattle-dipping tanks in rural 
Natal.!? A mass meeting at Durban City Hall in February that year focused 
on a boycott of buses and beer halls and a general strike in opposition to 
forced removals; from late March to early April, mass strikes and marches in 
Durban had strong support from migrant workers, culminating in an April 1 
march of a thousand people from Mkhumbane in Cato Manor to the central 
jail, which Bill Freund calls “a prospective storming of the Bastille” What is 
important is the mosaic of livelihood concerns in these struggles. 

The clampdown after April 1960 sought to normalize “torture, solitary 
confinement, indefinite detention without trial [after the 1967 Terrorism 
Act], deaths in detention,’ and regular use of the death penalty.” Several key 
organizers in Durban were neutralized: Luthuli was banished to his rural 
home; Moses Mabhida exiled; Harry Gwala, Curnick Ndlovu, and Billy Nair 
imprisoned. The aftermath of this moment is often written off as a period of 
political quiescence, but the banned, jailed, and exiled male leadership made 
space for women-led militancy, including that of Winnie Mandela, Albertina 
Sisulu, Fatima Meer, Amina Cachalia, Phyllis Naidoo, and many others. 

Twinned with repression was apartheid law, the two pillars of which were 
the Population Registration Act of 1950, which sought to classify all South 
Africans by race “based on appearance, general acceptance and repute” and 
subsequently also by “descent”; and the Group Areas Act of 1950, reenacted 
in 1957 and 1966, which sought comprehensive racial segregation of residen- 
tial, commercial, and work areas to eliminate interracial “friction”? When 
Indian Merebank and Coloured Wentworth became racial Group Areas, 
their residents had already been electorally disfranchised, but for Went- 
worth’s residents, the injury was as recent as 1956. Another set of laws 
deepened labor market segregation, limiting African construction labor 
through the Bantu Building Workers Act of 1951 and deepening job reserva- 
tions through the Industrial Conciliation Act of 1956.8 The Western Cape 
was declared a “Coloured labour preference area,’ spatially and racially lim- 
iting specific jobs to people designated Coloured, with effects in places, like 
Wentworth. 

Nationalist hegemony required placating fractions of capital through new 
forms of biopolitical statecraft. Tightening influx control, focused on Afri- 
can “migrants” to cities, was a compromise between agrarian capital, keen 
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to control migration out of agriculture, and mining capital, interested in 
stabilizing labor through rural reserves.”° Biopolitical imperatives deepened 
the state’s administrative power through what Ivan Evans poses as David 
Harvey’s spatial fix, exemplified by the planned urban location “linked to... 
the racialization of space and the incorporation of modern methods of town 
planning into urban administration?! 

Apartheid’s coercive spatial biopolitics sought to severely curtail Afri- 
can livelihoods in multiple ways: by limiting trade, slowing construction of 
“subeconomic” housing, ending urban tenancies, cutting back technical and 
secondary school expansion, and shifting services for the infirm and the el- 
derly to the homelands. The combined attempt was to restrict African urban 
life to townships and to homelands with restored chiefly authority. Hendrik 
Verwoerd’s policy of “separate development” used the language of decolo- 
nization to provide “self-determination” to African “nations” in homelands, 
while the Promotion of Bantu Self-Government Act of 1959 laid the basis 
of homeland “self-government” and the end of minimal representation of 
Africans in Parliament. The 1960 referendum to declare South Africa a re- 
public was a conscious defection from reformism in the British Common- 
wealth, signified by the British prime minister Harold Macmillan’s “Winds 
of Change” speech in the South African parliament.”? Verwoerd’s successor, 
John Vorster, subsequently used alarmist demographics on African presence 
in urban South Africa to accelerate homeland “independence” in the Trans- 
kei (1976), Bophuthatswana (1977), Venda (1970), and Ciskei (1981), which 
left more than eight million Africans disfranchised in fragmented spaces 
of deprivation. While less than half of the African population in 1970 lived 
in homelands, official policy labeled them “temporary sojourners” in white 
areas, harking back to the Urban Areas Act of 1923 and to Victorian crimi- 
nalization of vagrancy.”? 

Homeland “independence” is important for South Durban because “de- 
Africanization,’ in Patric Tariq Mellet’s terms, required the expropriation of 
uncounted numbers of people of mixed backgrounds from the Transkei and 
from the coastal areas north and south of Durban, who were compelled to 
move to the city, many of whom would end up classified as Coloureds in 
Wentworth.”* Many of them retained rural-urban lives, sending children to 
extended families in the countryside or to the Little Flower boarding school 
in Ixopo. Morris Fynn’s attempts at claiming chieftaincy were crucially con- 
nected to expropriation through homeland “independence” (see chapter 2). 

Explaining these complex and differentiated dynamics was of course no 
simple task. After his escape from a Johannesburg jail, Harold Wolpe became 
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one of the key theorists for the ANC-SACpP alliance in exile. In part to dem- 
onstrate the indivisibility of communist and anti-apartheid struggle, Wolpe 
explained the transition to apartheid as necessitated by the increasing inabil- 
ity of households in the reserves to subsidize superexploited male migrant 
labor in the mines.”° The ensuing race-class debate hinged on how apartheid 
and capitalism were interrelated, whether liberal reform was possible within 
apartheid, and whether anti-apartheid struggle required radical critique of 
capitalism. 

In response to this debate, Stuart Hall argues for the importance of “ar- 
ticulation” of de jure racism and capitalism under apartheid, where articula- 
tion implies both “joining-up” and “giving expression” to the specific form 
of racial capitalism.”° In parallel, Marxist historians Martin Legassick and 
Charles van Onselen pose the compound system for migrant labor as provid- 
ing the spatial archetype for an intensification of segregation culminating in 
apartheid. In Legassick’s framing, apartheid’s townships are “carefully seg- 
regated and police-controlled areas that resemble mining compounds on a 
large scale”? Yet the question of how the migrant labor system provided the 
foundations for what Van Onselen calls a system of total control remains a 
question.”* What falls out of these formulations is precisely Hall’s Gramscian 
attentiveness to the expressive aspect of articulation in common sense and 
popular will.?? 

Another important line of argument about South African capitalism 
emerges from Ben Fine and Zavareh Rustomjee’s study of the minerals- 
energy complex (MEC), the alliance of state and corporate entities in the pro- 
duction and export of minerals central to twentieth-century South African 
capitalism.°° The prominence of the MEc in the apartheid period centered on 
parastatals including the Electricity Supply Commission (Eskom), the Iron 
and Steel Industrial Corporation (Iscor), and petroleum corporation SASOL 
(South African Coal Oil and Gas Corporation), which promised the apart- 
heid regime energy independence through technology to transform coal into 
oil. Afrikaner finance capital’s inroads into production in the late 1950s 
helped bridge English and Afrikaner capital in a densely articulated, capital- 
intensive political economy linking the state and corporate capital.*? Apart- 
heid capitalism strengthened this bimodal industrial structure, with private 
and parastatal corporate giants invested heavily in the MEC, and a consumer 
goods sector protected through import substitution industrialization. Low- 
wage work in agriculture and labor-intensive industry in state-subsidized 
border industries adjoining large rural townships and in the MEc effectively 
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relied on the homeland system to absorb the social and political economic 
costs of an extremely unequal and exclusionary industrial structure.*? 

The MEC was also built into the spatial landscape, where its incapac- 
ity to provide work for all but a small minority of its residential neighbors 
would become entirely obvious. This is to say nothing of the uncountable 
harms that communities in MEC landscapes have been forced to absorb. As 
the apartheid state did not collect data on the residential location of cancer 
patients or of those with chronic respiratory ailments, the health subsidy to 
capital in places like South Durban remains entirely opaque. Neighbors of 
the refineries in South Durban continue to battle what is most painfully obvi- 
ous to them, that their very lives have subsidized the MEc. 


Fixing Capital through the Biopolitics of Urban Planning 


From the perspective of construction and finance capital, coercive urban- 
ism was immensely profitable. The construction industry grew by leaps and 
bounds between 1943 and 1952, from R70 million to R450 million, in a time of 
rampant inflation and currency devaluation.** Transformations in the built 
environment, also in Durban, brought the role of finance capital to the fore- 
ground in the 1950s. A key moment in this process was the shifting of capital 
from mining into other activities, spearheaded by the Anglo American Cor- 
poration’s formation of the National Finance Corporation in 1949 and a mer- 
chant bank in 1955. Increased circulation of finance capital allowed urban 
redevelopment without state assistance in the central business districts of 
Johannesburg and Durban and in white suburbanization. 

The main question for industrial capital was how to fix capital and labor 
in the right places and on the right terms. The Natal Chamber of Industries 
(NCI) was concerned that the Group Areas Act would put pressure on the 
wage bill through capital having to bear workers’ moving expenses and in- 
creased rents and transportation costs as a consequence, and it was loath to 
bear any direct costs of rehousing.®° However, city hall had long internalized 
the interests of capital in its spatial policy. 

Oil corporations were key players in midcentury South Durban, connected 
to the globalization of US petro-capital and the transformations of what was 
once John D. Rockefeller’s Standard Oil Company. Standard Vacuum Oil 
Company of New York looked toward refining in South Africa in 1946. After 
years of secret negotiation, the council confirmed in 1951 that the Stanvac 
refinery would be built in Wentworth. Stephen Sparks details the negotia- 
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tions with the Board of Trade and Industry as well as with white working- 
class residents on the Bluff before the refinery became operational in 1954.°° 
Reorganization of the parent corporation meant that by 1962 Stanvac assets 
were transferred to Mobil Petroleum Company, and the Wentworth refinery 
was run by the Mobil Refining Company. Following prolonged pressure from 
the global Anti-Apartheid Movement, Mobil subsequently sold it to the Afri- 
kaner corporation Gencor, which established Engen Petroleum. After apart- 
heid, the major shareholder in Engen has become the Malaysian parastatal 
Petronas. The refinery’s own rendition of its construction is a tale of mastery 
of a wild landscape, tamed by a Mexican snake catcher, a narrative of colonial 
mastery repeated in newspaper reports. 

Public action led by white working-class residents on the Bluff altered the 
geography of capital’s spatial fix through sustained pressure against city hall 
when it announced in 1958 that a second refinery was to be built, initially on 
Salisbury Island in Durban Harbor, then shifted down the coast between the 
Indian areas of Merebank and Isipingo, adjoining the site of the Louis Botha 
Airport.*” At stake in these debates was the smell of pollution, a persistent 
complaint from white residents that the council sometimes took seriously. 
South African Petroleum Refineries (SAPREF) came into being in 1960 with 
equal shareholdings held by its parent Shell and BP corporations in London; 
in two years, the name was changed to Shell and Bp South African Petroleum 
Refineries, and SAPREF was operational at its current site between Mere- 
bank and Isipingo in 1963. Official narratives, in newspaper accounts of the 
time and in the refinery’s fiftieth-anniversary commemoration publication, 
repeat tales of technical mastery of a swampy landscape, this time through 
high-pressure water cannons used to blast the Bluff ridge to raise the ground 
level by two meters.*® 

In light of the historical circulation of hygienic discourse in this land- 
scape, what is important is that nuisance talk entered an environmental 
moment in which various people sought to participate, not all of whom 
could. Official accounts of the fixing of the Wentworth and SAPREF refiner- 
ies show how the council sold land allocated to the Merebank- Wentworth 
Housing Scheme, along with land alongside the Louis Botha Airport that 
would still have been cultivated by market gardeners, to these new refineries 
on the grounds that it was farther from white ratepayers on the Bluff, who 
mattered, and closer to Indians, who did not.*? 

Indian residents fought a long and ultimately losing battle against city 
and provincial levels of government over the site for the Southern Sewer- 
age Disposal Plant, involving the expropriation of thirty-four properties, in 
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parallel with struggles against the expropriation of land for the new housing 
scheme.*° Since its formation in 1954, the Coordinating Committee on Hous- 
ing (Merebank-Wentworth Area) had watched these developments with 
concern. This committee frames its objections to the hundred-acre sewerage 
works on behalf of 250 market gardeners, some of whom faced relocation 
after having been there for forty years. Failing this, it appeals to the provi- 
sions of the housing scheme, which would lose land to the sewerage works; 
it appeals to Indians who would have to move out of the Coloured section of 
the housing plan; it appeals to the unpleasantness of a sewerage plant among 
homes; and, finally, recognizing how little any of this might matter to city 
hall, it appeals to the “unpleasant sight to [the unmarked-white] passer-by, 
especially tourists.” 

The city engineer responds that while the volume of untreated waste let 
out into the Indian Ocean is not yet a public health threat, the urbanization of 
South and West Durban requires better waste treatment. Returning to the use 
of physical geography in the erasure of long-term Black residence in the 1940s, 
he argues that “conditions of topography dictate” that the proposed sewer- 
age works ought to be “somewhere on the flatlands between Bayhead and the 
Umlaas River Valley” and that “the Merebank/Wentworth site is more re- 
mote from residential areas already well established and populated” He con- 
tinues that the proposed site is “the least suitable for housing development” 
as it is “low lying and swampy,’ echoing discourse surrounding the concen- 
tration camps. Defending sewerage works as presumed to be the source of 
odors that may be from elsewhere, and with the caveat that there can be no 
“absolute freedom from odour,’ the city engineer argues that any smell will 
be “less offensive and less widely distributed” than any industrial odor.” This 
argument encapsulates what residents have faced since, the problem of at- 
tributing scientific and moral responsibility in a multiply polluted landscape. 

The proximity of the scheme and the new Louis Botha Airport also meant 
the city council had to expect that residents would face constant noise pol- 
lution. The secretary of transport reminds the council of an American com- 
mission from 1952 that set down conditions for planning residential and 
industrial areas adjacent to airports; astoundingly, he adds “with some hesi- 
tation[,] ... I propose that the whole township should be replanned?*? The 
suggestion quickly disappears from the archives of city hall, but the appeal to 
regional and urban planning had begun to take the place that public health 
had as the state’s biopolitical expertise of choice. 

Indeed, regional planning had become a handmaiden to apartheid state- 
craft in its second phase, particularly when it was clear that “Betterment 
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planning” in the Bantustans had failed to stem the flow of Africans to cit- 
ies.4* The Tomlinson Commission of 1956 argued that economic develop- 
ment in the reserves was politically crucial, the argument that Wolpe had 
made in radical terms. The state tried to use regional and metropolitan plan- 
ning to manage its relations with various fractions of capital in the context of 
a buoyant economy and under heightened political clampdown.** Through 
the 1960s metropolitan planning paralleled state centralization of African 
housing through Administration Boards, and industrial location through the 
Physical Planning Act of 1967.*° As part of the hegemonic apparatus, metro- 
politan planning focused on urban accumulation and circulation in relation 
to whites and elites, leaving the central government to address the reproduc- 
tion of the Black majority as a matter of national security.*” 

Alan Mabin and Philip Harrison’s study of town and regional planning 
in KwaZulu-Natal returns to the aftermath of Durban’s Barnes Report and 
its recommendations for town planning legislation, a new planning com- 
mission, and a professional town and regional planner.** Eric Thorrington- 
Smith and Ron Pistorius were recruited from England for their experience 
in British town and regional planning, not least with Abercrombie’s Greater 
London Plan. Thorrington-Smith was inspired by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, which he claimed to want to replicate in the Tugela River basin in 
the 1950s. In complicity with apartheid’s “border industries” policy, he en- 
visioned industrialization proximal to labor reserves in the KwaZulu home- 
land, as in planning industrial Hammarsdale next to the African township 
of Mpumalanga. Over the next decade and a half, the planning commission 
shifted focus from agrarian transformation in an imagined Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority to industrial areas in Durban, Pietermaritzburg, and the South 
Coast. The commission maintained the infrastructure of segregation through 
rigid separations in land use and planning in the African township of Umlazi. 

Expatriate South African architect and planner Denise Scott Brown’s sear- 
ing critique of the planning commission argues that “if the aim is a compre- 
hensive plan, then it is not possible for planners . . . to omit considerations of 
social change and the political change that goes with it”; to do so, she argues 
with reference to Adolf Eichmann, is cooperation with totalitarianism.” 
There could be no blind faith in liberal biopolitical territoriality through re- 
gional planning under apartheid. Fixing capital through coercive planning, 
even in liberal guise, was also a forgery, inseparable from dispossessions past 
and future. 
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Fixing Group Areas, Unfixing the Indian Commons 


Some Africans erroneously suggested that the Group Areas Act was designed to affect Indians 
and to some extent the Coloured people. Such people must now be getting a rude shock to find 
that Africans have been the first victims of racial zoning. 


—ALBERT LUTHULI, 1956 


To the Coloured people of the Union the Group Areas Act comes as a first attack on their land 
rights. As far as the Indian community is concerned, laws dealing with its land restrictions 


also go back into history. 
—MONTY NAICKER, 1956 


In the above epigraphs, the presidents of the anc and the Nic reflect in 
anger on the Group Areas Act of 1950.” After a year’s deliberation, city hall’s 
Technical Sub-Committee proposed to displace 70,000 Indians, 8,500 Col- 
oureds, 40,000 Africans, and 12,000 whites, the last reduced to 3,100 after 
(white) public outcry.” More than half of Durban’s population was forcibly 
evicted and moved through the series of Group Areas Acts.°? There are dif- 
ferences between Albert Luthuli’s “rude shock,’ with the Congress Alliance’s 
hope of nonracial solidarity, and Monty Naicker’s reference to a long history 
of restrictions on Indian property. While the costs of political exclusion are 
clear to both, the terms of debate were set for them. Both think of corporate 
“race groups” facing removals, with Indians doing so in line with their his- 
torical experience. Decades of urban segregation and the recent anti-Indian 
pogrom had taken an ideological toll. 

Some Indian property owners organized collectively to defend their 
interests in overtly segregationist terms. The Sydenham and Overport 
Property-Owners and Residents Committee argued against their removal 
for a Coloured housing scheme on the grounds that their area was under 
95 percent Indian owner-occupation and that “Indians have of their own vo- 
lition formed a homogeneous group.” A petitioner for Indian businesses in 
“working areas” argued that “in a multi-racial City like Durban, Town Plan- 
ning cannot be based entirely on the principles that serve a homogeneous 
city” but instead “must be more elastic . . . where the authorities seek to sepa- 
rate the racial components.’ 

Sometimes defense of Indian property stood in for the Indian commons. 
A deputation from the Mayville Indian Ratepayers Association explains its 
long commitment, since 1938, not just to property and business but to “deep 
and lasting attachments... rooted in emotional association with home, 
Temples, Churches, Mosques, Schools, Burial Places and with Neighbours”; 
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the document warns that farms and firms “small and large will be ruined,’ that 
most of the Indians under threat of eviction are below the poverty line, and 
that “residential segregation . . . spells Economic Strangulation and therefore 
RUINATION.”” Ina parallel vein, the Nic writes, “The stark and ugly spectre 
of ruin, impoverishment, destitution and misery is haunting every Indian in 
the country; tenants as well as property-owners, traders who are to be con- 
demned to cut each other’s throats in over-crowded group areas, youth who 
are witnessing the opportunity-less future descend upon them like the black 
night when the tropical sun dips below the horizon, the yet unborn who 
are promised a bovine future amid rags and filth and disease. Oppressed by 
this spectre and confronted by the decisions of your Committees, the Indian 
people have every reason to be alarmed and aroused.”’” 

Everyone ought to have been alarmed. All Durbanites had come to know 
of a subaltern production of space through which “Durban was regularly sup- 
plied with fresh vegetables and fruit at reasonable prices.”°® Despite years 
of neglect, in contrast to peripheral white areas, and despite the building 
of housing of unknown quality for Africans in Cato Manor after the 1949 
pogrom, the document goes on to document Indian private investment in 
schools, places of worship, welfare associations, cemeteries, businesses, 
factories, dwellings, transport facilities, and a sports ground, totaling ap- 
proximately £20,000,000.* Investment by a progressive Indian middle class 
had effectively subsidized the racial state. In this light, what is striking in the 
following list of removals from the 1960s is its focus on unfixing Indians: 


Bell Street: Indians were uprooted to make way for Europeans. 

Sydenham: Indians were uprooted and are being uprooted to make way 
for Coloureds. 

Cato Manor: Indians were uprooted from a part of Cato Manor for Afri- 
cans. The whole of Cato Manor is earmarked for Europeans. 

West Ridge: Indians were uprooted to make room for European playing 
fields and tennis courts. 

Duffs Road: Indians were uprooted to make room for Africans. 

Durban North & Riverside: Indians to be uprooted to make room for 


Europeans. 
Greenwood Park: Indians threatened with uprooting to make way for 


European occupation. 
Clairwood: Indians to be uprooted for white industrial occupation. 
Merebank: Indians to be uprooted to make way for Coloured and Indian 
Housing Schemes. 
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Hillary, Seaview and Bellair: Indians to be uprooted to make way for 


Europeans. 


The document concludes that “the entire Indian population of Durban will be 
uprooted if the Zoning proposals of the Durban City Council are accepted?! 

A scathing letter from another Indian ratepayers association asks why 
the events of 1949 justify further segregation and whether conflict between 
English and Afrikaners should mean that “whites will allow themselves to be 
grouped separately.’ Refusing the notion that Indians have “lowered Western 
Civilization in South Africa,’ the writer argues that they are “not responsible 
for the large Coloured population” and that “the Indian is very conscious 
about the purity of his race”®? What we have here is a propertied Indian re- 
fusal of segregation through a defense of racial purity. In time, the Merebank 
Ratepayers Association (MRA) would develop more radical arguments as it 
faced new attempts at unfixing of the Indian commons. 

The Merebank-Wentworth Housing Scheme became a test case for justify- 
ing forced removals through the technical concerns of racial planning. The 
archival trail of this housing scheme in the files of city hall is long and com- 
plex. The scheme had been approved by the council in 1941, adapted after 
transfer of land to the Ministry of Defence for the British Admiralty’s HMs 
Assegai camp, and adapted further after the siting of the airport, refiner- 
ies, and sewerage works. By 1955 the council was restive about this housing 
scheme. 

In July 1956 the council resolved to send out final offers to purchase prop- 
erties, failing which it would seek expropriation. Residents sought to buy 
time. Private owners, tenants, and residents held a mass meeting and pressed 
for a stay on expropriations until a meeting between the administrator of 
Natal and a Coordinating Committee on Housing that sought to represent 
existing residents. However, residents’ class interests diverged strongly. 
Some well-off residents sought secure land rights to build private homes. 
The Merebank Branch of the Nic urged the council to afford these people 
private land titles within the planned transformations of Merebank and 
Clairwood.®* The nic expressed frustration with the slow pace of council 
housing for Indians on public land, arguing that the spread of shack settle- 
ments in Merebank was a direct consequence.® In effect, it sought to rep- 
resent the dehoused while defending the propertied. When the Ministry 
of Health consented to the expropriation of a long list of people, residents 
turned to prominent lawyer Rowley Arenstein to represent their case to pro- 


vincial and city government.°° 
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In 1956 the council approved plans for the first 220 houses for Indians in 
the Merebank-Wentworth Housing Scheme; by 1960, 262 had been com- 
pleted, 517 were in progress, and a further 833 approved, with building con- 
tinuing until 1974.°” Council records show African residents dispossessed 
in the making of the housing scheme with no representation from the NIC or 
the Coordinating Committee on Housing. These memos are paragraphs filed 
with the director of Bantu administration, recommending the eviction of 
forty families from the railway siding loop, “suggesting” that the Department 
of Bantu Administration take care of rehousing them.°® A letter to the town 
clerk exclaims that “some 20 Bantu families were being housed in shacks 
and disused horse boxes under the most appalling conditions” after being 
“removed from the Indian housing scheme area at Merebank.”®? There is no 
recorded response. African “unfixing” is assumed. 

As a consequence of their representative power, discussions about Mere- 
bank Indians, now part of a separate Merebank Indian Housing Programme, 
centered on how to differentiate the majority of public auction sites, with a 
depth of 100 to 150 feet, from a dozen larger plots ranging up to an acre. “In 
order to meet the wishes of the Committee,’ the council adds, “the lots on the 
ridge, mostly with sea views, have been increased in size:’”° This signals the 
successful attempt to buy consent from the committee by offering its leader- 
ship homes in sought-after locations on the higher ridge, facing the sea or 
overlooking Merebank. Hence, people like Billy Juggernath inherited housing 
on the ridge as a consequence of their roles as intermediaries in building the 
class-differentiated Indian township. On the other end of the class spectrum, a 
memo states that Indian tenants evicted from the lands of the Wentworth hos- 
pital will not be rehoused in the new housing scheme.” The fate of these ten- 
ants recurs for several years through the archives, before being lost to the files. 

Proclaimed Group Areas had not stipulated the exact boundaries be- 
tween the Indian and Coloured sides of the Merebank-Wentworth Housing 
Scheme. In late 1959 the council negotiated the return of a hundred acres 
in the HMs Assegai Camp from the Royal Navy to the city, then designated 
as part of a Coloured township.” A small but seemingly attractive strip of 
land rising between the refinery and the sea had not been clearly marked. 
The provincial official of the Group Areas Board thought it ought to be a 
Coloured area, and permission had been granted to a Coloured children’s 
holiday home for the Rand Cape Coloured Children’s Health Fund.”? A fierce 
debate ensued about the racial zoning of this area, Treasure Beach, as a 
middle-class area similar to Merebank’s ridge for more affluent Indians. The 
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nearby Bluff Ratepayers and Burgesses Association voiced vociferous oppo- 
sition in defense of “European occupation” of that end of the ridge.” 

In practice, fixing Group Areas brought to the fore contradictions be- 
tween the council’s long-standing racial vision for the city and Group Areas 
Boards seeking to buy properties and consolidate racial zones. The South 
African Institute for Race Relations reported that the council and the boards 
“were working in competition with each other in so far as the Merebank/ 
Wentworth Indian Housing Scheme was concerned: But competition con- 
cealed a deeper problem. Despite its resolve to begin proclaiming Indian 
Group Areas, an internal report confessed that “the Council has no data as 
to the racial groups into which persons fall, and has no means of making 
authoritative determinations in that respect””® This supports my argument 
about the foundational contradictions of biopolitical territoriality in apart- 
heid’s spatial fix, and it clarifies the anti-Indian racism central to the prac- 
tice of the Durban City Council. This is precisely why Monty Naicker saw 
continuities with a long history of official anti-Indian vitriol now mobilized 
against all Black people.” 

Recall that the council’s Race Zoning Plan, 1952 emerged from experi- 
ments with race zoning maps in conversation with the Post-War Works and 
Reconstruction Commission (see chapter 3). In 1954 the Group Areas Board 
announced that the Bluff, Montclair/Woodlands, the Main Line Suburbs, 
Cato Manor, Sherwood, Durban North, and the Beachfront were to be white; 
Merebank-Wentworth, Reservoir Hills, and Claire Estate would be Indian; and 
Wentworth was to be a Coloured Group Area. In public hearings in 1953 and 
1957, the little strip of land between the Wentworth oil refinery and the sea, 
later the middle-class Coloured area of Treasure Beach, was among the areas 
still up for debate.”® 

Once the new township homes were built, residents expressed concerns 
about the materiality of construction, the dampness and cracking of walls 
made of hollow concrete blocks, and the impractical layout of rooms.”? The 
council finally sought an “independent” report from a Johannesburg-based 
civil engineer, which details various defects and complaints and concludes 
that the housing “at Merebank-Wentworth is of good quality when its speed 
of erection and extremely low cost is considered.’”®° Complaints continued, but 
it became clear to the council that “a large number of unauthorized struc- 
tures” had sprung up by 1961, “as prayer rooms, kitchens, tool sheds, car 
port, shower rooms, etc.’*! The council had not anticipated the profusion of 
backyard additions to homes across Indian Group Areas, a form of economic 
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involution within apartheid’s Indian townships that would in time distin- 
guish Merebank from Wentworth. 

A small file documents the long and difficult struggles of a group that 
fit awkwardly alongside other township residents. Letters from the Mere- 
bank Indian Agricultural Association show that most of its members were 
around fifty years old and had insufficient income to meet their monthly 
rate payments.®? Govinden Ramsamy, the long-standing secretary of the 
Merebank-Wentworth Ratepayers Association, the organization that was 
usually called the Merebank Ratepayers Association and that eventually 
became the Merebank Residents Association, writes on behalf of these 
marginal farmers on the banks of the Umlaas River whose income “hardly 
helps to keep body and soul together” and who struggle to resolve their ar- 
rears.® In the dialectics of dispossession and resettlement, this was a defense 
of the persistence of marginal farmers who had made the Indian commons 
historically possible. 


Perpetual Insecurity and the Proliferation of Shack Life 


The Merebank-Wentworth Housing Scheme was small in contrast to African 
townships planned in the 1950s and 1960s, including KwaMashu and Umlazi, 
Durban’s two biggest African townships.** Yet this housing development was 
far from adequate as a response to the waves of dispossession that it claimed 
to justify. Emergency camps were constructed for Africans in Cato Manor in 
1952 and forcibly removed six years later to KwaMashu, and by 1966 almost 
all shacks and 82,000 people were forcibly moved yet again. In 1955 the cor- 
poration announced a fifteen-year program to build a thousand dwellings 
per year: three hundred for whites along the Old Main Line white working- 
class areas, six hundred for Indians in Chatsworth and Merebank, and a hun- 
dred for Coloureds near Sparks Road and in the Wentworth scheme.® The 
forced removals of 50 to 80 percent of Indians heightened their class differ- 
entiation, leaving few with the means to build their own homes, as some could 
in places like Reservoir Hills. Many moved to housing schemes. The least for- 
tunate were pushed into shack settlements in areas like flood-prone Tin Town 
on the banks of the Umgeni River. 

For the large shack-dwelling population of Durban, segregated and ser- 
viced housing development was a mixed blessing; many appeared to con- 
sent to stronger racialization in townships in the hope of better housing and 
secure tenure. Surveyors from the City Treasurer’s Department involved 
in determining access to formal housing came across several problems in 
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the shacks of “Merebank No. 3 Settlement; where people appeared to have 
quickly built wood-and-iron shacks, or rooms attached to existing shacks, in 
areas prioritized for access to formal housing. Often these “ringers” were 
encouraged by relatives or friends to get on the “affected list” of claimants 
during the survey process. Mrs. Marie described moving from a backyard 
tenancy in Clairwood to a shack in Merebank when she heard she could get 
on the list (see chapter 2). Some people tried to work the cadastral politics 
of relocation. 

The city treasurer and estates manager devised surprise “crash surveys” 
of priority areas to minimize ringers. People were made to fill out housing 
application forms that asked for identities and shack numbers but made no 
mention of either expropriation or rehousing, so as to keep people guessing 
about whether and when they might expect formal housing. A former city 
estates inspector pronounced the new system a success, reducing the initial 
20 percent of “illegal” applications considerably by the mid-1960s.*” 

Following the dissolution of the interracial extended family presided over 
by his great-grandmother, Jaya’s parents moved to Clairwood (see chapters 2 
and 4). When his parents divorced, his mother moved the family to a shack 
settlement in Merebank when she heard that people were getting places in 
the new township. Jaya described a “massive movement of people in the late 
1950s, early 1960s, trucked in and dropped from areas like Feniscowles” into 
vacant plots in Merebank in 1958-59, and that “when they started building 
township homes, residents resisted the entry of outsiders.’ 

Not everyone was as fortunate as Mrs. Marie or Jaya’s mother. For many, 
this was a new era of perpetual insecurity. A group of people dispossessed 
from the Feniscowles farm in Umbilo had spent scarcely three years in shacks 
in Merebank when they were served notice yet again.*® The City Estates De- 
partment responded that there was “no alternative,’ adding benevolently, 
“Wherever possible, however, these displaced people will be absorbed into 
the scheme’’®? Another group at the “Marine slum settlement,’ “caught in the 
extremes of poverty,’ met with deaf ears from the city council.®° When the Of- 
fice of Health reports further shack demolitions in Merebank, it makes no 
mention of what becomes of residents.” A group of “Indian squatters” along- 
side Edwin Swales Drive between Wentworth and Bayhead was told that they 
would not be accommodated at the new Merebank-Wentworth Housing 
Scheme but that they could await “possible consideration in the Chatsworth 
scheme,’ failing which the council might have to reconsider “whether pri- 
ority should not be given to the removal of shacks from the Council’s own 


industrial areas?” 
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As townships close to the city became saturated, the council turned its 
illogic inside out, blaming shack dwellers on waiting lists for Indian and Col- 
oured housing for reappearing on the lists, or for delaying their removal 
from shack settlements in proximity to the city and to industrial employ- 
ment. Certainly, extended families often found informal settlements cheaper 
and easier to negotiate, as did widows and very low-income families, but the 
idea that their appeals for formal and secure housing were the cause of the 
council’s perennial backlog was pernicious. 

Evictions did not end when people were rehoused in housing schemes. 
What became clear in the late 1960s was the large number of evictions from 
the massive new Indian township of Chatsworth because of nonpayment of 
monthly installments, as well as subsistence fishermen evicted from land 
owned by the South African Railways at Bayhead, and tenants evicted from 
the city center. The council decided on a new spatial form for these displaced 
populations, or rather a new-old one, the “temporary transit camp.’ As the 
city engineer puts it, this is “the type of transit camp in which displaced 
families are required to erect their own sub-standard dwellings for occupa- 
tion until such time as permanent housing is available”; he adds, “The obvi- 
ous choice of site . . . would be in the Merebank Wentworth Indian Housing 
Scheme on a vacant 15.8 acre area opposite the site of the Southern Sewer- 
age Treatment Works on the eastern side of the ‘Stanvac’ canal. This area... 
was previously used as a temporary shack site (287 shacks), the removal of 
which were completed on 31st October, 19657” In other words, the council 
destroyed shacks in order to allow other dispossessed people to build shacks. 

The MRA protested vehemently, as it had the previous year, about “unhy- 


nu 


gienic and revolting” “temporary” shacks on Duranta Road.” The class basis 
of this protest was complex, since many working-class residents in Mere- 
bank knew the conditions of shack life all too well. The following year saw 
a proposal for a new category of housing stock instead of self-built shacks, 
“In Transit’ Sub Sub-Economic Housing,” designed “for the lowest income 
groups based on a very cheap method of construction, using only the cheap- 
est of building materials”; ratepayers protested again, to no avail.” 

Multiple removals of shack dwellers increased the vulnerability of the 
poorest residents of South Durban, with declining incomes and decreasing 
areas for informal tenancy. Many families became priority cases through 
forced removals and floods. In 1974, 19,070 families were on the waiting list 
for the nearly completed Chatsworth housing scheme; some had been wait- 
ing for twelve years, and several transferred to waiting lists for new schemes 


in Phoenix and Newlands, announced in 1973. Between 1963 and 1975, about 
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four thousand families, or about twenty-four thousand people, were moved 
out of South Durban, not including either those who left voluntarily or the 
two thousand families removed internally to the Merebank-Wentworth 
Housing Scheme.”° 

Expropriations continued in the transformation of South Durban in the 
late 1960s. The construction of the Southern Freeway (N2) forcibly removed 
fifty-four families and destroyed several market gardens along the Umlaas 
Canal.’ Some Coloured families initially removed from the Southern Free- 
way redevelopment and from expropriations in Duranta Road, Croton Road, 
and “Brickyard” were provided temporary shacks for married families in 
Merebank and prioritized for formal housing.” The route of the Southern 
Freeway also required expropriation of forty-two houses recently built under 
what was now called the Merebank Housing Scheme, and though they re- 
sisted, fifty-four families were forcibly moved within Merebank in 1972.” In 
1973 the municipal corporation removed families living in the Bluff Swamps, 
to create a bird sanctuary and Coloured sports field adjacent to the Went- 
worth oil refinery; apparently a third of the residents—forty-nine Coloured 
and thirteen Indian households—left “voluntarily,’ and the rest were rehoused 
in Wentworth and Chatsworth. If this seems dizzyingly confusing, we might 
imagine the perplexity with which people lived through coercive planning. 

The corporation looked beyond the industrial estates of Mobeni and 
Amanzimnyama and considered transforming residential Clairwood into 
an industrial area, a perennial danger averted through long-term resistance 
during and after apartheid. In 1964 the corporation turned to a section of the 
swamplands of Merebank, where the Anglo American Corporation proposed 
a paper mill. The MRA refused the loss of land from the housing scheme, 
but the Mondi Paper Mill was approved and built in three years.!°° From 
the perspective of the council, fixing capital was the main priority, and the 
destruction of the means of Black life an inconvenience. Meanwhile, the pro- 
liferation of shack life was a growing catastrophe. 


Wentworth in the Mirror of Merebank 


The city realized its serious shortfall in Coloured housing through what a 
former city estates inspector called a “game of chess”: moving tenants around 
temporary housing across the city.'°! I have argued that many people forced 
into the racial category of Coloured when removed to Wentworth were pre- 
carious tenants of various backgrounds. A minority of middle-class Col- 
oureds from town saw in Wentworth an opportunity for homeownership, 
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as is evident in a petition from the Durban Coloured Federal Council to the 
Housing Department in 1961 for the sale of houses before launching a letting 
scheme.1 

In October 1963 the council proclaimed the largest Coloured Group Area 
in Durban in today’s Wentworth, covering 690 acres in Merewent, Auster- 
ville, and Treasure Beach in four types of housing: a housing scheme with 414, 
“subeconomic” homes and plans for “economic” and “subeconomic” flats, 
as well as “sub-subeconomic” dwellings for former shack dwellers; 350 acres 
of state-owned land administered by the Department of Community Devel- 
opment in Austerville Government Village and Wentworth Police Camp; pri- 
vately owned land around Quality Street, Genoa Road, and Umbria Road; 
and a zone including the swampy lands between Tara and Pirie Roads and 
the ridge rising up to Marine Drive, including Treasure Beach, “for good class 
economic housing?! Through haphazard moves, the council had formed a 
Group Area with a mixture of housing stock from “Wentworth Government 
Village, the old SANF camp and abutting area known as Chesterville,’ re- 
named Austerville in 1964 and bounded by Quality Street, Tara Road, Ma- 
rine Drive, Lansdowne Road, and the Jacobs industrial area.!°* 

This is the moment, 1964—65, in which the Indian and Coloured sections 
in the Merebank-Wentworth scheme were pulled apart, as more affluent In- 
dians consented to the terms of a racial township in exchange for privately 
built homes on publicly auctioned land, while the generally poorer Indian 
and Coloured sections in both townships would depend on municipal tenan- 
cies.!°° Class dynamics were folded into the forgeries of apartheid. 

A document from a small group of Coloured men from the Durban 
South Football Association in Austerville clarifies an enduring way in which 
Wentworth was differentiated from Indian Merebank. These authors in- 
clude Morris Fynn (see chapter 2) and Archie Hulley, school principal and 
civic leader. They write that as of 1965, “600 families have moved into” the 
Coloured area, but without recreational facilities, “our children use streets 
as playfields” and “we fear that our peace-loving Community is rapidly being 
driven to delinquency: What is striking is the discourse of delinquent Col- 
oured youth; it would take two decades for this stereotype to be revised for 
political ends, inconclusively (see chapter 9). 

A discussion through archival files turns to place-names, to whether the 
Indian area would be called Harrisville or Merebank, the Coloured area As- 
segai or Wentworth. A resident writes to support the name Merebank and to 
defend his own Khurja Road, named for a town in Uttar Pradesh; the council 
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responds that that the word has been alleged to be offensive “in other Indian 
dialects” The irony is that the Indian town’s name derives from the Urdu 
word kharija, meaning “condemned” or “canceled,” because its agricultural 
revenues had been canceled because its swamplands, unlike Merebank’s, 
were not fit for agriculture. There is nothing in the files, or in the memories 
of elderly people I have spoken to, that explains the strange brew of South 
Asian place-names on Merebank’s streets. The parallel is with colonial imagi- 
naries in street naming in white neighborhoods. With their mix of refer- 
ences to villages, cities, districts, regions, rivers, and mountains, the streets 
of Merebank offer curious crossroads where disparate South Asian places 
connect like nowhere else, at the corner of Warangal and Gadwal, Bhuj and 
Himalayas, Chenab and Hooghli, or Mumbai and Dhubri. This kaleidoscopic 
reimagination might be a curiosity for an outsider, but for residents, the 
main question was how to reclaim neighborhood. 

Separating Wentworth and Merebank meant separating political represen- 
tation. The council sought representatives through the Indian and Coloured 
Affairs Advisory Committees in the 1950s, and in the 1960s, it separated North 
and South Durban Local Affairs Committees (LACs) from the Durban Col- 
oured Affairs Committee, dangling the lure of “autonomy” to figures on 
these committees as the regime was doing in the homelands.: The figures 
on these committees are fascinating characters in their own right: Indian 
leaders Amichand Rajbansi, Pat Poovalingam, and A. K. Pillay and Coloured 
leaders Morris Fynn, C. A. Tifflin, R. A. Landers, and Gertrude Stock from 
Wentworth. In the highly political 1970s and 1980s, many would be labeled 
apartheid stooges. Indeed, there is ample evidence that many of them gained 
personally and professionally by working within apartheid institutions and 
by helping normalize the violence of apartheid capitalism. 

The quotidian demands of these committees were often about shoring 
up the strangeness of “petty apartheid,’ the everyday segregation of public 
facilities and events. Stock fought for steps from the Wentworth ridge to the 
beach, as “Coloured people wishing to visit the beach had to travel through 
the Indian Township,’ which she does not say is just across the road.!°? Stock 
also argued that lobbying for Coloured toilets in town had resulted in sepa- 
rating facilities for Indian and Coloured men, while Coloured women faced 
the indignity of sharing a toilet with Indian women." Sometimes class in- 
terests were clear, as in Landers’s view that “there were more people of the 
Coloured group requiring economic housing than sub-economic” and that 


the latter “would only lead to slums.”4 
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Sometimes these figures refused demolitions, construction materials, 
“sub-subeconomic housing,’ or selling prices, and they argued for better 
libraries, community centers, and health clinics as well. Pushed by the MRA, 
the South Durban Lac sought “to clarify and settle amicably” the issue of 
house prices.!'* These committees played a contradictory political role as 
apartheid intermediaries who were particularly vital in Coloured areas that 
did not have the benefit of a long-standing progressive middle class to fight 
for maintenance of the infrastructure of social reproduction. When, as in In- 
dian areas, they had such middle-class leadership, they were often like their 
progressive forebears in that they were often complicit with official racism. 
At a joint meeting of the North and South Durban Lacs on the possible cre- 
ation of an Indian Local Authority granted authority for administration and 
for provision of urban services, for instance, Poovalingam concurred with 
the apartheid authorities that “autonomy should be accepted in principle”; 
he was seconded by Rajbansi, who only asked for clarity of boundaries but 
accepted the consolidation of separate development.” 

In contrast, the newly consolidated Mra laid bare the incompatibility be- 
tween industry and residential well-being, using the discourse of planning: 


Prior to 1945 Merebank was a spacious area with scattered homes and 
shacks extending from the Railway Station to the Bluff Hill. The vegeta- 
tion was lush, wild flowers and birds plentiful and a swampy mere—not 
without beauty—was to be found. Wooded patches were familiar land- 
marks. This, then, was the mental picture the Merebank resident had of 
his district at that time. The Durban City Council in its desire to serve 
the residents, decided to establish a well-ordered housing scheme par- 
ticularly to replace the many shacks in the area. A commendable idea 
in so far as rehabilitation is concerned: but the residents launched the 
opposition to the Scheme vigorously. They claimed that they could im- 
prove the area on their own initiative and pleaded to the Council to 
pursue the Scheme on Council owned land... . Now that the Housing 
Scheme is a reality, we are deeply concerned that we are hemmed in 
by industries. To the north of the Housing Scheme is an oil refinery; 
to the South is another large oil refinery; to the West are the Mobeni 
Industrial sites. It is obvious to any visitor that we are a residential 
island in an industrial area. ... We object in principle to the siting of 
any industry in the vicinity of a residential area as not being conducive 


to the well-being of the residents of the Merewent Housing Scheme.” 
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Just before this, Ramsamy of the MRA had written scathingly on behalf of a 
group of families evicted from Begonia Road. Refused rehousing in Mere- 
bank, “they were asked to move their shacks to an area opposite the Mobil 
Oil Refinery,’ a suggestion saturated by racism and injustice." With figures 
like Ramsamy, something else was coming into view: community organizers 
who worked arduously in the background to fight the collusion of capital 
and city hall and to represent everyday concerns. The MRA continued to ad- 
dress shoddy construction, sinking homes, and the lack of leisure and market 
facilities.” Rumors circulated about further encroachment of the refineries 
onto residential land.” 

As the joint Merebank-Wentworth Housing Scheme for Indians and Col- 
oureds was pulled apart, people living in intimate proximity to Indians were 
coercively moved to Coloured townships, and they were presumed never to 
have had an entangled past. This is ironic since the Durban Housing Survey 
shows that 80 percent of Coloureds in midcentury Durban were tenants, 
predominantly in Indian-owned dwellings, and its maps show Coloureds 
living in the same areas as Indians."* The council was alarmed by the large 
numbers of mixed-race people rendered homeless by the waves of expro- 
priation of backyard tenancies in Indian homes. While these people came 
from close proximity to the living quarters of Indians, there is no outcry 
of fear and loathing of miscegenation between Coloureds and Indians in of- 
ficial or popular historiography. Indeed, Merebank Indians and Wentworth 
Coloureds are considered to be so distinct, their racial and sexual lives so 
separate, as to deserve no comment at all. Consider that, when some new 
residents in Assegai confronted white subalterns forced out of military hous- 
ing for the new Coloured township, they describe these white residents leav- 
ing in anger, trashing their homes, or throwing feces on the walls, marking 
the racial and class indeterminacy of Coloured Wentworth. 

In marked contrast to Wentworth, Merebank was transformed from part 
of the Indian commons forged early in the century into a racial township 
that its elite consented to in exchange for land titles for private homes. Ti- 
tling, from day one impossible in African townships and possible in time 
for a small elite in Wentworth, enabled Merebank’s multiclass character 
along with representative bodies that claimed their origins in the early 1930s. 
Temples, shrines, graveyards, and religious practice drew from the early 
twentieth-century history of syncretic subaltern place-making, but this was 
a struggled attachment to place in a time in which people continued to be 
forcibly removed. 
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Forgeries of Forced Removal 


Apartheid’s forced removals are the great Rubicon in popular historiogra- 
phy, before which lies a ruse of normalcy, of interracial life populated by 
jazz clubs, boxing rings, cricket and soccer matches, and gangsters who were 
more cool than dangerous. People became Durban Indians in the process 
of settling the landscape, despite official neglect, ongoing xenophobia, and 
an acute awareness of the tenuousness of homes, farms, and shops. This re- 
membrance of things past inspires a particular pathos: a sigh of familiarity 
and loss of multiracial and multiclass settlements like Cato Manor, Spring- 
field, and the Casbah. Documentary photography, historical fiction, and 
popular plays, including the works of Omar Badsha, Aziz Hassim, and Ronnie 
Govender, materialize the pathos of the contradictory Indian commons lost 
through the process of forced removal." 

One set of figures who speak clearly of an older sense of durable insta- 
bility are the many men from Wentworth who worked as whalers from 
the nearby Bluff whaling station. Hector Henry was one such man (see 
chapter 2). As we spoke in his little home on a side street not far from the 
bottom of Austerville Drive, he pulled out newspaper clippings, files, and 
documents about how he followed his father to become a seafarer, before re- 
turning to the multiethnic area of Clairwood in which his grandparents had 
settled, until, as he put it, “the Southern Freeway ran through our front door 
[and] split the place in half” Henry speaks of Clairwood as a place where “we 
had three or four races living in one house”; he pauses and adds, “living har- 
moniously.’ Henry appears to romanticize these mixed neighborhoods but 
then quickly refuses this tendency: “Clairwood was wood-and-iron houses, 
we had the coal stove, prior to that we had to look for wood. We were still in 
the Third World then. It was the cold days? 

Ramsamy describes the Indian shack settlement he came from as “decent 
wood-and-iron buildings,’ unlike jondolos, or shacks, built, as he put it, after 
the unbanning of the ANc. He describes a difficult life in Clairwood South, 
with no electricity, paraffin lamps, wood and coal stoves, and baths once 
every week or two. Life changed dramatically when his widowed mother 
moved the household to the subeconomic scheme in Merebank, where they 
had a home to pay off over thirty years. He watched wealthier people buying 
land for individual homes on the “economic scheme,’ while poorer people 
rented lower-end subeconomic homes. The implication is that Merebank as 
a township was at its inception multiclass, shaped by the negotiations be- 
tween the city and the small group of landed families. 
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In contrast to this history of settlement, people forcibly moved to Went- 
worth came to former World War II barracks for subalterns of the Royal 
Navy. Albert moved from Dundee, in the interior of Natal, to Durban, and 
he found work at Lever Brothers in the printing works in 1949, at the age of 
eighteen. He lived with his young wife, Rose, in various parts of town, and as 
tenants for Indian landlords in Overport, Brickfield, and Springfield. When 
they were renting in Sydenham, they were told that there was a new town- 
ship called Wentworth where they would receive a house. Albert’s brother 
had already bought a place in Merewent. They moved to the little area called 
SANF in Austerville in 1959. Rose speaks of the neighborhood with fondness: 


This area was all white people, ex-soldiers. They had to get out because 
this was now going to be a Coloured community. We moved here with 
our children. The house was small, we had one bedroom and a kitchen 
and a long dining room, but our neighbours were very nice. Fortu- 
nately, the washhouse was just across. We had Black men who stoked 
the fire. It was very, very nice. ... We could walk with our children. We 
used to take walks with our prams, and we used to go down to the oil 
refinery. It was like a ship with the lights, and it was very nice for the 
children; it amused them. 


There is a complexity of class aspiration here, of nice neighbors, walks with 
prams, and “Black men who stoked the fire” Rose would become one of the 
first group of women in prayer groups involved in the charismatic renewal that 
swept Wentworth in the 1970s (see chapter 6). This “nice place” is a contrast to 
dystopian characterizations that have repeated ever since, of gangs, broken 
families, and widespread violence against women. Another man, Eric, says: 


Wentworth was violent. It was a ghetto. There were people from all 
parts of the province dumped here. Whether you were Christian, 
whether you were Muslim, whether you were heathen, you were just all 
dumped together. There was no really truly family-community spirit. 
It was cultivated, through hardship, and determination to survive. It 
was mainly knives and sticks and stones, but it was tough. This was a 
transit camp for immigrants coming through from England, just after 
the war. Hence the military hospital. Then they refurbished the area 
for Group Areas. This [Assegai] was the officers’ quarters: whites, I’m 
talking about. 


This narrative of being “dumped” in a “ghetto,” in a repurposed “transit camp,’ 
with the “determination to survive” is part of the prose of what I call a 
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Wentworth blues tradition with its own power and pathos (see chapter 9). 
Eric also claims that his area was for white officers, a cut above the rest of 
Austerville. The little neighborhood of Assegai would produce many “re- 
spectable” social workers and development intermediaries. As Eric put it, 
violence would prove instructive for his children, as four of his daughters 
would go into various kinds of community work: one would become a nurse, 
another a prominent community worker, two others social workers who 
would later become political activists. As he put it, “The children saw, being 
social workers, that poverty and being deprived and being confined: that was 
the cause of the violence. This is what urged them on, in the democratic 
movement.” We will return to the paths these young women took from social 
work to the armed struggle (see chapter 9). 

Eric’s wife, Louise, does not like being interviewed about her daughters, 
but she does like remembering her early years in Happy Valley as a counter- 
point to the ills of Wentworth. She describes a poor but cosmopolitan world 
with all sorts of people, including a Xhosa-speaking tokolosh, a diminutive 
trickster figure with exaggerated sex organs. Her husband adds, “There were 
Pondos, Xhosas, a lot of Indian families, and of course Coloured families. 
There was no violence, and children grew up to know one another and re- 
spect one another” These are familiar memory conventions of a better time 
somewhere just beyond the bend.!”° 

Memories of the transition to apartheid’s townships reveal the struggle 
with the forgeries of difference and estrangement that people were meant to 
embody. A major difference between Merebank and Wentworth as products 
of forced removal was that Merebank would continue to be spatially articu- 
lated to the remains of the dispersed Indian commons, while Wentworth 
became increasingly differentiated from its surroundings, also through ra- 
cialized labor and social assistance. 


Racial Divisions of Labor and Social Assistance 


Working-class men living in proximity to industrial South Durban sought 
industrial jobs, but what began to distinguish Wentworth was its dominant 
male labor regime of semiskilled industrial artisanship. This labor regime 
drew from the early twentieth-century exclusion of Coloured men from the 
construction industry, their further restriction along with African artisans 
through education qualifications set by the 1922 Apprenticeship Act, further 
deskilling since the 1930s, and decades of work through which Wentworth’s 
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artisans were sought after in limited-duration labor in building and retrofit- 
ting refineries across South Africa, the continent, and beyond.7! 

The Coloured Labour Preference Policy instituted by the National Party 
in the Western Cape in 1955 sought to put an end to the indeterminacy of Col- 
oured identity in a landscape in which Coloureds spoke Afrikaans but were 
supposed to be racially distinct from Afrikaners, who, bolstered by decades 
of white uplift, were meant to consider themselves racially pure. The aim of 
Coloured Labour Preference, as Secretary of Native Affairs Werner Eiselen 
put it in 1955, was “the ultimate elimination of Natives from this region.”!”? 
Forced racial segmentation of the labor market was meant to compel Col- 
oured people’s identification with a Coloured “nation” located geographically 
in the Cape. There were competing views from the Department of Labour, 
which insisted that Africans would accept lower standards of living, and 
hence lower wages, and that Coloureds were “‘work-shy’ and unsuitable for 
certain jobs”! By 1973 Africans gained exemptions in heavy manual labor, 
shift work, and cold-storage work, and as night watchmen, in a compromise 
that racially contrasted Coloured men as dishonest, unreliable, and unsuited 
to manual labor.'*4 

In practice, racial stereotypes and employers’ circumvention of the law to 
hire African men undermined the effectiveness of the Coloured Labour Pref- 
erence Policy. However, it may have compelled some Coloured artisans to 
migrate to other Coloured areas like Wentworth. Responding to the failure 
of policy, Erika Theron of the 1976 Theron Commission on Coloured pov- 
erty and reform concluded that “the employment prospects for at least the 
bottom 30%, in terms of education and social status, are very unfavourable. 
There will be no permanent or continuous employment prospects for this 
group.’ Between this hapless bottom 30 percent and the jealously guarded 
world of industrial construction, semiskilled artisanal labor became the 
prized occupation for Coloured men in Wentworth. This would only deepen 
when the shortage of skilled labor in the 1960s led manufacturing capital to 
push for the transformation of the color bar, admitting African labor into 
the ranks of the semiskilled while safeguarding white workers’ wages and 
promotions.!”° 

Alongside the changing racial division of labor, social assistance was, by 
the 1960s, generalized to all citizens, with a welfare department working 
through a racial structure of subsidies built around the white working class. 
As Francie Lund shows, the National Party protected white families’ access 
to preferential subsidies for housing rentals, loans for civil servants, and 
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school attendance as well as job reservations, while nonstate organizations 
like the Dutch Reformed Church bolstered preferential treatment. Indians, 
and to a lesser extent Coloureds, had private welfare organizations picking 
up some of the slack, but there was virtually no such private welfare for Afri- 
can children and families.” These differences contributed to the divergence 
of Merebank and Wentworth. 


Deepening Fissures in Biopolitical Territoriality 


In 1975 a committee of the Chamber of Commerce reported a massive short- 
age of housing for Coloured people in Durban but also the differentiation of 
Wentworth into “economic flats,’ “sub economic flats,’ “low-cost sub eco- 
nomic flats,’ and some middle-class homes.!*8 On one edge of Wentworth, 
the shack settlement at Happy Valley had become a very difficult place. 

Five weeks before the Soweto Uprising of 1976, Sister Theresa called a 
meeting and wrote a memorandum signed by Archbishop Denis Hurley and 
Gerald Patrick “Paddy” Kearney of the Diakonia Council of Churches, a cru- 
cible of community activism in Durban. The memorandum details the “total 
inadequacy” of life in the shacks, telling of overcrowding and extreme lack of 
privacy, exposure to cold and rain, obstacles to repair or extension of homes, 
and problems of alcoholism and drug abuse. “Problems of sanitation” include 
difficulties in disposing of rubbish, overflowing toilet buckets, inadequate 
drainage and stagnant pools, and people forced to scavenge for spoiled food 
thrown by others into this area. Attendant health problems include gastro- 
enteritis, malnutrition, bronchitis, sandworm, ringworm, and scabies. Add- 
ing insult to injury in a climate of crime and fear, the memorandum details 
white youth from Durban “coming out in carloads to buy drugs from some 
of the residents.” The memorandum urges that residents be rehoused, as “the 
people are very justified for asking for what purpose they are being taxed.”!”? 

The Diakonia memorandum circulated through several city departments, 
prompting a flurry of internal letters. The city Health Department reports 
that the shack settlement at Happy Valley was council owned, that twenty- 
one shacks were rented out by the city Estates Department at R2.30 a month 
to thirty-one Coloured and five Indian families but also that “the shacks... 
are of poor wood/iron construction and do not comply with the provisions 
of the Slums Act.” City Estates denies the memorandum’s report on stagnant 
pools and scavenging for spoiled food, pointing instead to “regular surveil- 
lance by the District Community Health Nurse,’ and on the matters of crime, 
alcohol, and drugs, it points to the South African Police.!®° Then the files go 
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silent. We know that the settlement at Happy Valley was removed, its Zanzi- 
bari occupants moved to Indian Chatsworth, and some Coloured occupants 
to Wentworth. 

By the mid-1970s, settled life in city-rented shacks and “sub-subeconomic” 
flats had become more intolerable and had drawn the attention of a new gen- 
eration of township activists in Merebank and Wentworth. One such place 
was the “sub-subeconomic” settlement called Minitown in Merebank, where 
the Durban Indian Child Welfare Society reported health hazards in unsafe 
communal toilets, stagnant water, unsuitable garbage disposal, and a general 
environment of dampness, dirt, and decay.'*! The ensuing discussion across 
city departments and over years concerned whether to upgrade or demolish 
Minitown, replacing it with a better class of subeconomic housing.!*? But 
another factor had entered the mix. 

In 1968 the council sold 17 hectares of recreational land in Merebank to the 
Mondi Paper Company to establish a pulp and paper mill. In the late 1970s, 
the council added an additional 22.8 hectares. In 1979 Mondi approached the 
city for some of this land for a housing scheme for its employees, at which 
point the MRA opposed this once again, on the grounds that people had been 
suffering in shacks for almost a decade while waiting for council tenancies. 
The MRA lambasted the council for being more sympathetic to the needs of 
the corporation than those of people in need. Again, the files go silent. We 
know that Minitown was demolished, and another dense, flat complex was 
built in its stead, sarcastically known in Merebank as Beverly Hills.” 

A few years later, another set of complaints emerged around “sub-human 
existence” in the “sub-economic flats” directly across the street from the 
Wentworth refinery, which residents called Rainbow Chicken, with reference 
to corporate chicken farms in South Africa. Peter McKenzie’s photograph 
captures this deadly proximity (see figure P.9). They write pointedly in 1980: 


The trying conditions and circumstances under which the people of 
Rainbow Chicken have been compelled to live are of the worst kind 
found anywhere in Durban and districts. It was quite obvious that the 
sub-standard dwellings had fostered sub-standard life styles. ... The 
caretaker in charge is powerless during the evenings when off duty, 
against criminal types who practice vandalism, drink excessively, 
brawl, assault, use foul language and resort to gang wars at will. The 
question is how long will the Durban Municipality continue to ignore 
this sub-human existence under its tenancy... undoubtedly getting 
worse by the day?!*4 
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The Health Department's glib response is that their health visit confirmed that 
the infrastructure and conditions are much better than this, although the 
deputation “had only visited one of the one hundred and ten flats in the entire 
complex”! With this continued disdain for the life of the poorest residents of 
Wentworth, the city circulated proposals for improving stormwater drainage 
and sanitation to “develop” the area of Treasure Beach for an aspiring local 
middle class.'°° Between these events lie the uses of biopolitical discourse in 
pointing out gross failures in access to the means of life, and the limits to the 
state’s police mode of response to failures of biopolitical sovereignty. 

The council’s work continued. While the Wentworth Coloured scheme 
was expanded to include the government camp and police headquarters, the 
council began planning for a larger township in the northern periphery, New- 
lands.” A brewing storm in the files records a battle about fixing Clairwood 
as a mixed-use “working space,’ an Indian residential space, or an industrial 
area, but by this time the poaching of land earmarked for the Merebank- 
Wentworth Housing Scheme by the Wentworth oil refinery and the Mondi 
pulp and paper mill had laid bare the forgeries of apartheid planning.!**® 

An anonymous document tabled at the Indian Affairs Committee in 1959 
makes the case for “encouraging as many Indians as possible to work the land 
in smallholdings in order to stem the flow of Indians into the cities and to 
ensure the flow of sufficient food supplies” The author recommends leaving 
the river valleys unzoned for market gardens and encourages Indian trading 
in small towns and rural areas.!*? Playing on the fears of the white city, some 
people were learning how to use the forgeries of apartheid capitalism for 


other ends.!*° 


The Return of the Mere 


In 1962 three-year-old Dayalan Naicker drowned in the mere behind Moltan 
Place. The MRA had been writing the council for a while about these swamp- 
lands between the housing scheme and the Umlaas River and had appealed 
for their reclamation. The swamp anda set of pools had become a dump for 
domestic wastewater and for dumped garbage, as well as a breeding ground 
for flies and mosquitoes. The city engineer responded that nothing could 
be done about the existing system of sewerage and wastewater drainage be- 
fore the construction of the new sewerage treatment plant, near the offensive 
site; “in the interests of public safety,’ implausibly, the deputy city engineer 
suggested fencing the mere.” With its violent disregard of Black life, the 
police form of biopolitics could only imagine a fence. 
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Conclusion: Unfixability as Fugitive Conviviality 


Today’s new hatreds arise less from supposedly reliable anthropological knowledge of the 
stable identity and predictable difference of the Other. Their novel sources lie in the prob- 
lem of not being able to locate the Other’s difference in the commonsense lexicon of alterity. 
Different people are still hated and feared, but the timely antipathy against them is nothing 
compared to the hatreds turned toward the greater menace of the half-different and the partly 
familiar. To have mixed is to have been party to a great civilizational betrayal. Any unsettling 
traces of the resulting hybridity must therefore be excised from the tidy, bleached-out zones 


of impossibly pure culture. 
—PAUL GILROY, After Empire 


By the end of apartheid’s second conjuncture, the racial-spatial fix was 
not working to stem conflict through a science fiction reality of forced es- 
trangement.!3 Indeed, it could not. This is particularly so for Indians and 
Coloureds, whose difference under apartheid was never anthropological 
enough, always “half-different and partly familiar” as Paul Gilroy puts it in 
his critique of national melancholia. Gilroy argues that in contrast to offi- 
cial myopia about empire, racism, or Blackness, popular culture often points 
to futures other than the defense of race and nation. As in Gilroy’s Albion, 
South Africa wrestles with its own denial of convivial cultures that refused 
certainties of racial difference that apartheid sought to forge.!“* 

Despite the work of numerous intermediaries in attempting to build con- 
sent for “grand apartheid,’ perhaps among some middle-class Coloured and 
Indian families, most people experienced continuities with a longer history 
of contradictory biopolitical statecraft that unfixed racial selves and geogra- 
phies. The beneficiary of this racial statecraft in South Durban was indus- 
trial capital, which deepened the contradictions etched into racial bodies 
and spaces. In the tradition of progressive segregation, city hall remained 
steadfast in its support for capital above all else. Group Areas Board discus- 
sions remained radically inconclusive about whether particular areas ought 
to be led by “white determinations” or “Indian determinations,’ whether to 
keep certain areas “unzoned,’ who Coloureds were as a group and how big 
this population was, let alone how its housing needs should be met. This 
contradictory racial statecraft leaves us with thorny questions about how to 
understand forms of life produced in its wake. 

Two recent texts propose quite different engagements with apartheid 
statecraft and its effects.“ Thomas Blom Hansen diagnoses what he poses 
as the melancholia entailed in working-class Indian self-identification as the 
charous of Chatsworth, the massive Indian Group Area built in apartheid 
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Durban. While recognizing that apartheid statecraft did not work as 
intended, Hansen asserts that people lived under a gaze that was so “pan- 
optic, disciplining, and regulative by making objects and bodies visible and 
intelligible in the full sense of biopolitical rationalities that were entirely 
structured by racial categories” that they were compelled to adapt to its “com- 
plex cultural economy.’ After apartheid, he asserts, South African racial 
space is so determinative that “every act and individual utterance is always/ 
already doubled as a representation of a racial category” and that racial 
stereotypes “provided the script and the interpretive grid within which in- 
dividual action—and anxiety—was situated”™8 These claims of uniqueness 
seemingly leave no act, anxiety, person, or corner behind. Apartheid’s racial 
gaze was ineffective, and, inexplicably, it also shaped space and perception so 
inexorably that people cannot but submit to racial stereotypes. 

Unable to discern effective critique of this dilemma from his interlocutors, 
Hansen proclaims that “it is quite obvious that colonial rule and apartheid 
in Freudian terms performed two forms of metaphorical castration: violent 
subjugation of Zulus and the effeminization of Indians. In both cases it was 
the phallus, white power, presence, and gaze that regulated social practices 
of mutual intelligibility? In an illuminating moment, Hansen clarifies “mu- 
tual intelligibility” while making common cause with “older white working- 
class men who had married Indian women and had settled in the township 
during the 1980s”; he remarks with one such man that they are seen by the 
charous around them as public service employees.!°° The easy assumption of 
shared whiteness might be precisely the perspective that enables Hansen to 
reproduce the notion of a South Africa of neat racial categories and practices 
reinforced through the certitudes of a “white gaze” This contrasts sharply 
with my argument that both Colouredness and Indianness are products of 
entanglement denied their poetics and presence by the foibles of statecraft. 

The second text is Jacob Dlamini’s short reflection on familial memo- 
ries from the township of Katlehong near Johannesburg, which launches an 
important critical engagement with nostalgia, not just for what is said by his 
subjects—on law and order, or control of young people—but also for lived 
and felt “bonds of reciprocity and mutual obligation ... that made it pos- 
sible for millions to imagine a world without apartheid’! Dlamini draws 
on Svetlana Boym’s distinction between a “restorative” nostalgia focused on 
heritage and patrimony and a “reflective” nostalgia attentive to “shattered 
fragments of memory” and to spatial, embodied, and individual difference, 
often through irony and humor.” His diagnosis of reflective nostalgia asks 
how the senses were inculcated not so much to discipline Katlehong’s resi- 
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dents, but at various moments to heighten class consciousness or to spur 
militancy. Dlamini helps us consider attachment to the past as nostalgia not 
for apartheid in general but for ways in which people made life meaningful 
beyond segregationist conventions of thought and practice.” 

I would like to offer a different way of considering the apartheid past and 
its remains, as works of science fiction, or attempts at forced alienation that 


did not quite work as planned. 


Accumulating Remains as Science Fiction 


Race is the ultimate science fiction. 
—ADILIFU NAMA, Black Space 


While apartheid statecraft failed to produce a stable racial-spatial fix, how 
might we understand its attempts to produce a science fiction reality of 
forced estrangement?** Consider Neill Blomkamp’s 2009 film District 9, 
which begins with a malfunctioning uFo that has disgorged its malnour- 
ished aliens into a dystopian Johannesburg of the future ruled by corporate- 
state Multi-National United. Derided as “prawns, the aliens occupy the 
shantytown of District 9, where drugs, guns, and interspecies sex are rife. A 
small multiracial band is tasked with slum clearance and rehousing in Dis- 
trict 10, well outside the city. The film was read as an allegory of resurgent 
xenophobic violence, but it is also an allegory of the dynamics explored in 
this chapter. 

There is much to say about apartheid archetypes in the film. The anti- 
hero, Wickus van de Merwe, is the bumbling apartheid bureaucrat reliant on 
white affirmative action, stumbling toward empathy with the prawn. By the 
film’s end, Wickus transforms into a prawn but still yearns for the comforts 
of home as he fashions a crude valentine for his wife. Despite inhabiting a 
prawn body, his heart is safely white and human. Human/animal/monster 
hybrids are staple fare in science fiction, but what is overt here is its gendered 
racialization. Adilifu Nama poses normative science fiction’s imagination of 
race as “structured absence and token presence,’ with “nonwhites [as] primi- 
tive simian predecessors of modern humanity.’ Wickus’s transformation 
recalls “blaxploitation” films like Franklin Schaffner’s Planet of the Apes, in 
which white men “symbolically trade places” with animalized Black people to 
“vicariously experience the stifling impact of American racism,”!*° But vicari- 
ous thrills in District 9 stop short at a crucial moment; when Wickus helps a 
prawn take the spaceship to return to a millenarian future, he does not join 
the prawn revolution. Some things stay black and white. 
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Blind to the convivial basis of Black politics that explodes, as we will see, 
in Durban in the 1970s, the film conforms to a dominant sci-fi theme of long- 
ing for white space in an era of global Black and subaltern freedom move- 
ments, in which Black people are always-already distorted and marked by 
corporeal excess and the “phallic prop.” In this light, “prawns” and “Nigeri- 
ans” are once and future Black people, doomed to be centered on the phallic 
power to kill and copulate. These are the aesthetics that follow the promise 
of Black sovereignty, as Achille Mbembe cautions.!°* The apology for this 
racial fantasy is the emasculated white male, shadow of the rescuing Tarzan 
of yesteryear, bumbling defender of apartheid capitalism. This is where satire 
cannot confront its replication of racial form. 

Fredric Jameson argues that science fiction often evades grasping the 
future directly, offering in its stead “mock futures” whose purpose lies in 
“transforming our present into the determining past of something yet to 
come.”!>? But counterstrategies can also be racist. By evading the space-times 
of Black politics in its most capacious forms, District 9 represses the dream 
of another South Africa, a Mzansi—to use the colloquial term for this land 
from the isiXhosa word uMzantsi, “the south’—beyond racial capitalism. 

As an alternative that conserves a future beyond race, W. E. B. Du Bois’s 
“The Comet” stages the last two survivors in a postapocalyptic New York 
City. A working-class Black man and wealthy white woman suddenly have 
the space for solidarity and attraction. This revisionary Eden falls apart when 
the woman is rescued from interracial, cross-class love by her father and, by 
extension, by racial capitalism. Du Bois’s short story inspires Ruha Benja- 
min’s futuristic vision of biological and political regeneration on the event of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Ferguson uprising in the United States in 2065, 
in a call for a collective praxis of storytelling in preparation for other futures 
than those we think we are destined to repeat.!©° 

We might read this engagement with science fiction in counterpoint with 
the question of why notions of the occult reemerge in the modern world, 
as Mircea Eliade once asked.'*! Jean and John Comaroff pursued this ques- 
tion in their accounts of “the zombie” in relation to abstract labor and of the 
return of the occult in a time of spiraling debt and messianic neoliberalism 
in South Africa. Eliade’s interest was also in the fantastic, which Sumathi 
Ramaswamy picks up in a spellbinding account of yearning for the mythic 
lost continent of Lemuria in the Tamil Indian Ocean through specific “labors 
of loss” at the end of empire.!°? Might this inspire a reconsideration of the 
fantasy of a white city or a white country as fabulations that circulate de- 
spite their unreality? Consider the jazzlike, polysemic quality of the “unreal 
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city” in T. S. Eliots epic poem The Waste Land.'®* Jeffrey Arp reads it as 
London's war poem that brings the trenches to the city, linking the poet’s 
personal grief to a cultural archive drawn from the wreckage of war, and yet 
recasting traditions as mutable, open, and attentive to devastation.!° Eliot's 
“unreal city” collapses war and peace, combatant and civilian, the elsewhere 
of the battlefield and the everydayness of the mass of commuters on London 
Bridge, in a dialectical imagination oriented to a future beyond grief. 

With these meditations in mind, the apartheid city becomes a kind of 
labor of loss of an ideal of a white man’s country, besieged by Black people 
with variously temporary forms of residence who sought to make place 
meaningful, with a view to a future after the low-intensity race-gender-class 
war. What remains when these forgeries slowly die, as they must, still? 

Memories of everyday life from Wentworth mirror the utopia of the 
apartheid capitalist city slowly revealing its dystopic character. Went- 
worth has always been a vibrant place of transgressive conviviality, but by 
the 1979s, decades of social domination had taken their toll. By this time, 
self-conceptions of Wentworth had become more sharply introverted. As 
in many other places during apartheid’s last two decades, this sense of in- 
troversion seemed particular to Wentworth, feeding heightened sexual and 
gender-based violence and abuse, a silent history of suffering that remains 
largely unsaid, and ample material for a “Wentworth blues.” Half a century 
later, residents live with the difficulty of affirming a vibrant community that 
still struggles with many dimensions of poverty and suffering. 

What was ruined in Wentworth and in working-class sections of Mere- 
bank through the first two phases of apartheid was any expectation of stable 
Fordist work and family life, belied by the trajectories of industrial migrants 
and their shattered families. What was ruined was the spatial fix to capital 
itself and, in its wake, widespread resignation to decay explained in raced, 
sexed, and classed terms (see the introduction). Returning to “community 
work” in Wentworth since the early 2000s, what remains is an attempt to 
attend to suffering in terms of the bizarre and the alien. “Mutations of the 
half-familiar, in Gilroy’s apt phrasing, these ruined forms of mutuality point 
to means of survival that remain painful and just about livable. Grasping the 
decay of apartheid’s racial capitalist order, radical popular imaginations in 
both Wentworth and Merebank point to the abolition of not just apartheid 
but the social and spatial forms of racial capitalism that support it. Part 2 
shifts to these space-times of struggle. 
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The Theologico-Political 
Moment, 1970s 


Black man, you are on your own. 


—STEVE BIKO, “Black Consciousness and the Quest for a True Humanity,’ 1978 


It becomes more necessary to see the truth as it is if you realise that the only vehicle for change 
are these people who have lost their personality. The first step therefore is to make the Black 
man come to himself; to pump back life into his empty shell; to infuse him with pride and dignity, 
to remind him of his complicity in the crime of allowing himself to be misused and therefore 


letting evil reign supreme in the country of his birth, —sTEVE BIKO, “We Blacks,’ 1971 


Black Consciousness, therefore, takes cognizance of the deliberateness of God’s plan in cre- 
ating Black people Black. It seeks to infuse the Black community with a new-found pride in 
themselves, their efforts, their value systems, their culture, their religion and their outlook to 
life. The interrelationship between consciousness of the self and the emancipatory programme 
is of paramount importance. Blacks no longer seek to reform the system because so doing im- 
plies acceptance of the major points around which the system revolves. ... The surge towards 
Black Consciousness is a phenomenon that has manifested itself throughout the so-called 
> 


Third World. —STEVE BIKO, “The Definition of Black Consciousness; 1971 


Commemorative Repetitions, 2005/1972, 2007/1981 


In 2005 I attended a commemoration of an event that many South Africans 
call their moment of conscientization, or coming into political conscious- 
ness: the 1972 murder in a Johannesburg prison of a thirty-year-old member 
of the South African Communist Party (sacr), Ahmed Timol, who had left 
the country for London, received training, and returned to operate under- 
ground for more than a year before his capture and assassination.! At the 
Durban launch of his biography by his nephew, a prominent African Na- 
tional Congress (ANC) politician at the podium named people to stand up 
to be recognized for their contributions to the struggle, in particular for en- 
during torture.” The audience was encouraged to applaud their sacrifice. In 
his very next breath, the politician promised that he would not rest until the 
body of “stalwart of the struggle” Moses Mabhida was brought home from 
Mozambique. In sequence, these gestures relate dead and violated bodies 
in an economy of exchange in which the countergift for revolutionary sac- 
rifice is the postapartheid nation-state, with the Anc securely at its helm. 
The message was: you suffered so that we can be here now, with the ANC as 
guarantor of the ongoing revolution.” 

The stakes of this wager were clearly visible in a more modest event in 
South Durban in 2007, for a foot soldier of the struggle, Krish Rabilal, held 
in the Merebank Community Centre. Rabilal had been murdered in 1981 in 
a cross-border raid of ANC and South African Congress of Trade Unions 
(SACTU) safe houses in the Matola suburb of Maputo, Mozambique, by 
South African commandos and Rhodesian mercenaries, in blackface, no less. 
After an hour of sustained fire, twelve militants had been killed, and Rabilal’s 
body revealed the use of napalm. When he heard of the viciousness of the at- 
tack, ANC president Oliver Tambo said, “The corpses of the comrades should 
be left as they are . . . to show the barbarity and brutality of apartheid”? In a 
strange echo, this notion of defiled bodies bearing witness recurs in the video 
recording of the 2007 commemoration, as the emcee introduces the Rever- 
end Michael Lapsley as “maimed in a parcel bomb attack in Harare; both 
arms had to be amputated and he lost an eye,’ adding with comradely dark 
humor, “His other eye is apparently not too good either,’ to which Lapsley 
laughs squarely into the camera.’ 

As is soon apparent, the laughter is laced with irony. Lapsley speaks about 
“the extraordinary range of memory in the hall today,’ and with a raised eye- 
brow, he asks plainly for many stories to be shared: as he puts it, “stories of 
struggle, stories of sacrifice, stories of pain, stories of endurance, stories of 
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hope, stories of courage.” Combining church oratory with what Elaine Scarry 
calls the retrospective reconstruction of “the body in pain,’ the minister 
summons memories of suffering yet to be voiced.® He also signals that “rev- 
olution” is always multiple, its claim to fundamental change often belied by 
the actuality of continuing suffering. After a detour through an imagined 
postrevolutionary Cuba, Lapsley’s oratory dwells on widespread poverty, 
joblessness, homelessness, and lack of access to antiretroviral medication, 
bringing the politics of struggle commemoration squarely into the present. 
Perhaps the most agile thinker on the stage, the disabled veteran proclaims, 
“We need to be renewed in strength and vigour to build the country of our 
dreams.’ 

What is striking is the contrast between Lapsley’s narration of apartheid- 
era suffering in order to claim a South Africa yet to come and the well-worn 
themes of the nation’s debts to revolutionary martyrs. Ronnie Kasrils, a vet- 
eran of uMkhonto we Sizwe (Mk) who had encountered Rabilal at a camp in 
Angola, has less to say about him than about his trip to Vietnam to meet the 
venerable General V6 Nguyên Giáp (see chapter 7). With local government 
elections around the corner, Kasrils turns Giáp’s statements about unity in 
struggle into an argument for the hegemony of the anc. Returning to the 
“Matola martyrs,’ Kasrils insists that many acts of memory “must fit into the 
monument that the government is building ...a place of commemoration 
that will bring us all together in unity.” Even the dead are not safe from the 
party of the revolution.’ 

The very act of commemorating revolution is contradictory; its staging of 
repetition and dramatization of authority is antithetical to the idea of a break 
with power. Turn-of-the-millennium revolutionary commemorations in 
South Africa, and perhaps generally, enact wider evasions, of actual national 
self-determination, let alone social or sexual liberation. Commemorations are 
a particular kind of remains that, while seemingly trapped in repetition, can 
reveal multiple space-times of struggle. As Lapsley reminds us, commemora- 
tion can be a site to remind audiences of a future beyond repetition. 

Ina reading of Paris 1968 and commemorations of it, Alain Badiou argues 
that there remains an ambiguity in “1968” as understood through the idi- 
oms of class struggle, proletarian leadership, and communist parties and that 
“this common language, symbolized by the red flag, was in fact dying out”; 
in his view, this blurring of the receding and the emergent “gives May ’68 its 
mysterious intensity.’ 

Anti-apartheid commemorative rituals carry a similar burden. Consider 
a lone activist at the Merebank function, a long-standing critic of the ANC 
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who was given a slot to speak late in the evening while people were busy 
eating dinner. Over the din of biryani and conviviality, he reeled off lines 
about revolutionary martyrdom with a clear look of exhaustion, a desper- 
ate plea to an audience as unconvinced as he appeared to be himself. In his 
tired persistence, he personified the irresolution of receding and emergent 
political times, lending an auratic quality to what the many-stranded strug- 
gle actually was, if not what the political elite has enshrined. 

Part 2 of this book turns to the actual multiplicity of struggles, their eva- 
sions and continuing challenges. 


Conjunctural Moments in a Dialectical 
Genealogy of Revolution 


In Durban of the turbulent 1970s and 1980s, with most liberation movement 
leadership jailed and exiled, Indian and Coloured neighborhoods not subject 
to the intense surveillance and proxy violence in African townships became 
crucibles of multiple forms of political creativity. This is why the dialectics 
of revolution in Merebank and Wentworth can tell us something about what 
remains of the idea of revolution itself: the real and imagined radical trans- 
formation of state and society; of the accumulation regime and its knowledge 
effects; and of values of life, labor, art, sex, kinship, and death that might 
escape the chains of subjection to capital and sovereignty. 

With the benefit of hindsight, we might see the compromised idea of Le- 
ninist revolution in the wake of the global shifts of the early 1970s through 
David Graeber’s characterization of a dissociation of political equality from 
economic security across a range of midcentury formations, from Keynes- 
ian welfare states to national liberation and feminist movements.’ In this 
light, the tragedy of the ruling alliance is that one of the last great twentieth- 
century national liberation movements resigned itself to liberal dissociation 
of the political and the economic and to hegemony without radical change. 
There is a germ of insight in Graeber’s formulation if one considers the way 
in which this national liberation movement so quickly, between 1989 and 
1996, put in place a set of compromises that entailed sacrificing a large share 
of the Black majority to poverty, inequality, and the aips pandemic, and 
that made its own show of populism a screen for what later became clear as 
private accumulation through state capture. In retrospect, the dialectics of 
revolution in Durban in the 1970s and 1980s demonstrate many moments of 
ferment whose political forms might yet be resurgent. 
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Part 2 turns to the period from the early 1970s to the late 1980s as the 
opening and partial closure of South Africa’s revolution, to refuse both a 
melancholy leftism that can only bemoan the betrayal of revolution in neo- 
liberal times and a Eurocentric utopianism about communism that does not 
learn from the global anti-colonial, anti-racist revolution of the long twen- 
tieth century. Metropolitan radical traditions repeat this myopia neuroti- 
cally, as does contemporary radical geography, even when it draws on Henri 
Lefebvre, the polymath with so little to say about race or colonialism." A 
host of Black diasporic and Southern or “Third Worldist” radical critics push 
beyond this occlusion of anticolonial revolution in ways that we might yet 
read with Lefebvre. 

The four chapters in part 2 assemble spatiotemporal conjunctures in a 
dialectical genealogy of revolution. Recall Stuart Hall’s notion of conjunc- 
tural diagnosis as assembling moments in their contradictory, ruptured, spa- 
tial and temporal complexity (see the introduction). These conjunctural 
moments are relational and overlapping, and they recruit political lives 
in Merebank and Wentworth differently. The “theologico-political mo- 
ment” in this chapter involves various ways of reaching beyond the pres- 
ent, through strike waves, the Black Consciousness (Bc) Movement, and 
a charismatic revival that swept Wentworth’s churches. The “insurrectionist 
moment” in chapter 7 involves underground networks, furtive journeys, and 
a trail of bodily violence and masculine bravado that drew the mythology of 
“armed struggle” into Wentworth and Merebank in different ways in the 
1970s and 1980s. The “moment of urban revolution” in chapter 8 sought 
to articulate legal urban organization to illegal and underground networks 
to work within and beyond the gears of urban government. This moment 
seems to “resolve” the first two moments in an attempt to forge hegemony, 
crucially by deploying biopolitical expertise in urban struggle; but the idea 
of dialectical resolution is always a mirage. This takes us to “the moment of 
the disqualified” in chapter 9 in sites of revolutionary exclusion in places 
like Wentworth, where people express enduring aporia in varied ways, in 
a spectacular sabotage cell that rejected a “proper politics” and in forms of 
documentary photography that “shot back” from the ruins of apartheid’s last 
decade.” 

Keeping in mind that these are coterminous and relational moments, we 
begin with the confluence of a set of emergent revolts in Durban beginning 
in 1972, which in many ways mark the beginning of an unstoppable urban 
revolt in South Africa that was one of many reasons for apartheid’s end. 
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The “Durban Moment” as a Theologico-Political Moment 


Unless we think in utopian terms about South African society we will not really come to under- 
stand how it works today. . . . The fact that something exists is no guarantee that it should exist. A 
glance at some of the institutions that other societies have taken unquestioningly for granted— 
cannibalism, slavery, polygamy, communal property ownership, non-competitiveness, nu- 
dity, vegetarianism, male supremacy, matriarchy, promiscuity, Puritanism, the rule of divine 
emperors or the rule of hereditary aristocracies, and even, on occasion, democracy—should 
make us a little more hesitant in taking absolutely for granted such institutions as private 
ownership of the means of production, social inequality, monogamy, the school system, 
“national growth,’ war, and racial oligarchy in South Africa. 


—RICHARD “RICK” TURNER, Eye of the Needle, 1972 


A number of whites in this country adopt the class analysis, primarily because they want to 
detach us from anything relating to race. ... They find it more comfortable. And, of course, a 
number of them are terribly puritanical, dogmatic and very, very arrogant. They don’t know 


quite to what extent they have to give up a part of themselves in order to be a true Marxist. 
—STEVE BIKO, “Interview, 1972 


Rick Turner arrived in Durban fresh from the events of Paris in 1968, with its 
revisionist Marxism and utopianism in the street.” Like Steve Biko, Frantz 
Fanon, and C. L. R. James, Turner was particularly drawn to Jean-Paul Sar- 
tre’s attempt at bridging Marxism and existential phenomenology. Like 
Fanon and Biko, Turner saw fundamental transformation of the self as nec- 
essary for social justice. All these thinkers struggled in parallel with undoing 
race in their lived Marxism, to paraphrase Biko. 

Turner was a mild-mannered person but a firebrand lecturer, and people 
flocked to hear him at the art deco Memorial Tower Building towering over 
the University of Natal on Durban’s Berea Ridge.” Several who attended 
were engaged with burgeoning Black trade unions and with student groups 
working on the Durban Student Wages Commission to help institute liv- 
ing wages.! After the outbreak of strikes in 1972-73, Turner and his trade 
union associates at Bolton Hall conducted important research on the causes 
of militancy. This research continued when he was banned and wrote under 
cover of collective authorship. 

Biko is posed as Turner’s Black activist-intellectual counterpart, adver- 
sary, and comrade. Biko’s thought represented a fresh voice of Black political 
self-expression and refusal of white liberal tutelage in the student movement, 
and more generally in the internal struggle for liberation.” Ian Macqueen’s 
research shows how productive the intellectual relationship between Turner 
and Biko was, as it expressed and engendered deeper questioning of the nature 
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of politics in an intensified period between 1970 and 1974, drawing from New 
Left Marxism, existentialism, Africanism, and utopian Christianity.!8 When 
both figures were banned and then murdered at the hands of the apartheid 
state, Biko in 1977 and Turner in 1978, the brevity of their time added to the 
intensity of their distinct and interrelated legacies. As intriguing and fresh 
as these two charismatic men remain, they also magnified a wider collective 
effervescence, from brewing struggles emerging from the port that spread 
across industrial Durban, to Black student assertion that ramified through 
communities, to a surprising set of eruptions within churches. 

This conjuncture is referred to in scholarly and popular historiography 
as “the Durban Moment,’ although there were many “Durban Moments,’ as 
Myron, a former youth from Merebank, cautioned me: “Things were happen- 
ing on different layers, not necessarily connected, but they did become con- 
nected, and disconnected. There’s no linear, chronological way of looking at 
these types of things. It was a kind of situation where networks or weblike for- 
mations about information and experiences touched different political notes, 
so that various people start to get connected in different levels of intensity 
and involvement.” What is clear is that across “political notes,’ a beautifully 
musical metaphor, this was a time of questioning distinctions, classifications, 
theories, and styles of struggle. Participants drew on connections and reso- 
nances with the US Black freedom movement, with Black and radical Chris- 
tianity, and with the youth and countercultural revolts of “the 1960s” across 
Europe and the Americas. An initial reason for calling this a “theologico- 
political moment” is the role that radical and Black Christian theology played 
in political imaginations. As we will see, figures moving through this mo- 
ment from different traditions and directions forged journeys that in varied 
ways involved relentless existential questioning. We might interpret this, as 
historian Macqueen does, through the proximity of various political imagi- 
nations in Durban that made this place and time singular, so much so that 
Tony Morphet could coin the name “Durban Moment.” In this interpreta- 
tion, “the Durban Moment” was Durban’s moment, an assertion of political 
singularity. 

But there is more to these events than a claim to singularity. An implicit 
citation in my renaming of this conjuncture is Walter Benjamin’s enigmatic 
“Theologico-Political Fragment.” Cautioning against an interpretation of this 
text that expects the messianic to be revealed in history, Judith Butler argues 
that the hyphen between the two terms “names a way that the messianic op- 
erates as the flashing up of one time within another, or [as] . . . a timelessness 


within the domain of time’? In this interpretation, messianic time traverses 
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historical time, marking the “failure of the historical to signify the divine,’ 
but allowing the general condition of transience to be expressed through the 
worldly “in a more oblique way.” As prophetic hopes reveal their transience in 
Durban of the 1970s, including in the expectation of ghostly divinity, we shall 
see that many sides of the Durban Moment express what the Benjamin of the 
1940s calls the flashing up of the traditions of the oppressed.”” 


The Indian Ocean Strikes Back: The 1972—1973 Strikes 


Durban’s port was and remains of immense material value as a key hub on the 
African coast of the Indian Ocean.” As C. L. R. James put it in his analysis of 
the Haitian Revolution, it is the collective and critical will of subjugated work- 
ers at a site of significant accumulation that makes for a revolutionary situa- 
tion.”4 Ralph Callebert shows that dockworkers struck repeatedly, as far back 
as 1874, periodically in the 1880s, with the nonracial Industrial and Commer- 
cial Workers Union in the 1920s, with the Communist Party underground in 
the 1930s, and through complex rural-urban, multiclass, and ethnic national- 
ist relations in apartheid’s late 1950s.”° When a thousand stevedores went on 
strike in late 1972, David Hemson insists that they had launched “the begin- 
nings of mass opposition to apartheid”?6 

Early the following year, the conflagration was reignited at the Corona- 
tion Brick and Tile Company in the north of Durban, and a spiraling wave of 
strikes spread, particularly through the Frame Textile Group, across industrial 
Durban and the peripheral industrial areas of Pinetown and Hammarsdale— 
in other words, in South Africa’s second most important industrial area.” 

From the perspective of the group of local radical researchers centered 
on Turner, these events were extremely fortuitous. Turner had published The 
Eye of the Needle in 1972, as a plea against dystopian conformism.”® Reject- 
ing the statist communism of the party as another form of dogma, he argued 
that “the only real alternative is to ensure popular participation, based on 
workers’ control, in a context of political freedom,” The 1973 strikes seemed 
confirmation that this opportunity had arrived. The book’s 1973 postscript, 
“The Present as History,’ argues that it is surrounded by evidence that the 
Black working class had come to see their potential power through industrial 
action.®° 

Banned in February 1973, Turner continued to work with his equally bril- 
liant wife and intellectual partner, Foszia Fisher, and their comrades at the 
Institute for Industrial Education (11£), including Halton Cheadle and David 
Hemson (both banned), Gerhard Maré, and others; they drew in youth 
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researchers, including Shamim Meer.” The 11£ study on the strike, which 
could not name Turner as a coauthor, attempts under conditions of repres- 
sion to explain the causes of the strikes and to carefully dispel the notion that 
they were impelled by agitators, including the underground ANC and sacp. 
There certainly were influences on striking workers’ demands, including 
from those at the 11E. As Grace Davie argues, connections forged through 
the wages commission among students, academic staff at the University of 
Natal, and workers who attended Wage Board meetings spread ideas of a 
poverty datum line that striking workers perhaps used to claim authority.” 

The 11E study insists that the strikes were a form of mass “spontaneous” 
action, organized to some degree but led by workers who used highly visible 
forms of street and workplace protest to spread across the city; for instance, 
the rumor of a train boycott had apparently heightened a sense of crisis 
across the industrial region, creating the conditions for state and capital to 
capitulate to the severely deprived working class, who were essential to the 
conditions of accumulation.*? 

Several factories in the industrial areas of Jacobs and Mobeni in South 
Durban participated in the strikes of 1973. Worker militancy did not lead 
to the politics hoped for by Turner; worker struggles were instead drawn 
into a series of bargains and attempts at institutionalization that may have 
disarticulated workers’ concerns from communities. This may have been the 
case in Wentworth and Merebank, but the archives are as silent as popular 
memory about connections in these neighborhoods to the 1972-73 strikes, 
even though the research in the 11E study shows significant support from 
Merebank.** 

In the ensuing years, manufacturing grew considerably, but as John Saul 
and Stephen Gelb argue, “The balance of class power, at least at the point of 
production,’ shifted “decisively and permanently,’ as expressed through the 
revival of independent Black trade unionism.*° A paradox persists, which is 
that after the great strike waves across the city crested, workplace politics 
remained marginal to the community activism that emerged in Merebank 
and Wentworth in the 1970s and 1980s. 

In a revealing moment, the 11E study cites a worker with thirty-five years 
of “service” who refutes the suggestion of a Durban Daily News reporter that 
intimidation was involved in his decision to strike; his answer is “No, sir, this 
thing comes from God. I am not afraid; nobody told me to go on strike”36 
There is no further commentary. We know nothing more about the worker’s 
utterance, or the complex rural-urban lives and forms of consciousness 
that it emerges from. We might see the worker’s utterance as resonant with 
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Barney Pityana’s gendered phrasing that Bc emerged “within the womb of 
religious societies and organizations”? But if we return to the 11E book’s full 
title, The Durban Strikes 1973 (“Human Beings with Souls”), what is striking 
is that the parenthetical phrase is a literal flashing of one time in another.*® 


Conscientization as Praxis: The Black Consciousness Movement 


The formation of something called the Black Consciousness Movement is 
often dated to 1969, when a group of Black student activists walked out of 
the white-led National Union of South African Students (NUSAS) to form 
the all-Black South African Students’ Organisation (saso). However, it 
was neither a movement then nor just a product of this event. Other influ- 
ences shaped Black youth who around 1972 began to speak in terms of Black 
Consciousness, capitalized, as their central concern. In a short and intense 
period, this group formed the Black People’s Convention (BPC) and Black 
Community Programmes (BCP) and began to see themselves as a movement 
that had stepped into the political space evacuated by the anc, Pan Afri- 
canist Congress, SACTU, and other banned organizations. But BC was more 
than a response to a “political vacuum,’ as has been repeated in movement 
discourse. Rather, it was a collective affirmation of dignity and Black person- 
hood. As several people, including many within its currents, argue, BC rested 
on practices of critical thinking, reading, writing, and teaching, which would 
demand the liberation of the thinking Black subject from the protective 
mantle of white liberalism.*? 

Crucially, this was a prophetic tradition, drawing from progressive 
Christianity and Black theology, supported by Beyers Naudé and the Chris- 
tian Institute and by the University Christian Movement (ucM), formed in 
1967; it was inspired by Paulo Freire’s thought as well as his active support 
through the World Council of Churches and the South African Council 
of Churches. South African activists recall their moment of “conscientiza- 
tion,’ drawing on Freire’s conscientização, which drew from Frantz Fanon’s 
neologism conscienciser, in a South Atlantic circuit, asking what it means 
to come into consciousness as part of the work of decolonization.*? Anne 
Hope, a white woman from Johannesburg, studied at Rhodes Univer- 
sity, then at Oxford, and then, on a fellowship from the World Council of 
Churches, in Boston, where she was steeped in Freire’s critical pedagogy. 
After her return to South Africa in 1971, she then worked with Biko and Bc 
leadership on linking Freirean conscientization with anti-racist participatory 
methods. 
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Biko was dismissed from the University of Natal Medical School in June 1972 
and joined the staff at BCP at 86 Beatrice Street in town.*! Many young people 
received material and intellectual support through these means. Before we 
turn to one such cohort, it is important to stress that these connections and 
practices formed the social basis for the formation of Black critical philoso- 
phy in close engagement with radical and Black Christianity.” 

These transformations clarify the central argument of this chapter, that 
the theologico-political moment was an interconnected set of leaps of faith 
into the political unknown. Radical Black theology is not incidental; it is 
fundamental to a conception of political faith in the possibility of disman- 
tling the deep material inequalities and moral injustices sown by apartheid’s 
spatial fix. Consider that in the relation between the three epigraphs that 
open this chapter, Biko stages a condition of Black personhood (“you are 
on your own”), the need to “pump life” into it to inculcate pride and dignity, 
and a declaration that these techniques of the self are not just key to a “pro- 
gramme of emancipation: this is God’s plan. This is precisely an argument 
about political faith. 

What distinguished the political faith emergent in this conjunctural mo- 
ment is that it was steadfastly disinterested in sovereignty and focused on 
racial justice in the concreteness of Black life. Political faith in this sense is 
crucial for commitment to an unknown future of Blackness as constitutive of 
a new human and a new earthliness.** After the worker strikes subsided, and 
after radical Christianity was disciplined by the firm hand of church leader- 
ship ina time of intensified repression, this political faith has remained in the 
praxis of former BC activists. 

Between 1970 and 1972, while Biko studied at the medical school, the de 
facto headquarters of saso was in his room at the Alan Taylor Residence 
for Black medical students, adjoining the oil refinery at the center of Went- 
worth.” This would prove fortuitous for a young group of people who had 
forged something elsewhere, in the basement of a Presbyterian church in 
Merebank. 


The Community of St. Stephen, or Black Action Group 


The members of this group—Jaya, Bobby, Willie, Betty, Rishi, Ingrid, Roy, 
Carmel, Shamim, and Rubin—are still good friends, some in regular con- 
tact. As young people from Merebank and Wentworth, with the exception of 
Shamim, they were drawn to Bc thought and to Biko while he was in Went- 
worth. In turn, Biko appears to have been drawn to their engagement with 
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parallel experiments with Black solidarity through theater and community 
organization. While their trajectories diverged in the ensuing years across 
the Unity Movement, the political underground, the exiled Mx, Black trade 
unions under the Federation of South African Trade Unions (FOSATU), 
Black feminism, and the Anglican Church, they remain friends, and they re- 
main fundamentally shaped by the experiments of their utopian youth. The 
endurance of their youthful conviction is striking. 

All members of this cohort had been shaped by experiences of forced re- 
moval in Durban in the 1960s. The slightly older ones, Jaya and Rishi, grew 
up in Clairwood in the shadows of the earlier generation of ANC activists 
and their supporters. Jaya remembers the principal in Clairwood High School 
making them sing the national anthem; he clarifies, “The Indian national an- 
them!” After moving to Merebank, both participated in high school pranks 
like sabotaging the float made by their school to celebrate Indian cultural 
identity on the fifth anniversary of the Republic of South Africa, in 1966. 
Bobby and his cohort would do something similar on the tenth anniversary 
of the republic in 1971. These young people remember schools as disciplinary 
sites but also as places where progressive teachers could sow the seeds of re- 
fusal. Myron has a fantastic story about a teacher who had made a memorial 
to M. K. Gandhi: “Mr. Singh had all these things of Gandhi's: Gandhi's desk, 
Gandhi's jewels, Gandhi's pen, and he had it in the school” I stopped him to 
ask, “You mean things like these?” and he continued, “No, no, actual things of 
Gandhi. He brought all of that stuff and put it in one room of that high school. 
We would go in and see his stuff: his desk, his writings, his bangles, and that 
door will always be open and you could always see it. “What did Gandhi do?’ 
‘He did this’ and ‘He did that’ and so on”*® Whatever we make of the didac- 
tic significance of this Gandhi on display with jewels and bangles (Gandhi 
in drag?), this childhood memory points to an early moment of questioning. 

Bobby had influences at home connecting him to the earlier generation of 
Congress activists, particularly through his boisterous aunt Poomoney “Poo” 
Moodley (see chapter 4), who all of them later realized had been a “hard-core 
communist” along with veteran activist Billy Nair, ready to discuss the ideas 
of the ANc and Communist Party. Bobby had grown up in this atmosphere of 
questioning, with this larger-than-life, cigarette-smoking aunt taking on the 
men in arguments that went late into the night. When this group of friends 
came together around Bobby, they often met at his home, and they often got 
into discussions with Aunty Poo that they could later put into political terms. 
Much later, they would realize that she was also a member of the first MK 
cell in Durban. While the older generation of Nair and Moodley represented 
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connections to labor, communist, and aNc-allied activism that had led to 
the arrests and bannings of the early 1960s (see chapter 5), these youth of the 
1970s turned their sights elsewhere. 

Jaya had been in the Methodist Church when he became involved in 1967 
with the recently formed UCM, one of the sites from which Black students 
relegated to apartheid’s racially exclusive universities sought to connect 
and organize.” Facing opposition to this involvement from his church, Jaya 
shifted to the Merebank Presbyterian Church, a pioneering Presbyterian 
church started by Joseph Prakasim, whose son Calvin would be drawn into 
the next wave of youth activists. Importantly, the church was across from 
Bobby’s home. The ucM connection enabled the Merebank youth to forge 
relationships in Cape Town, connecting them to a group of young women, 
including sisters Algonda and Carmel. The sisters would later marry Jaya 
and Roy. 

In 1969 this Cape Town Presbyterian church group visited Merebank. 
That same year, the Presbyterian Church decided to send a representative 
of their South African Black youth membership to the United States, and as 
Bobby puts it, they decided not to take someone from an African Presbyte- 
rian church because “we were in the middle, so we were acceptable.” Bobby’s 
circle was quickly contacted by the white student political organization, 
NUSAS, “alerting us to demand certain things,’ but the youth’s response was 
that these “whites were treating us differently, and we want to be equal.”48 
This experience is parallel to the formation of saso, which had also rejected 
NUSAS on the grounds of white liberal tutelage, an incident that points out 
that in all likelihood many talented young Black people experienced similar 
insults. A young man called Tony from the Presbyterian church in Merebank 
was sent to America, where he went to Berkeley and other places and came 
back with the idea of “coffee bar ministry” as “churches in the US were trying 
to engage youth in the rebellion through coffee bars.” Bobby pauses while 
recounting this, then exclaims that they knew nothing about coffee! 

What made this grouping around Jaya, Rishi, and Bobby distinct before 
they met Steve Biko was something they forged in this coffee bar in the base- 
ment of the Presbyterian church. They called themselves the Community of 
St. Stephen. Their basement was painted dark, with psychedelic lights and 
hippie posters; they had long hair, funky T-shirts, and interracial relation- 
ships; and their coffee bar sold music, hot dogs, and coffee to fund trips and 
activities.4? Members of this group speak about the incredible sense of possi- 
bility they felt in the church basement, with a theological warrant to support 
their faith in the possibility of change. The coffee bar drew in youth from 
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Coloured Wentworth, including Willie, Betty, Ruben, and Tys. Effectively 
it was a racially mixed Indian-Coloured group that refused racial identifi- 
cation precisely at the time of heightened debate about whether the Natal 
Indian Congress (NIC) should open its doors to “non-Indians.”*° The group 
changed its name in 1972 to the Black Action Group; they had intense dis- 
cussions and listened to music and read books, through which they felt con- 
nected with what Bobby calls the wider revolt more directly associated with 
white youth. 

Other things were happening simultaneously that did not quite fit into the 
theologico-political moment but that were also part of the moment of insur- 
rection and the moment of urban revolution, and yet these events are crucial 
to understand the possibilities afforded to the Community of St. Stephen / 
Black Action Group in Merebank. In 1970-71 Mewa Ramgobin, Ela Gan- 
dhi, George Sewpersadh, and others decided to relaunch the moribund Nic, 
which, unlike the Anc and sacp, had never been banned. This renewed Nic 
could give the Congress Alliance a new lease on life, providing legal cover 
for ANC-related work and for movement activity more generally. Merebank’s 
Nataraj Cinema—an established meeting place where, Myron recalls, “the 
old ballies [older generation of men] would argue, and wed listen”’—was 
the site of a campaign led by the renewed NIc, an appeal for clemency for 
political prisoners imprisoned on Robben Island for a decade on the occa- 
sion of the 1971 anniversary of the republic. 

While youth groups in Merebank were divided on many things, they came 
together for this clemency appeal and brought several political activists to 
the township, including George Sewpersadh of the Nic, Norman Middleton 
of the Labour Party, and nusas activists from the University of Natal. Some- 
thing else seems to have been happening in the late 1960s and early 1970s, 
which was that, as Jaya describes it, associational life in Merebank—across 
the ratepayers association, child welfare associations, sports organizations, 
soccer clubs, and a range of smaller groups and youth clubs including the 
increasingly active Merebank Ex-Students Society—began to take a political 
orientation, whether in the clemency appeal or in the nascent critique of 
racialized sport. 

In this time of apparent change in the community, the coffee bar provided 
the youth group with a space for meeting, reading, talking, and hanging out. 
Roy calls it a “base” Like others in the Bc movement, Bobby stresses the 
importance of reading. He read the prayers of Michel Quoist for “ideas of 
homosexual equality” and feminist reordering of intimate life. He insists that 
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unlike Communist Party cultures, including another youth group in Mere- 
bank (see chapter 7), “we would talk about sex and sexual relationships,” and 
in the process they were self-consciously forming a critical subculture dis- 
connected from the township around them. As a mark of being from Mere- 
bank but not of it, Bobby recalls that he and Jaya “would listen to jazz; I was 
schooled in Miles Davis and John Coltrane, which was completely not logical 
for Merebank” This reference to music, and of jazz in particular, is crucial to 
signify aesthetic difference as part of a distinctive style of politics attentive to 
improvisation and creativity. 

How do we understand this marginal site of political awakening? I take 
from Fredric Jameson the importance of distinguishing utopian programs 
and projects from utopian impulses in everyday life.” While utopian pro- 
grams existed with varied resolution in the background, for instance, as re- 
newing ideas in the Freedom Charter, utopian impulses permeated everyday 
life in the crisis-ridden 1970s and 1980s. Bobby stressed to me that these 
young people were a product not so much of their neighborhood but rather 
of an exasperation with what it symbolized: Indianness, convention, ortho- 
doxy, and stasis. The theologico-political moment spawns precisely such 
“what-if” space-times, in which time and space collapse into a break with the 
“course of events” in Rick Turner’s epigraph. The very notion that a group 
of young people racialized Indian and Coloured could affirm Blackness was 
precisely a product of this utopian impulse. That this utopian impulse was 
forged in the basement of a church charges its affirmation of rupture with 
political faith. 

In 1971 the youth of the Community of St. Stephen started doing “guerrilla 
theatre in the churches and out in the open in Merebank and Mobeni. As 
a church theater group, they did variants of the passion play, one called The 
Son of Man, with Jesus “dressed up as an African worker,’ which white priests 
witnessed with some consternation. When these priests tried to counter by 
holding camps to win over Black youth, Jaya and Bobby went to disrupt the 
camps, to tell the youth to refuse the paternalism of the priesthood—all this 
while both aspired to join the priesthood as well. They went on to perform 
plays in Chatsworth and KwaMashu, and even as far away as Cape Town, 
and Myron and Bobby would later train people in guerrilla theater.” One 
play called The Wall was about breaking down an imaginary divide; another 
centered on the murder of Ahmed Timol, which begins part 2 of this book. 
As Rishi puts it in the ethos of Bc, “We found that in the process we were 


also forming ourselves.” 
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Self-Determination and the Turn to “Communities” 


Through Jaya’s connections, the group approached the student-run Theatre 
Council of Natal, headed by Bc activists Sathasivan “Saths” Cooper and 
Strinivasa “Strini” Moodley, and Sam Moodley, to perform one of their plays 
at the saso conference at the Alan Taylor Residence in Wentworth. While 
Saths, Strini, and Sam represented activists from “town,” the Merebank youth 
group apparently caught Biko’s attention as an organic group of township In- 
dian youth engaged in exactly the kind of project he and others had brought 
from the Eastern Cape to Durban; unlike Saths and Strini, they were also 
primarily Christian, and this made the meeting fortuitous for all concerned. 

Was there more to this mutual identification than meets the eye? Daniel 
Magaziner argues that Biko’s journey through the existentialism of Jean-Paul 
Sartre, Albert Camus, Frantz Fanon, and Aimé Césaire led to fundamental 
questions of being.” Lewis Gordon argues much more expansively of Afri- 
cana philosophy that Christianity was the hinge between existential interior- 
ity and the Black quest for liberation.** The critical use of Christian tropes 
would return in the suffering and martyrdom of Biko himself, and this adds 
a retrospective aura to talk about the charismatic Biko. Even though some 
members of the Community of St. Stephen were not Christian, radical Chris- 
tianity gave them a shared vocabulary for existential questioning. Mabogo 
More refuses the view that US Black Power thought played a determinative 
influence in this regard, while noting the importance of James Cone’s Black 
theology of liberation; More argues that Biko’s existentialism is one strand 
in an open and diverse South African tradition of Black philosophy.” More’s 
and Gordon’s formulations are prescient when we consider that Cedric Rob- 
inson’s notion of a “Black radical tradition” derived from his early work on 
the African continent." 

Emerging from Bc, Barney Pityana argues for a deeper engagement with 
what he characterizes as Biko’s Hegelian dialectics. When I pressed him on this 
argument in relation to the complexities of the Durban Moment, he responded 
that Bc was dialectically engaged with Turner as with the “Gandhians” of the 
renewed NIC, and when the latter revived Gandhi’s Phoenix Settlement as a 
camp for training young activists across the color line, he said they encour- 
aged BC to participate in this work.*’ Pityana’s view is that dialectics exist in 
the world as a Hegelian motor of history. This contrasts with the approach I 
take through Stuart Hall, for whom dialectics are a diagnostic means to en- 
gage the unruliness of reality, as well as to assemble genealogies to represent 
this unruliness. However, Pityana does point, in my terms, to differentiated 
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moments within a conjuncture that we can understand as fragile, chang- 
ing, and struggled over. What is also interesting is that he points to partic- 
ular sites of praxis like the Phoenix Settlement, transformed by the turn to 
organizing communities through youth groups across the city. 

At their moment of confluence, both Biko and the Community of St. Ste- 
phen had begun to experiment with radicalizing “community” in ways that 
parallel the shift in the US Black Panther Party as it turned to securing com- 
munity autonomy over the means of survival. Consider Alondra Nelson’s 
argument that under conditions of heightened state repression, the Black 
Panther Party shifted from “self-defense” to a Third Worldist call for “self- 
determination” and that community-run health clinics were a key front for 
this work in a “Maoist” tradition of barefoot doctors. The Panthers held an 
important Community Survival Conference in 1972 that showcased com- 
munity health programs that “serve the people, body and soul; turning a 
popular Panther rallying call into concrete action.” Nelson argues that this 
work built on a longer tradition of Black critique of medicine, drawn into the 
internal critique of the Black Panther Party in turbulent times, and while it 
was portrayed as a “reformist” turn, Bobby Seal’s sharp response was that 
“fascists also carry guns.”°? In other words, there had to be a form of revolu- 
tionary action beyond the militarized form, and a form of popular mobiliza- 
tion that might take control of the biopolitical tools monopolized by racial 
capitalist sovereignty. 

In Durban, and South Africa more generally, the militarized form would 
remain primary within the self-conception of the dominant liberation move- 
ment organizations for some time. However, places like the Alan Taylor 
Residence and Phoenix Settlement point to something more like the Pan- 
thers’ turn to the prefigurative work of building revolutionary community 
through a popular biopolitics. As one indication of this shift, Biko and others 
formed a community health project from the Alan Taylor Residence, and 
they set out to actively engage the neighborhoods around them. 

When the Merebank theater group came to perform at Alan Taylor, they 
caught the attention of Keith Mokoape and Steve Biko. Jaya recalls their 
excited response at meeting his friends: “This is special, where did these guys 
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come from!” When the slightly older activists from town, Saths Cooper and 
Strini Moodley, were shocked at Biko’s enthusiasm, he apparently responded 
with a desire to engage more closely with this young group from Merebank 
and Wentworth. 

The meeting between Biko and the Community of St. Stephen / Black 


Action Group was fortuitous because the latter were also embarking on 
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community work across racial divides in Merebank and Wentworth, recall- 
ing older experiments in bulk purchasing and cooperative sales of provisions 
in Merebank during the passive resistance movement of 1946 (see chapter 4). 
They also tried to connect young people on both sides of Duranta Road by 
holding youth camps at Camp Jonathan on the South Coast and also at Port 
Shepstone, with workshops on “breaking down the racial barriers” that youth 
had become used to in apartheid’s neighborhoods. 

In a short time, the youth group became part of almost all the strands of 
BC. Some were already engaged in what BCP, formed in 1971, sought to do, 
inculcating community self-reliance.*! They went on to form the Associa- 
tion for Self-Help (asH) in 1973. Bobby, Roy, and Myron started their uni- 
versity studies in 1972 at the segregated Indian university, the University of 
Durban-Westville (uDw), and became active in the saso walkout from the 
university, effectively sacrificing their college education for the protest. After 
the younger group called the strike, a slightly older group of student activists 
took it over in the background. These men, including Pravin Gordhan, Yunus 
Mahomed, and Zakeria “Zak” Yacoob, went on to become major political 
operatives for the Congress movement, and they secured their future in the 
moment of urban revolution without sacrificing their college educations (see 
chapter 8). 

Some followed the lead of Saths Cooper, who took over the BPC. Roy took 
this path for a while, playing a key role in the Merewent chapter of the BPC. 
The group from Merebank connected with Rubin Philip when he was a cu- 
rate in Wentworth and an established activist in saso. When I met him, 
he was the Anglican bishop of Natal. When saso and the BPC diverged, 
and with heightened surveillance and repression of their leaders, two among 
this group, Jaya and Terence, became saso vice presidents, to which Bobby 
laughs and says, “I don’t know how, because Jaya wasn’t even a student!” 

After the 1972 saso conference, Biko asked Jaya if he had a passport, 
which he did because he and Bobby had hitchhiked to Swaziland. Jaya went 
on a campaign tour for SASO/BCP to Europe and the United States in 1973, 
to speak about their projects and raise funds. On the way, he met Black 
Power, Black theology, student, and exiled Anc, Pan Africanist Congress, 
and other anti-apartheid groups. He spoke to a Black theology group at Co- 
lumbia University, attended a conference just after the release of Angela 
Davis, met people from the American Council of Churches in New York 
City, encountered Bobby Seal on the campaign trail for mayor of Oakland, 
and met the Black student caucus at the University of California, Berkeley. 
After a second international trip, to Malawi, he was detained and banned 
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in 1973, the same year Biko was banned and restricted to his hometown in 
the Eastern Cape. 

In the short and intense period between 1972 and 1973, the youth group 
from Merebank had spent time with the Bc leadership in an atmosphere 
of nonhierarchy and intimacy: “Barney Pityana, Steve Biko, Harry Nen- 
gwekhulu, we knew all of them and we partied together and they would come 
over” to Bobby’s home. Bobby describes a “seminar with Steve on the beach” 
in which “we took one of those bushes and we were all sitting on branches 
and on the floor, in the bush, and Steve would explain to us things like ‘what 
is the Third World?’ They were introducing concepts to us. They were telling 
us where the struggle would go, and how whites control the communists. 
SASO was always thinking about where they’re going to go next. We were 
going to build power bases.” I would like to pause here to think about this 
idea of a power base as a place of refuge and reflection, a site of modern- 
day marronage.” This space of intimacy afforded young men the ability to 
rethink concepts and to strategize where to go next. It is not clear that the 
young women in this circle could occupy space in quite the same way, but in 
the case of the Merebank group, the coffee bar had begun a process of experi- 
mentation with gender and sexual freedom as well. What is interesting is the 
strategy they decided to pursue. 

The group of critical and recently evicted students, including Bobby, Roy, 
and Myron, who were either kicked out or “voluntarily” left upw, had to 
put their praxis into new arenas of productivity. The opportunity emerged 
in the formation of ASH in June 1973, with the expressed aim of “making 
people ‘develop a pride in themselves and their potential—to show the rela- 
tionship of their environment to themselves; so as to increase self-reliance 
and interdependency,’ with “initial projects in the Merebank-Wentworth 
area.’©? With its focus on community programs, ASH was meant to be a 
“power base” within communities that these youth in many ways had sought 
to reject. An extract from ASH’s 1973 Progress Report elaborates on the ana- 
lytics employed as ASH confronted various problems as simultaneously ma- 
terial and cultural: “poverty, illiteracy, crime, etc. militate against the true 
humanity of black people” and intensify the “dearth of dynamic cultural 
expression.’®* Self-help, in this context, is the quest for a human to come, 
as Richard Pithouse puts it in his reading of Fanon’s revolutionary human- 
ism." But was the self in self-help also the self of the Third Worldist quest 
for self-determination that Timothy Mitchell argues had been fundamentally 
compromised early in the twentieth century?® Could this notion of the self 
be reappropriated, as these young people presumed, through ecumenical 
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Christian, Freirean, and Fanonian tools? This was a motivating question in 
ASH’s quest for self-reliance. 

One of the ways in which ASH set out to secure self-reliance was through 
a social survey. The Merebank group conducted a survey of “subeconomic 
housing” in the valley of the Old Marine Drive. They found that 60 percent 
of families, most with more than eight members, earned less than R6o per 
month; the remaining 40 percent of families had maximum monthly earn- 
ings of R110. A staggering 80 percent of families had expenditures twice their 
incomes; families in an a “transit camp” called Minitown expressed “intense 
dissatisfaction with living conditions” Adult illiteracy was at 35 percent, 
and slightly more than half of school-age children were going to school.®” 
In their analysis, self-reliance in a context of deprivation and proletarianiza- 
tion could be bolstered through bulk purchasing of essential commodities 
like rice, oil, and sugar, sold to families at fair rates. In addition, ASH set up 
a “communal bank box,’ or a rotating fund for families in desperate circum- 
stances, and they planned to raise funds for a nursery school and for adult 
literacy classes.°* 

Parallel to this work, medical students at the Alan Taylor Residence also 
became involved in “community projects” in 1971.° Vanessa Noble’s careful 
study of this “school of struggle” shows that saso medical students at Alan 
Taylor volunteered on a weekly roster, offering primary health care services 
in the neighboring Happy Valley Clinic.” Farther afield, the BC P’s New Farm 
project on preventive medicine at Phoenix Settlement was initiated through 
house-to-house questionnaires “to determine the extent and effects of the 
well-known poor conditions, and... to define what priorities of a commu- 
nity... and what our relevance in the situation could be in terms of action?! 
The language of BCP speaks of “rallying common aspirations,’ of “a quest for 
identification as blacks living within a reality of domination,’ and of “articula- 
tion of the black experience” through “an association to deal with programmes 
involving welfare, culture, black theology, education and literacy, black arts, 
self-help and other relevant projects:’”* This was nothing short of prefiguring 
a different organization of subaltern collective will by working through the 
lived inequalities of segregated urbanism. 

Moreover, BCP also saw itself as connected to a wider world of welfare that 
included the Durban Indian Child Welfare Society, the Cheshire Homes for 
the infirm, the Aryan Benevolent Home, the M. A. Motala Indian Lad’s Hos- 
tel in Wyebank, the Darul Yatama Wal Masakeen in Durban, and places of 
safety and detention for Coloured children, like St. Monica’s in Wentworth.” 
There appears to have been an openness to coalition with varied groups al- 
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lied to the cause of self-help and self-reliance considered broadly, and an 
openness to legitimization of this work through the National Welfare Act 
of 1965 to access public funds.” While doing this work, Mafika Gwala is 
painfully aware of the differentiation of services with respect to health and 
education, as he highlights a commonality of Black neglect.” In compar- 
ing the Bantustans with the South African Indian Council and the Coloured 
Representative Council, and in detailing debates within the Nic about their 
representation of Indians as opposed to all Black people, the BCP pushed the 
boundaries of groups adjacent to them a bit farther against acceptance of 
apartheid norms.” 

There were critiques of BCP on the left, certainly, including Neville 
Alexander’s searing indictment of BCP for seeking self-reliance and consci- 
entization through “continuous financial support from capitalist-imperialist 
sources.’ More sympathetically, Rick Turner saw the political novelty 
of rethinking fundamental values and of organizing to build new forms of 
mutuality, but he argued that “both the ideological work of articulating and 
propagating a new black culture and the organizational work of developing 
community organizations seem for the moment not to have progressed very 
far” because of a focus on middle-class experiences of rejection from white 
society.”* I suspect both Alexander and Turner would have appreciated the 
attempts to retool biopolitics to question racial selves and landscapes. 

In this vein, Bobby says he had to make a break from the Congress and 
communist traditions, embodied in his aunt, because he felt that it was “too 
much a European, a white thing that never answered questions of psycholog- 
ical oppression” But he also came into conflict with the Presbyterian Church 
hierarchy, who did not want to support his interest in becoming a priest, 
when it became clear that his goal as a priest would be “to break the insti- 
tution down, because the problem with the church and with theology was 
that it had been institutionalized” Bobby recalls vague ideas of setting up a 
Black church in solidarity with African people, and that rather than pursuing 
formal theological training, he then studied theology on his own and “began 
having discussions with Steve Biko and Ben Khoapa,’ another bridge that 
brought him closer to the communitarian Christianity of Bc. 

When former members of ASH recall these years, they speak of its last- 
ing imprint even when they had “outgrown” Bc as ideology. I suggest that 
the praxis of Black solidarity and community self-determination contributed 
something intangible yet crucial to the wider spirit of anti-authoritarianism: 
a sense of political embodiment forged in the fault lines between political 
Blackness and racially defined neighborhoods. In this contradictory praxis, 
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ASH and BCP brought biopolitics out of workplace demands for a poverty 
datum line circulating around the 1973 strikes and into the domain of the 
person and the neighborhood, to question the death-dealing articulation of 
racial embodiment and urban space, to think with Ruth Wilson Gilmore.” 
Focus on the logic of the concrete—on commodity prices, child care, adult 
literacy, and community health—allowed BCP and AsH to imagine everyday 
articulations to the struggle for Black welfare. In these myriad everyday acts, 
they self-consciously sought to draw out the politics in biopolitics, to imagine 
urban life for all. 


Transformations of the Durban Moment: Repression 


Through these twists and turns, the Durban Moment was becoming much 
more than a worker uprising. I call it a biopolitical uprising, fueled by a con- 
junctural potion of ecumenical Christianity, worker unrest, Bc thought, and 
the utopianism of youth. If there is a missing citation here, it is to the dock- 
workers who launched the event, not just as workers in a highly productive 
industrial port city, but also as multiracial oceanic proletarians bringing the 
radical traditions of the maritime world to bear on the hidebound terrestrial- 
ism of many decades of segregation.®° 

While dockworkers punctured everyday life in apartheid’s main port city, 
there are no archival traces of radical traditions revived by Indian Ocean 
peoples classified as Indian and Coloured in South Africa’s racial formation. 
There is no interpretive means comparable to the archive of the Black Atlantic 
ready to hand. The militancy of this moment is legible differently through 
Gabeba Baderoon’s recasting of the submerged histories forcibly coded 
“Coloured; “Muslim,” or, I would add, “Indian” in South African forms.®! The 
practice of existential questioning inculcated by Bc made space for some 
young people to wrestle with these questions, in intimate and embodied 
ways, within limits not of their making. 

For the young people from Merebank and Wentworth engaged in this mo- 
ment, repression came in waves. First, the Community of St. Stephen / Black 
Action Group was evicted from the basement of the Presbyterian church. 
Some rented premises on Sambalpur Road that were something like a com- 
mune, though they appear not to have fully moved there; they sensed that 
theirs would not be a utopian experiment with middle-class resources.®? An- 
other strand turned its activities to underground work; we return to them 
in the next chapter. Waves of saso leaders were banned, including Jaya and 
Rubin in 1973, at the age of twenty-five. Bobby was banned soon after. The 
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state’s extrajudicial “banning orders” restricted residence, movement, and 
communication through published writing, public speech, or “meetings” with 
more than one person; violation could result in up to five years’ incarceration. 

State repression came down hard after saso and the BPC used the 
independence of Mozambique and the installation of a communist re- 
gime there under the Frente de Libertação de Moçambique (FRELIMO) to 
organize a pro-FRELIMO rally at Curries Fountain in town in 1974.°* The 
rally was seen as a direct political provocation, and the leaders of the BPC 
and saso were tried in 1975 on charges under the Terrorism Act of 1967. 
In 1974-75 several BC activists were surveilled, detained, banned, killed, or 
forced into exile. Roy attempted to work underground for the BPC in 1973 for 
its first national conference since the bannings. He and Carmel went out of 
the country to “scout” and to meet exiled leader Abram Onkgopotse Tiro, a 
week before he was parcel-bombed in Botswana. When Roy received a sub- 
poena to be a state witness in the BPc/saso trial, he and Carmel, now his 
wife, and Jaya and Algonda, now also married, left the country on an arduous 
journey by foot to Lobatse, Botswana. 

All those whom I have interviewed recount the details of journeys into 
exile in painful detail. A cloud of fear and uncertainty followed them as they 
became exiles. Narratives typically slow down at the moment of departure, 
each painful step of the journey remembered in excruciating detail: the ar- 
rival at a border fence, a passing car, the forest at night, the feared encounter 
with border guards or dangerous animals, the long night of walking, a final 
exchange with security police at the airport, and, most important, the last 
sight of a beloved parent, child, lover, or trusted friend left behind. The mind 
retains these bodily memories, too hard to express in measured prose. The 
most difficult thing about recalling the journey into exile is the impossibility 
of saying goodbye to those who will be interrogated first. What remains in 
this narrative failure? A gesture. A hidden clue that might later be deciphered 
as a sign that this is not forever. A hope that separation will be temporary. 
A touch, to say that this is not your fault. Impossible desires. Deliberately 
incomplete departures that take a lifetime to repair. These are the fragments 
that frame the unknowable horizon of exile.*° 

Bobby was detained in 1976 and banned in 1977, and a new chapter 
emerged as he and Shamim moved to the more middle-class and Muslim 
neighborhood of Overport on the Berea Ridge. Rubin had a mini-banning 
order. Jaya was banned under Section 6 of the Terrorism Act. Terrence re- 
ceived a full banning order. When Willie received a banning order, he de- 
cided to leave the country. 
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The others probably did not know that between 1972 and 1976, Willie had 
begun working with some Bc activists from the Alan Taylor Residence who 
had gone into exile and had joined the ANc and the armed struggle. As he 
puts it, “Unbeknownst to me, I started working with Mk.” He was the Natal 
contact for the first group of medical students from Alan Taylor who had 
gone into exile, ostensibly for military training, including Gwaza, Shabalala, 
McDonald, and the Mokoape brothers. He took people to them for military 
training, and he picked up messages through “dead letter boxes,’ or hidden 
sites for caches of arms or propaganda. At some point, he “received an in- 
struction to leave the country and join Gwaza in Lesotho,’ but it wasn’t until 
he reached there, and after he was met by Gwaza and Mk leader Chris Hani, 
that he realized he had been working with the anc. When his wife, Betty, 
joined him, through another arduous journey, she was shocked to find that 
he had already shifted his allegiances from Bc to the rival ANC. 

Some from this group, like Jaya and Rishi, found their way to the ANC 
eventually and became part of the next two moments. Others, like Bobby 
and Shamim, worked secretly with ANc-allied aboveground and under- 
ground groups in supportive ways from about 1977 to 1982, at which point 
they found that the democratic socialist and fundamentally creative poli- 
tics of their youth was being disciplined by a secretive and masculinist 
organizational style that was not what they had bargained for. Several others 
felt similarly by 1982-83, when the moment of urban revolution revealed 
its difference from the utopianism of the theologico-political moment (see 
chapter 8). Others, like Roy and Carmel, remained steadfastly anti-aNc; they 
became Trotskyists, and though they also left the country with the intention 
of taking up arms, they did not become part of the moment of insurrec- 
tion but rather remain resolute critics of the social inequalities bequeathed 
and fostered in postapartheid South Africa. Repression, exile, and a shifting 
center of gravity of struggle quelled the Durban Moment, but its utopian 
impulse persisted. 


Charismatic Renewal as Gendered Strike in the Church 


At the same time as the strikes, Bc, and the countercultural revolt, Went- 
worth was in the throes of a widespread charismatic renewal that swept its 
mainline churches. Pentecostalism had been spreading in Durban since the 
1960s, but just as the worker strikes were sweeping across Durban in 1972— 
73, something shook the high-Anglican church of St. Gabriel’s in Wentworth. 
Ross Cuthbertson, the priest of St. Gabriel’s at the time, recalls women’s 
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prayer groups as part of a brewing storm, a movement of moral regeneration 
that in his view fundamentally transformed the experience of religion and 
community in Wentworth. 

Ross tells a poignant story of being stuck in a rut as a high Anglican in- 
vested in Roman Catholic ritual, the discipline of priestly authority, and the 
drama of sacramental ritual, with no idea about what it all meant. He was 
initially fearful of Pentecostalism. When we met in his retirement years, he 
still saw it largely as a divisive movement. Yet he recalls being drawn into 
providing “unction” or healing prayer for a woman from the Indian township 
of Chatsworth. He describes, as soon as he laid hands on her, having an “ob- 
jective experience” of a terrible force possessing her, running from her body 
to his. Then, through the power of prayer, he felt a counterforce banishing 
this evil, which he took to be “an objective experience of God. This turning 
point in his own life led him to accept that a charismatic renewal was in fact 
taking hold of his church and that people would now be moved to interrupt 
the service with their own proclamations, and in time they would prophesy 
and speak in tongues, just like the Pentecostals. 

Importantly, charismatic renewal in Wentworth began with women’s 
groups, and the priests followed their “slain” congregations. If this was a de- 
mand from his female congregation, Ross recasts this moment of gendered 
struggle within the church in quite a different way. He recalls women who 
had formed prayer groups in 1972—73 coming to him to say that “they were 
convinced that God had spoken to them to say that the women of St. Ga- 
briel’s must allow the men to lead in the life of the church.” In the context of 
male migrant work in whaling, engineering, and construction, Ross’s view 
was that men had been leading lives of silent desperation, subordinate to 
the women of Wentworth, and that as a result of this collective decision by 
women empowered by the charismatic renewal, “the men of St Gabriel’s 
came out of the woodwork .. . and it was a beautiful thing to see because the 
men were leading. . .. God had said the men must lead; give them dignity” 
Ross argues that this empowerment of men alongside women was far from a 
retreat into “patriarchalism.” Rather, it meant that the community as a whole 
was entering a phase of moral regeneration. 

This minor history of religious effervescence is not easy to square with 
the Durban Moment, which it is recounted as almost willfully separate from. 
Indeed, in the memory of Rubin Philip, a young Bc activist and curate under 
Ross in Wentworth who was the Anglican bishop of KwaZulu-Natal when we 
met, charismatic Christianity was an uneasy fit with Bc. Neither Ross nor the 
bishop at the time was entirely comfortable with Rubin or could reconcile 
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faith and anti-apartheid politics in the 1970s, precisely when Durban was 
entering a popular revolutionary situation. However, in Rubin’s imagination, 
the radical roots of charismatic renewal were in the traditions of the Black 
Atlantic. The imagined pull of the Black radical traditions of the Atlantic, 
again, become a necessary site for the imagination of the human to come, 
with the Indian Ocean as a mute backdrop. 

We might consider charismatic experience as a directly embodied utopian 
impulse in which the body is immediately “infilled” by the ghostly element of 
the Christian trinity, capable of penetrating all people. When the Holy Spirit 
inspires speech, it is glossolalia or authoritative babble, an apostasy of in- 
communicability. The uncontrollability of bodily response to the Holy Spirit 
means that priests have to effectively take the pulse of their congregations, as 
Cuthbertson attempted to, steering the interpretation of demotic religiosity 
back to the patriarchalism of the primary dyad of God and Son, mediated by 
the priesthood. 

Whatever we make of the charismatic renewal, it offered an experience 
that might have enabled a powerfully embodied radical politics. Rubin ar- 
gues that Steve Biko and Black theology were particularly critical of the re- 
lationship of church and society and that Black theology “was interrogating 
what was happening in the charismatic renewal, which was spiritualising the 
situation at the expense of being involved in its transformation.” In contrast, 
“the leaders of the charismatic renewal countrywide were doing their darnd- 
est to bring Black leaders with a sharp political awareness into charismatic 
awareness and to say this is the way.’ While they were not active agents of the 
apartheid state, “they were afraid of a Black uprising” 

While revivalism at St. Gabriel’s may have been many things, in other 
words, it was also a strike within the church, prevented by the theocratic hand 
of church leadership from articulating the kind of liberationist political cul- 
ture that was possible in the psychedelic basement of the Presbyterian church 
in neighboring Merebank. Keeping in mind Butler’s reading of Benjamin on 
messianic time as traversing historical time, what is striking is are the different 
ways in which political faith left its trace across Wentworth and Merebank.*° 


Remains of Black Consciousness 


What survived the repression of this moment of possibility was a communi- 
tarian current that included individuals and their utopian imaginations but 
also the practical support of ecumenical Christian groups concentrated at 
Durban’s Diakonia Council of Churches. The turn to communities pervaded 
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a wider world of civic mobilization that, by the late 1970s, set the conditions 
of possibility for the moment of urban revolution. 

Many figures who would be active in the 1980s, like Jo Beall, came to 
political consciousness in ways not unlike the youth of Merebank. As we 
will see, Jo became part of the mobilizations in 1983 around the Tricameral 
Parliament, and in the work of canvassing neighborhoods in a mixed group 
of activists, she and others with her felt a sense of possibility of a grassroots 
movement against apartheid that was soon disciplined by democratic cen- 
tralism under conditions of secrecy and suspicion (see chapter 8). A close 
comrade of Jo’s in her youth, Shireen Hassim emerged from a similar praxis 
of grassroots organization, in her case of autonomous feminism that took 
her back as a scholar to the history of the Women’s Charter. 

Something else survived the theologico-political moment and persisted 
in the repressive period to come. This was the practice of reading and re- 
flection central to Bc. In the period that Myron calls the time of repression 
and intensification of local struggles in the late 1970s, people across political 
groupings read and thought in comparative ways in order to learn from the 
succession of defeats and rebellions, including the mass student uprisings 
of 1976. He recalls, “We were reading Amilcar Cabral, Kwame Nkrumah, 
Julius Nyerere. We read Frantz Fanon like hell. We were also questioning 
what is our economic program [since] Bc never had an economic program. 
A lot of us were also reading Marxism. Anything that was banned, we read” 
They read about Russia in 1917, about Chile in 1973, and about the Vietnam 
War; they read “between the lines” of a book by a notorious informer, Bruno 
Mtolo; and when they read official critiques of communism, they thought, 
“Were reading about our chaps!” This was a remarkably creative practice 
of subaltern reading that was steadfastly internationalist. In time, they read 
Antonio Gramsci, Louis Althusser, Paul Baran, and anything they could get 
access to through a bookshop called Bookmarks, before its owner, Govin 
Reddy, went into exile in 1980. This yearning and active praxis is very much 
a fruit of the first moment, and it steered the theologico-political imperative 
back to struggles in this world, while maintaining political faith in a different 
future. 


Disciplining Critique: “Colonialism of a Special Type” 


The fact that the popular rebellion did not become an insurrection pointed up limitations in 
Black Consciousness ideology. There had been a lack of political direction to guide the out- 


break of collective anger in the townships and, although there was some solidarity between 
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the youth and workers, the gulf had not been bridged. Among the youth there arose an aware- 
ness that revolution required organisation and comprehensive policies capable of guiding 
struggle through different phases. Whatever the strengths of the upsurge of 1976 they lacked a 
strategy and tactics which could only be found in the leadership of the Anc. 

—OLIVER TAMBO, on the 1976 Soweto Uprising 


The South African National Liberation movement, the ANC and its allies, characterise the 
South African social formation as a system of “internal colonialism” or “colonialism of a 
special type” 

—Statement of the Lisbon Conference, March 1977 


In a perceptive reading of the passage between these texts, Premesh Lalu 
points to a different kind of remain of Black Consciousness from its primary 
political rival.” Lalu argues that anc thinking in the wake of Bc acknowl- 
edges Bc as a galvanizing force while noting its “limitations” that the ANC 
could “correct” Consider how the 1977 statement above, just before Biko’s 
murder, attempts to harness the language of “internal colonialism” and “co- 
lonialism of a special type” in order to co-opt Bc’s political energies.** This 
attempt drew on a reductive reading of Bc thought reproduced by impor- 
tant works like Gail Gerhart’s Black Power in South Africa, for which Biko’s 
thought was obsessively “psychological,” its focus on the personal interior 
rather than on an exterior of politics and political economy; or as John Saul 
puts it ungenerously, Bc was “more psychological than political”? For these 
perspectives, “correction” comes through an “exterior” promised by state 
sovereignty. Refusing this metaphysics of internality/externality, or “reading 
like a state,’ Lalu offers Biko’s I Write What I Like as a form of Achille Mbem- 
be’s “African mode of self-writing” premised on a specific postcolonial “ap- 
paratus of reading” that does away with the idea of correction altogether.” 
In Lalu’s hands, Biko emerges as committed to a disintegrating subjectivity 
focused on the apparatus of reading. 

For many ANC-allied thinkers, the Bc movement offered an opportunity 
to theorize apartheid South Africa as a particular form of colonial state that 
could be overcome by a regime in waiting. But for people shaped indelibly 
by Bc thought, many of whom moved on to other things, the “disintegrat- 
ing subjectivity” of their detour through Bc allowed them to inhabit Black- 
ness without ontologizing it. Refusing ideological correction by the ANC, the 
theologico-political moment comprised a set of leaps of political faith in the 
hope of fundamentally transforming selves and environs. At their most radi- 
cal extreme, these leaps of faith had no ambition for sovereignty or capital 
and were antithetical to the quest for another racial capitalist hegemony. 
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FIGURE 6.1 Site of the Alan Taylor Residence for Black medical students, Wentworth, 2010. 
© Sharad Chari. 


“Alan Taylor,’ 2010 


A photograph shows the Alan Taylor Residence, adjacent to the Engen oil 
refinery (figure 6.1). There are no commemorative rituals to mark what hap- 
pened here. In light of a long history of African exclusion from the city, ce- 
mented by the Durban System and reinforced by a battery of segregationist 
legislation and racial practice, this residence for Black medical students, next 
to an oil refinery, provided a place in the city for an aspiring progressive 
Black middle class of experts in proximity to a suffering population, as well 
as a place of mixing across race, class, and gender. There are no plaques for 
the intimacies of young people in debate around the charismatic Steve Biko, 
nor for his de facto headquarters when in Durban. 

In 2010 the building became a training center for industrial artisans work- 
ing at the oil refinery. The entire zone in front of it is was securitized under 
the National Key Points Act of 1980, apartheid-era legislation used to pre- 
vent striking refinery workers from assembling at the refinery fence. I stood 
across the street at the parking lot of the Asherville municipal swimming 
pool contemplating the meaning of “Alan Taylor” and of other ephemeral 
sites of solidarity oriented to creative and radical arts of Black endurance. 
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Black Pride, 2016 


Speaking to a packed audience in Pretoria on September 9, 2016, Black 
Marxist feminist revolutionary Angela Y. Davis ended her Steve Biko Lec- 
ture by calling to the stage a young woman called Zulaikha Patel. Earlier in 
the year, thirteen-year-old Patel had courageously worn her hair natural to 
Pretoria Girls School, defying the school’s regulations against Afros and the 
taunts that Black girls face. Once a bastion of white privilege, Pretoria Girls 
School has been part of the dance of racial recalibration in South Africa’s 
school system that geographer Mark Hunter has argued is a key site in the 
twisting contours of South African hegemony, where new articulations of 
race, class, and gender are at stake.” Two key points stand out in Davis’s talk, 
and they came together when Davis embraced the young Patel along with 
her entourage. 

Davis insisted that the older generation of Black radicals ought not to cor- 
rect young Black activists, even when they think the youth of today might re- 
peat the mistakes of the past. She quickly destabilized a misreading of Black 
Lives Matter by insisting, “It is because all lives do not matter that Black Lives 
Matter becomes necessary”? Pausing, Davis argued that we cannot know 
whether we live in a revolutionary situation but that we cannot afford not to 
explore the possibility, pointing to the Haitian Revolution as a foundational 
event for an inclusionary and political notion of Blackness. The Haitian Con- 
stitution made the powerful argument that anyone who wanted to stay to 
rebuild the postrevolutionary society could do so, but they would have to 
subscribe to a notion of Blackness in service of an emergent, inclusionary 
humanity. 

The theologico-political moment in Durban in the early 1970s was one 
instance in which these elements came together in a specific way. Similar ele- 
ments reemerge in new forms, in new articulations of race, class, and gender. 
And so a young girl who defied her school and proclaimed her proudly Black 
hair wore on herself the spirit of prior struggles with much wider raced, gen- 
dered, and classed interests than her own. Her Gujarati Muslim name, Zulai- 
kha Patel, reminds us of the oceanic histories that converge in South Africa’s 
racial formation. Her raised fist makes Black Power her own. Certainly, the 
question of whether and how the politics of this event might encompass the 
broader Black poor remains very much a question. In the video that went 
viral, she confronts a group of white male police officers who threaten her 
and other thirteen-year-old Black girls with arrest. She responds, “They want 
to take us to prison. Take us all!” 
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The Insurrectionist Moment 


Armed Struggle, 1960s—1980s 


It must not be forgotten, My Lord, that by this time [1961] violence had, in fact, become a 
feature of the South African political scene. There had been violence in 1957 when the women 
of Zeerust were ordered to carry passes; there was violence in 1958 with the enforcement of 
Bantu Authorities and cattle culling in Sekhukhuneland; there was violence in 1959 when the 
people of Cato Manor protested against pass raids; there was violence in 1960 when the Gov- 
ernment attempted to impose Bantu Authorities in Pondoland.... Each disturbance pointed 
clearly to the inevitable growth amongst Africans of the belief that violence was the only way 
out. ... Already small groups had arisen in the urban areas and were spontaneously making 
plans for violent forms of political struggle. There now arose a danger that these groups would 
adopt terrorism against Africans, as well as whites, if not properly directed. 

, 


—NELSON MANDELA, “I Am Prepared to Die,’ 1964 


Concerning Violence, 1960s 


Delivered neither under oath nor subject to cross-examination, Nelson 
Mandela's statement from the dock is a work of rhetorical genius. Scarcely 
three years earlier, he had embarked ona secret pan-African tour in which he 
met future presidents Julius Nyerere in Tanganyika and Kenneth Kaunda in 


Northern Rhodesia, Emperor Haile Selassie in Ethiopia, Gamal Abdel Nasser 
in Egypt, Habib Bourguiba in Tunisia, Ahmed Sékou Touré in Guinea, and 
Ahmed Ben Bella of Algeria; he toured Morocco, Mali, Sierra Leone, Liberia, 
and Senegal; and he visited the exiled Front de libération nationale (FLN) 
in Morocco. Elleke Boehmer notes that Frantz Fanon is strikingly absent 
from this pantheon.! Mandela had not read Fanon’s Les damnés de la terre 
(the damned of the Earth), which was translated into English in 1963 after 
Mandela’s incarceration, but their fates were linked. Fanon was transported to 
the United States in 1961 by the Central Intelligence Agency (c1A) to receive 
treatment for leukemia and would die there. Mandela was captured on a CIA 
tip-off in 1962 and would spend twenty-seven years in prison. 

Whether the formation of uMkhonto we Sizwe (Mk) and the turn to vio- 
lence was necessary is a complex issue, fueled by the prose of Cold War in- 
surgency and counterinsurgency.” In one perspective, the Algerian exiles in 
Morocco had convinced Mandela that the FLN had realized that they had 
no chance of a military victory against the French occupiers and that the 
primary aim of guerrilla warfare should be to force the enemy to negotiate; 
and this position would have been completely at odds with what the major- 
ity of his comrades in South Africa thought.’ Indeed, the leadership hiding 
at Liliesleaf Farm had been devising a plan of coordinated armed struggle 
outlined in “Operation Mayibuye,’ the document that would imprison much 
of the MK High Command for decades (see chapter 5). 

In light of a lack of consensus concerning armed struggle, Mandela's ge- 
nius in his statement from the dock is in his dramatization of his “African 
background,’ before he turns to address how to direct the popular will. He 
describes his African tour as political education on military strategy from a 
wide variety of perspectives.* What remains latent is that he had not been 
able to engage the militants in Sekhukhuneland, Mpondoland, and Cato 
Manor with a similar ethic. Might he have been surprised by what he found 
there? Might it have added support to the FLN’s caution concerning violence? 

Andrew Nash argues that Mandela’s political ideology modifies an earlier 
notion of a “tribal model of democracy,’ particularly from Anton Lembede, as 
the site for the development of democratic virtue and harmony between the 
courageous, sacrificing leader and contentious African communities, and as 
a rapprochement of African and Western liberal democratic forms. With the 
African National Congress (ANC) legitimized as the vehicle for courageous 
leadership, embodied in Mandela’s person, this contradictory “tribal model” 
persisted in the transition to a democratic order that sidestepped the Marxist 
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critique of racial capitalism; the ANc’s alliances with Indian, Coloured, and 
white organizations were transformed through this “tribal model” into “four 
nations” seeking to build a harmonious future.’ The colonial origins of “trib- 
alism; particularly in Natal, as well as its afterlife, are well studied. What 
is interesting in Nash’s diagnosis is the way it is harnessed in the politics of 
multiracial alliance. 

My argument in this chapter is that the call to arms diverged across Mere- 
bank and Wentworth. While some young people were drawn to Black Con- 
sciousness (BC), a group consisting primarily of young men from Merebank 
took a different path through the revived Natal Indian Congress (Nic), under- 
ground political and military networks connected to the External Mission of 
the ANC, and various attempts at infiltration into the country, including the 
highly secretive Operation Vula. This Congress-aligned group could tap into 
the longer history of Indian progressivism to attend to Mandela's caution 
to “properly direct” grassroots militancy. However, in doing so, they had to 
contend with what they experienced directly, that the External Mission had 
in no way “directed” the revolts of the 1970s, including the Durban Moment, 
the Bc movement, or the Soweto Uprising. 

Indeed, just as part 1 of this book details the long history of the state’s 
concerted ways of not knowing, the External Mission rested on not know- 
ing the actual landscape of struggle within the country. Instead, the moment 
of insurrection drew the External Mission into a thicket of fear and suspi- 
cion of internal enemies. The originality of Merebank’s activists is that they 
wore many hats, remaking political and military activity in unique ways that 
grappled with the limitations of militancy orchestrated by remote control. 

Indeed, people participated in the struggle under conditions not of their 
making, which is why the dialectics of abstract and concrete struggle played 
out differently across Wentworth and Merebank. Indian Merebank built an 
elaborate multitiered world of activism through traditions of community up- 
lift with deep roots in Durban’s social fabric, nurtured by the quiet and gen- 
erative political work of relatively unknown activists, while life in Wentworth 
became increasingly introverted in a carceral space in which the boundaries 
of the criminal and political became increasingly blurred (see chapter 9). 

Understanding the changing geographies of struggle, particularly for 
those not steeped in anti-apartheid struggle history, requires briefly turning 
to the broader canvas on which the exiled movement held to a conception 
of armed struggle despite internal debate on its efficacy as well as deepening 
infiltration by the apartheid security apparatus. 
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Antinomies of Armed Struggle 


Anticipating repression after the Sharpeville massacre in 1960, in which 
police opened fire on people protesting the pass system, Oliver Tambo had 
left the country with suitcases filled with anc files, effectively into political 
asylum, to lead the ANc’s External Mission for three decades.” What is un- 
believable today is the suitcases of files, a sign of revolution in analog times. 
Even for the times, this detail betrays an innocence about information that 
would quickly give way to pervasive infiltration, betrayal, secrecy, and inter- 
nal repression. 

The External Mission’s conception of armed struggle under conditions of 
exile was shaped by a set of comparisons. While the movement imagined 
revolution on the model of Algeria, Cuba, and Vietnam, would-be com- 
batants languished for decades in camps and underground cells across the 
Frontline States of Angola, Tanzania, Zambia, Botswana, Lesotho, and Mo- 
zambique. Exiled comrades witnessed changing conditions of decoloniza- 
tion in Southern Africa, from a first phase of relatively peaceful transitions in 
Zambia and Malawi in 1964, Lesotho and Botswana in 1966, and Swaziland 
in 1968, to a phase of protracted and violent transitions in Rhodesia after 
1965, and long civil wars following independence from Portugal in Angola 
and Mozambique in 1976.8 

In the first phase, decolonized states related differently to liberation 
movements. Kaunda’s Zambia hosted the External Mission’s headquarters in 
Lusaka from 1969, but safe houses, secrecy, and military details at ANC con- 
ferences continued to be necessary. Hastings Banda’s Malawi negotiated with 
the Nationalists as early as 1967 and remained hostile to liberation move- 
ments. Lesotho, Botswana, and Swaziland provided space for ANC cells until 
they were pressured not to in the mid-1980s through South African Defence 
Force (SADE) cross-border raids, targeted assassinations, and technological, 
fiscal, and trade deals under Prime Minister John Vorster’s “Outward Look- 
ing” policy. 

During the second phase, ANC-allied movements were embroiled in pro- 
tracted armed combat on their own soil in Rhodesia, Mozambique, and 
Angola, which accentuated the different realities of MK soldiers as well as 
leadership committed to military results.? Campaigns of armed incursion 
into South Africa in the late 1960s were important to demonstrate this com- 
mitment. Key among these was the 1967 Wankie Campaign, in which the 
Luthuli Detachment crossed the Zambezi River, one flank of which intended 
to build what one commander, Chris Hani, called “a Ho Chi Minh trail to 
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South Africa” Both flanks met security forces from Rhodesia and Botswana, 
backed by the sA DF; some died, and others were captured. Hani distinguished 
himself as an exceptionally articulate defender of the common soldier, and his 
commitment through suffering added to his growing acclaim as a popular hero 
of MK, rival among the movement's rising stars to Thabo Mbeki’s seemingly 
patrician and unmanly interest in détente rather than combat." 

Wankie was followed by the Sipolilo Campaign in 1967, which also ended 
in capture and imprisonment of MK soldiers in Rhodesia for as long as twelve 
years. To critics within the ANC, these campaigns were adventurist.'!? Mbeki 
lectured to an ANC school, “We shall not repeat the Wankie-type operation. ... 
The force we have is a force of political educators and military trainers and 
cannot be used as a striking force”; anticipating what I call the moment of 
urban revolution, he added that operatives ought to infiltrate South Africa to 
engage struggles over “wages, taxes, house rents, educational costs, health, 
land, etc’? Hani maintained that the leadership ought to have reflected on 
Wankie and Sipolilo to rethink the importance of political work to support 
advancing combatants. These debates echoed in the guarded internal cri- 
tique by Ben Turok in 1968 that “given the present lack of a friendly border, 
the one absolutely essential pre-condition for armed activity is a soundly 
organized structure with real mass support” but also that “in an era when 
wars of national liberation are no novelty. . . . It will surely not be long before 
South Africa itself catches fire” 

Another fire had been stoked in MK camps. The “Hani memorandum” 
criticized the lack of democracy and accountability in the movement, deep- 
ening classism and corruption, and extreme forms of discipline, including 
secret trials and executions of suspected spies; it concluded that “the ANC in 
Exile is in deep crisis as a result of which a rot has set in” The memoran- 
dum also objected to exclusion of non-Africans from ANC membership and 
critiqued the political strategies and “mysterious business enterprises” of MK 
commander in chief Joe Modise as well as Anc youth leader Thabo Mbeki 
and head of security Duma Nokwe.!° Devastatingly, it described the External 
Mission as “an end unto itself” with no “account of the functioning branches 
inside the country,’ no credible information on “the existing political situa- 
tion inside the country,’ and no will to risk the lives of leadership by send- 
ing them home.” Memorandum signatories, including Hani, were removed 
from and then reinstated back in the ANC. By some accounts they came close 
to being executed. 

The anc National Executive Committee (NEC) faced other stresses as 
well, as the movement was in deep financial crisis in the late 1960s, both 
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Tanzania and Zambia were wary of ANC presence after SADF incursions, 
and the Zambian government asked for a list of operatives in 1969, a very 
dangerous thing for an increasingly infiltrated movement.'® These challenges 
compelled the leadership to hold its First National Consultative Conference 
in Morogoro, Tanzania, in 1969, which produced the first comprehensive 
program for the armed struggle. 

The document adopted at Morogoro, “Strategy and Tactics,’ marks a shift 
from armed incursions by small, elite MK groups to guerrilla warfare and, in 
a concession to critics, to the rebuilding of the political underground and to 
mobilization of “the African masses” but also of Coloured and Indian people 
who “suffer varying forms of national humiliation, discrimination and op- 
pression” and “a large and growing working-class” who might ensure that the 
outcome of struggle is “a real people’s South Africa”? This text also reiter- 
ates a founding fiction of MK, the separation of political and military activ- 
ity, which spoke to competing strands of the External Mission. One of the 
conference organizers, ANC and sacpP leader Joe Matthews, a year before his 
own disillusionment with the sacp, saw his and Nokwe’s roles as dampening 
Che Guevara's conception of guerrilla warfare sparked by elite groups, to draw 
in Indian and Coloured communities.” “Strategy and Tactics” delicately 
recognizes the “primary role of the most oppressed African mass” but also 
“those belonging to the other oppressed groups” as well as “white revolution- 
aries”?! This was important for places like Merebank and Wentworth as they 
encountered the moment of insurrection in the early 1970s. 

Morogoro opened ANC membership across race; while the NEC remained 
closed to non-Africans, a new subcommittee called the Revolutionary Coun- 
cil (RC) was open to all, a significant concession to the “nonracial” MK. The 
RC was tasked with fusing political and military operations, but this would 
only be the case at the top of the External Mission hierarchy and not yet on 
the Eastern Front (Mozambique, connected to Natal) or the Western Front 
(Botswana, connected to the Transvaal).?? The incisive Tambo sent rivals 
Hani and Mbeki to lead the post-Morogoro drive for internal political re- 
construction in Botswana, Lesotho, and Swaziland at the same time as the 
Durban Moment.?? 

There was a degree of openness in the External Mission of the early 1970s, 
as the ANC’s official journal Sechaba published profiles of key Bc and South 
African Students’ Organisation (SASo) figures, as well as anonymous pieces 
by Steve Biko and by Mangosuthu “Gatsha” Buthelezi. Before launching his 
Inkatha movement in 1975 and well before it became a state-supported rival 
to the ANC, Buthelezi visited Lusaka and met Kaunda and anc members, as 
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did the director of the Christian Institute, Beyers Naudé, who was also close 
to BC.” The ANC’s financial situation improved considerably after Swedish 
prime minister Olaf Palme visited Lusaka in 1971, and by 1976 Sweden’s con- 
tributions to the ANC outpaced financial aid from the Soviet Union.” The 
ANC was becoming a potential hegemonic force. 

The period from 1975 to 1984 offered a window for some in the libera- 
tion movement to find common cause with Marxist regimes of the Frente de 
Libertação de Moçambique (FRELIMO) in Mozambique and the Movimento 
Popular de Libertação de Angola in Angola. Ruth First chose to live in Maputo 
from 1977 as director of research at the Centro dos Estudos Africanos at Uni- 
versidade Eduardo Mondlane. Her charisma and brilliance attracted remark- 
able figures until her assassination by a letter bomb from the Security Branch 
of the South African Police, also known as the Special Branch, in 1982. Slovo 
had followed her to Maputo to head the new Special Operations Unit (Special 
Ops). As an indication of imagined solidarities between Mozambican and 
South African struggles, many Durban activists recall “Viva FRELIMO” rallies 
on the eve of Mozambican independence as defining their politicization.” 

The late 1970s to the early 1980s offered exiled MK combatants, includ- 
ing from Durban, the opportunity to operate from Frontline States, before 
deadly attacks including the Matola Raid pushed regimes into nonaggression 
pacts with the apartheid regime, beginning with the 1984 Nkomati Accord 
with Mozambique; a secret pact with Swaziland in 1984; treaties with Leso- 
tho, Botswana, Zimbabwe, and Mozambique in 1986; and with the Islamic 
Republic of the Comoros in 1987. 

This period also made possible various attempts to link mx’s political 
and military machineries. Military operations were divided into the West- 
ern Front, led by Joe Modise in Lusaka, and the Eastern Front, led by Slovo 
in Mozambique, assisted among others by Jacob Zuma. Hani and Lambert 
Moloi commanded political, military, and intelligence operations in Lesotho. 
There were four regional military machineries working from Mozambique and 
Swaziland. Krish Rabilal from Merebank and Sunny Singh (a.k.a. Bobby 
Pillay) from Durban were part of “Natal Urban” Glory Sedibe, later revealed 
to have been an askari, or turned operative, was part of “Eastern Transvaal 
Rural”?! On his release from Robben Island, Sathyandranath Ragunanan “Mac” 
Maharaj says he was tasked with reestablishing the political underground in 
the country; he was later made secretary of the Internal Political Reconstruc- 
tion Committee (IPRC, or “the Internal”) of the Rc between 1976 and 1980. 
This was the same period of operation of the Swaziland Internal Political 
Committee, which focused through two arms on the political underground 
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in the Transvaal and Natal; the latter included Judson Kuzwayo, Visvanathan 
“Vis” Pillay (Ivan), and Terrence Tryon, the latter two from Merebank and 
Wentworth. The Maputo Internal Political Committee included Zuma, Sue 
Rabkin, and Sunny.?? 

After intense debate about how to respond to the 1970s struggles in the 
country, the External Mission reshuffled political and military operations 
in Regional Politico-Military Councils (RPMCs) in 1983-85, including Slovo, 
Zuma, and Siphiwe Nyanda (Gebuza). After the Nkomati Accord, a coordinat- 
ing mechanism in Swaziland took over from the Mozambique RPMC, includ- 
ing Ronnie Kasrils, Ebrahim Ismail Ebrahim (Ebie), Muziwakhe Boniface 
Ngwenya (Thami Zulu), and Gebuza; they could operate with relative au- 
tonomy for a period of time, with Ivan, Terrence, and Zulu leading the Natal 
Urban Politico-Military Committee. Most of these figures would be drawn 
into Operation Vula (see chapter 8).°° 

As part of the overhaul of Anc structures in 1979, Tambo established 
Special Ops to focus on high-profile sabotage of strategic or economic in- 
stallations. In 1982 a new Military Headquarters (MHQ) formalized MK on 
military lines along the Western and Eastern Fronts. Two years later, Special 
Ops was brought under MHQ, reporting directly to Slovo; this was crucial 
to an underground unit emerging in Wentworth in the 1980s, connected to 
Mozambique and Botswana (see chapter 9). 

In 1983, in a deeper overhaul, the rc was replaced by the Politico-Military 
Council (PMc) with a secretariat and representation from the National 
Executive Committee (NEC) of the anc, the MK Military Headquarters 
(MHQ), the Internal Political Committee (dealing with the underground, 
propaganda, mass mobilization, and data processing), and National Intel- 
ligence (NAT, dealing with intelligence, counterintelligence, and security); the 
PMC was chaired by the president of ANC, Oliver Tambo, but it included 
the secretaries-general of the three main allied organizations, the anc, the 
South African Communist Party (sacp), and the South African Congress of 
Trade Unions (SAcTU). This was an extremely comprehensive approach to 
overall planning. 

Despite this centralized coordination, front areas were given more lead- 
ership autonomy through Regional pMcs, with the authority to form Area 
PMCs, as we will see in Operation Butterfly in Wentworth. Finally, although it 
was conducted with extreme secrecy, secret even to many in the leadership of 
the PMc, Operation Vula was meant to infiltrate high leadership into South 
Africa to coordinate a national politico-military structure (see chapter 8).” We 
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revisit these structures and operatives as we return to Merebank and to a 
renewal of the Congress movement. 


Congress Revival in Merebank 


While one group of young people from Merebank and Wentworth went 
from a church basement to the Bc movement, another group became part of 
the NIc, revived in June 1971 at Bolton Hall in Durban with Mewa Ramgobin, 
Gandhi’s granddaughter Ela Gandhi, George Sewpersadh, and Florence 
Mkhize prominently present.*” This group was tapping into Merebank’s long 
histories of mobilization, including the Passive Resistance Movement. Recall 
that the Merebank Ratepayers Association (MRA) had taken the council to 
court on the question of selling prices for homes (see chapter 5). A new gen- 
eration of activist youth was emerging from this milieu. 

Vis Pillay (later with the nom de guerre Ivan), Kambadesan Govender 
(Coastal), Krish Rabilal, and brothers Satish and Munmohan (Spider) Jug- 
gernath of Billy Juggernath’s family (see chapter 3) were the main members 
of this group connected to Congress politics, to communist thought through 
Coastal, and to tireless political work for the underground through Spider and 
his future wife, Usha. Ivan and Krish ascended the ranks of the ANC and Mk, 
and Ivan became a key figure behind Operation Vula. The journeys and for- 
tunes of this Congress-allied group diverged considerably from their coun- 
terpart in the theologico-political moment. 

These young people shared with their Bc counterparts a background of 
forced removals and community mobilizations in the late 1960s and early 
1970s. Ivan describes his parents coming to live in wood-and-iron shacks 
before the Merebank housing scheme, then living on Bhuj Road across the 
street from Bobby as well as the Presbyterian church (see chapter 6). He at- 
tended Hillside School, which he thought was built on an old Anglo-Boer 
War concentration camp, now demolished, a detail that adds to the drama 
of his story. Ivan’s older brother Dhayiah had been part of a youth group 
trip to London, where he later reported being recruited into MK, a detail 
Ivan seemed not to know when we spoke. Their uncles R. A. Pillay and R. R. 
Pillay had been involved in the politics of the 1950s, the first arrested in the 
Treason Trial and the second a trade unionist right into the 1980s; both were 
banned and unable to engage these young people. Ivan, Coastal, Satish, and 
Krish became involved in the Durban Indian Child Welfare Society and the 
Friends of the Sick Association, the latter a seedbed for an earlier generation 
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of activists like Phyllis Naidoo (see chapter 4). They also became involved in 
a local soccer association that became part of struggles for nonracial sport, 
through which they met Archie Hulley, a school principal and a major figure 
in the South African Council on Sport, the organization that led the move- 
ment to deracialize sport. 

Coastal apparently had a copy of African Communist from the late 1960s 
and could recite Mandela’s statement at the dock verbatim. They tried to 
connect with people in the Non-European Unity Movement, a Trotskyist 
movement tracing back to George Padmore and C. L. R. James in London as 
well as to Cape Town of the 1930s and 1940s. In 1971 they participated in the 
relaunching of the Nic and started a Merebank branch. They held an anti- 
Republic Day meeting at Nataraj Cinema in Merebank on the tenth anniver- 
sary of the declaration of the Republic of South Africa, to which they invited 
Morgan Naidoo of the South African Council on Sport, lawyer Pius Langa, 
and Paula Ensor of the National Union of South African Students (NUSAsS). 

This was the period of release of political prisoners who had served a 
decade on Robben Island. Activist lawyer and member of the SACP, ANC, 
and MK, M. D. Naidoo, was prominent among those from Durban; Ivan met 
him several times. The two African activists Ivan would work with, Judson 
Kuzwayo and Shadrack Maphumulo, were among those released from Rob- 
ben Island; both were veterans in labor organizing. In the early 1970s, Ivan 
became the secretary of the Southern Durban Civic Federation, which tried 
to connect Indian civics in 1971-72. When I asked him why it was only In- 
dian civics, he responded, “You hardly had any civic formations anywhere 
else,’ including in the neighboring African areas of Lamontville and Umlazi, 
“because the repression was stronger there, but you had recruitment for MK 
going on in the early 1970s.” Ivan confided to M. D. Naidoo that he wanted to 
make contact with the anc “as an individual” Naidoo told him to wait and 
handed him a copy of John Eaton’s Political Economy: A Marxist Textbook, 
with the innocuous title “political economy” on the cover. 

Before someone from the ANC made contact, this youth group did some- 
thing novel. From 1972 to about 1975, they typed, copied, and distributed a 
free broadsheet newspaper called the Sentinel, some copies of which Ivan 
carefully kept through years in exile. Satish owned a typewriter, and work 
began in Ivan’s garage and moved into secretly rented premises on Sambal- 
pur Road. Material saved by Ivan lists “Sentinel patrons,’ with the names and 
addresses of fifty-four supporters, and there is a “Secretarial Report to the 
Second Annual General Meeting, June 1971 to June 1974.” In late 1974 or early 
1975, Sunny, on his release from Robben Island, recruited Ivan to establish 
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an underground cell of the Anc, after which such records would be impos- 
sible. The 1972-75 period represents an early attempt to connect community 
organizations and to use the public sphere to articulate the Congress Alli- 
ance with popular political will, before being driven underground. 

Between articles on issues ranging from the activities of youth groups 
to temple construction, the Sentinel acknowledges sponsors from general 
stores, tailors, jewelers, pawnbrokers, the local soccer club, and the MRA as 
representative of the community. The editors clarify a political agenda cau- 
tiously when they lament poor attendance at an MRA meeting or when they 
report on the Merebank branch of the Black People’s Convention (BPC).3? A 
telling editorial from June 1973 rejects the capitulation of the South Durban 
(Indian) Local Affairs Committee (LAC) to the council’s plan to make Indian 
areas “autonomous, arguing that meaningful autonomy should ensure the 
“economic viability of the Indian areas.’** These young people were grap- 
pling with racial liberalism and apartheid reformism meted out to Indian 
communities, a debate that would return in the early 1980s on the question 
of participation in the Tricameral Parliament (see chapter 8). 

The Sentinel from 1973 and 1974 documents young people turning to com- 
munity concerns, including those of residents of the Dinapur Road barracks, 
bus passengers faced with rising fares, and neighbors of the Mobil Refining 
Company complaining about noise pollution; a fascinating discussion cen- 
ters on whether Indian workers joined in the 1973 strikes in solidarity with 
African workers or in fear of antagonizing them.” The last copy, from De- 
cember 1974, focuses on inflation and the rising cost of bread, and it speaks 
of “Black South Africans” as being at the mercy of “a sick ‘white’ society and 
its economic system.”*° This is one indicator that some young people were 
in fact moving between Bc and Congress circles in a shared sphere of youth 
and community upheaval indebted to the existential questioning central to 
Bc. The paths between these young people diverged strongly when some in 
the Congress group were forced to go underground. 


Underground: Uncertain and Compromised 


Sunny Singh had been arrested in 1963 at the age of twenty-one, among the 
first group of MK recruits in Durban. He was also among the first political 
prisoners released after ten years on Robben Island, along with Zuma. In Dur- 
ban between 1974. and 1976, before leaving for exile, Sunny found ways to cir- 
cumvent house arrest to meet young people to revive what he described as a 
moribund underground. He recalled Zuma driving a truck for the municipality 
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and attempting in African townships what he sought to do in Indian areas, 
including in town, where he sought recruits ideologically committed to “the 
Congress way of thinking” When he encountered the Bc youth of Merebank, 
he tried “penetrating” their activities at the Association for Self-Help (AsH): 
no easy matter with this group of freethinking youth (see chapter 6). He also 
began similar activities in the new Indian township of Chatsworth. In Mere- 
bank, Coastal introduced Sunny to Vis Pillay (not yet called Ivan). Sunny 
had financial means for underground activities through the Nic. He linked 
with pharmacist Pravin Gordhan, who had been part of the student group 
that had taken over the lead of the protests spearheaded by Bc youth at the 
University of Durban-Westville (see chapter 6), and they started a clinic in 
impoverished Mayville. 

Things happened quickly over a short period. Terrence from Wentworth 
was a member of the Bc youth group pulled into the saso leadership. Like 
some others during and after the intense repression of BC, he slowly shifted to 
the ANC camp. He remembers encountering Sunny through Govin Reddy’s 
bookstore in town, where he found books by Paul Sweezy and Leo Huber- 
man. Terrence says Sunny “was like a faith healer” who nurtured young minds. 
After the saso bannings, Terrence was called into the Durban office. He 
describes getting social worker Nkosazana Dlamini into saso and negotiat- 
ing with the Mobil oil refinery to get a kombi (shared van taxi) to take nurses 
and medical students to the African townships of Inanda and KwaMashu on 
weekends to operate clinics, much as the Bc activists had done. They had law 
students like Jeff Radebe offer legal clinics in KwaMashu. Terrence cites Biko 
on building infrastructure for the people: “Black man, you are on your own!” 

Terrence’s fate was tied to the quickening pace of banning saso mem- 
bers, which shot people like him up the hierarchy; “I was a lightie [youth], 
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and I was a national leader!” Increasingly harassed in 1976, he was faced with 
a situation in which, as he narrated, Nkosazana was on the run from the police 
after returning from Swaziland with banned literature, and he was tasked with 
taking her and others across the border to Botswana. He had no idea yet about 
border crossings; little did he know that for the next decade and a half he 
would move in and out of the country illegally multiple times. Imprisoned for 
three and a half months in 1976, he met hardened activists who were part of 
ANC veteran Harry Gwala’s second trial. Imprisoned again in 1977-78, Ter- 
rence met “the big teacher in prison,’ recaptured Robben Islander Shadrack 
Maphumulo. In 1978 he left the country when he received a message from 
Mac in Swaziland, and from this point, he joined the political wing of MK 
and came in close contact with the group from Merebank centered on Ivan. 
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Through this intense period, Terrence had transitioned from the theologico- 
political moment to the moment of insurrection. Nithianandan “Elvis” Gov- 
ender, whose family moved to Merebank in 1976, took a parallel path from 
SASO to the ANC when he went on a secret six-week trip to Maputo to meet 
Ivan, Maphumulo, and Kuzwayo.*” 

Before leaving for exile, Maphumulo and Kuzwayo had formed a unit 
around the same time that Ivan was recruited by Sunny. Ivan approached his 
brother Dhayiah (Joe), who, neither Ivan nor Sunny seemed to acknowledge 
may have already been recruited by Kasrils in London in 1973; Joe later re- 
counts procuring a farm to begin armed activity with Ivan.** But Sunny de- 
scribes being shocked to meet Joe in exile, confusing him with his brother. 
Ivan recalls his brother having been involved in Bc networks, and going to 
London on a holiday with messages from the Bc movement to the Interna- 
tional University Exchange Fund. The fund was at the time headed by Craig 
Williamson, later uncovered as an apartheid spy implicated in the murders of 
Ruth First and the family of Marius Schoon. Ivan did not know much about 
what transpired with his brother in London, but he recalls him coming back 
and experimenting with bucket bombs. Elsewhere, Ivan describes Sunny’s 
surprise when Ivan arrived at the MK camp in Funda, Angola, where Sunny 
and Joe were being trained in urban guerrilla warfare by two Irish Republican 
Army (IRA) commanders, implying that Joe did indeed take a different route 
than Ivan.” These discrepant accounts of recruitment are part of the murki- 
ness of knowledge in and of the underground. 

Ivan recruited a couple whom he had worked with in the Bc-aligned 
Black Allied Workers Union, Petrus (Pat Msomi) and Jabulile “Jabu” Nya- 
wose. One day, they opened the newspaper to find that Maphumulo had fled 
the country. They immediately realized that there was a paper trail that could 
be traced to a car rented by Joe and that Pat and Jabu were implicated as well. 
They left that night, and Sunny quickly followed. 

When I asked Ivan whether his unit in Durban was supposed to engage in 
sabotage, he responded: 


It was all a muddle. There were no clear instructions about what to do. 
We got some pamphlets that we distributed. We were asked to buy 
some vehicles. Money was provided for that. It would have been easier 
for my brother and myself to do some of these things than our Afri- 
can comrades. Pat was used to go to Swaziland quite a few times. We 
were asked to take Mac Maharaj out of the country. When Sunny left 
the country, eventually, our cell was involved in taking him out of the 
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country. Beyond that, it was not actually clear what one was doing. 
Nobody had to ask us to paint ANC slogans around town. 


What is interesting is the way in which Ivan’s views about the underground 


transformed in exile: 


To my surprise, it was only when I went into exile, only around 1978— 
79, that there became greater clarity about what should be done inside 
the country. What you had up to then was only “Let’s go and recruit 
for the ANC,’ “Let’s take arms into the country,’ and “Let’s carry out 
attacks.” That’s all. It’s after some of us came out of the country and 
started this debate that said, “Look, you’ve got no links to the mass 
struggle that’s going on. You’ve got to be involved in the mass struggle. 


How do you recruit people that you know nothing about?” 


Two weeks after Joe left the country, he came back in with instructions to 
take Ivan out. Unusually, Ivan briefed three comrades in Merebank: Coastal, 
Krish, and a slightly younger Rayman Lalla. Ivan would come back into the 
country illegally three times. The first time was just two months later. He 
laughed and said he just walked through the Golela border. He then came back 
to get Krish, leaving for Botswana via Johannesburg, where they were ar- 
rested and reported to the authorities as political refugees and members of 
the anc. At this point, they diverged, Krish becoming part of MK while Ivan 
became part of the political underground. 

When I pressed Ivan on the relationship between the political under- 
ground and MK, he said I could think of it as the political wing of MK, even 
though that was not quite correct. Ivan’s struggle to explain this pointed 
to the way in which his network would go on to make some of their own 
political decisions, including linking political and military activity, as well 
as his work alongside Kuzwayo in the new Internal Political Reconstruction 
Committee tasked with forming ANC underground units within the country, 
to which he could bring his trusted networks in Merebank. 

What became clear in conversation with Ivan and others is that the ANC 
underground did not conform to a neat pyramidal order of formalized re- 
cruitment and advancement through the ranks. This was not the imagination 
enshrined in Gillo Pontecorvo’s iconic film The Battle of Algiers, in which 
the French military mastermind cracks the pyramidal cell structure and 
breaks the movement. In practice, cells in the ANC underground were often 
semiautonomous, and problems of knowledge were legion. This situation 
was common to late twentieth-century underground movements centered 
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on semiautonomous cells, as someone who was probably an 1rA militant 
living in South Africa in the 1980s explained to me. There may have been 
more to this than meets the eye. Ivan explained to me that at their moment 
of recruitment, the model was precisely formulated with the 1rA’s notion of 
semiautonomous cells in mind. As time went on, by the late 1970s, the im- 
portance of linking political and military activity, and of connecting exile and 
underground and aboveground civic and labor mobilization, would make it 
necessary to shift to a more relational, weblike form, with very different im- 
plications for political praxis. 

After the movement of large numbers of youth of 1976 into exile along with 
an unknown number of plants by the state, problems of knowledge under- 
ground heightened. As the movement became more attentive to security, 
it became clear that the porosity of information was unavoidable owing to 
torture and espionage. The implication for the historiography of the under- 
ground is that no narrative is clear and that all truths are convenient fictions. 
What I assemble here are accounts from a large number of interviews with 
participants, triangulated to some extent by secondary sources, marking 
ambiguities as they appear. Perhaps what is most interesting is the nature 
of knowledge as the armed struggle became more evasive, and boundaries 
between combatant and spy increasingly difficult to discern. This was the en- 
during problem that Operation Vula sought to respond to by forging a clean 
and knowable network of underground operatives (see chapter 8). 


Cross-Border Raids and Deepening Problems of Knowledge 


In Swaziland, Joe joined the military wing of the Anc and was captured, by 
some accounts mistaken for Ivan, in a cross-border raid by the infamous 
Security Branch commander Dirk Coetzee. He was subjected to punish- 
ing interrogation at the paramilitary torture farm Vlakplaas, established by 
Coetzee in 1979 as a paramilitary base, or an operational combat unit, as 
described by Eugene de Kock, dubbed “Prime Evil” by the press, who took 
over in 1982. Ivan recalls his brother’s sense that if he had gone through 
this without being politically active, he would have had to leave, as he did 
for Canada in 1986. We know the extent of infiltration of this group by the 
security police through Jacob Dlamini’s biography of the askari, or MK op- 
erative turned by the Security Branch, Glory Sedibe.*° Sedibe had been in 
Matola with Ivan and Krish and played a role as an askari in the cross-border 
raid that culminated in the 1981 Matola Raid, in which Krish and others were 
slaughtered. 
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At the Merebank commemoration for Krish and other victims of the 
Matola Raid that opens chapter 6, Ivan acknowledged people in the audi- 
ence, including Coastal and Spider, as well as fallen comrades Pat and Jabu. 
He recalls taking Krish out of the country; his training in the MK camp at 
Kibash, Angola, under the nom de guerre Ashok; and his subsequent jour- 
neys to the GDR and on to “the front” under the name Goodwin. Ivan and 
Krish worked separately underground, “both illegal, but we met from time 
to time” Ivan apologized that he could not say very much that was personal 
about Krish except that there was no drink and no girlfriends and that he 
was soft-spoken and self-effacing. In Ivan’s rendition, he was an everyman 
of the struggle. 

Kasrils spoke at the commemoration about his first encounter with Krish 
in Kibash camp. He recalls looking at two young men lying under lemon trees, 
chatting. Kasrils had trepidations about lecturing to South African youth po- 
liticized by the struggles of the 1970s about a country he had left in 1963. He 
remembers the scent of lemon as the young men told him about what Dur- 
ban was like when they left. There is something poignant about this moment 
of yearning for home across generations in exile, and of the seasoned activ- 
ist realizing the limits of his knowledge. Several figures remembered Krish 
for his softness, a conception of revolutionary masculinity at odds with the 
dominant gendering of the MK insurrectionist. Krish stands for a masculine 
militant marked by self-effacement and sexual restraint, all the more strik- 
ing as he had emerged into political consciousness in a place and time sur- 
rounded by youthful questioning of race, gender, and sexuality. 

Ivan and Joe were joined in exile by a woman, Rajaluxmi “Rajes” Pillay 
(later Rae), with a fascinating story of her own. Rajes had grown up in a mod- 
est family in Kimberley; her father was a greengrocer, and when he died, her 
mother took the children to England when they were ready to go to college. 
As a young girl, she was struck by the cosmopolitanism of London. She had 
a circle of Black friends from South Africa, Nigeria, Kenya, and other coun- 
tries. Whether at parties or in rallies, it was the mixed character of student 
life in London that she found most striking. In the book that commemo- 
rates her life, there is a particularly beautiful photograph of her dancing with 
abandon with a mixed group of young people in London." Things started 
changing when she attended meetings at the flat of communist exile Yusuf 
Dadoo, at which she and about eighteen other young people were drawn into 
anti-apartheid politics. 

Leaving London meant the end of these relationships. When she came 
back to the University of Natal, Durban, in 1963, “it was at the height of 
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political trials ...all the main students had been banned,’ and the colleges 
were segregated. She attended the University of Natal Non-White Campus 
near the market in town, became secretary of the Student Representative 
Committee, and had her first run-in with the Security Branch in 1967 when 
she helped organize the funeral of Anc president Albert Luthuli, who had 
been banished to his rural home north of Durban. After the formation of 
SASO in 1969, she went to their conferences and to political meetings and 
films at the Alan Taylor Residence in Wentworth, but she says she did not 
take to Bc. Neither did she join Congress activism as did many young In- 
dians. Working at a bank and at a supermarket in town, Rajes used volun- 
teer work through the ecumenical Diakonia Council of Churches to assist 
families of political prisoners. When white colleagues at work asked her why 
she knew so many Black people, she would innocently respond that it was 
just volunteer work. In many ways, Rajes’s political trajectory had already 
proven to be unique, drawing from multiple currents while maintaining an 
independent critical perspective. 

While working through these networks, Rajes was recruited into the under- 
ground by Kuzwayo, who sent her a postcard from abroad under a pseudonym. 
Recruitment by postcard was another anachronism that would soon become 
impossible. Rajes circulated propaganda from abroad, including books by 
Che Guevara and Cuban and Chilean films about revolution. She sent some- 
one out of the country to meet Kuzwayo and received instructions to procure 
topographic maps of various parts of the country. Using the pretext of start- 
ing women’s groups across the country, she managed to secure maps from 
the government printers and sent them out under the carpets of a car. Then, 
she says, the demands to dispense money and procure personnel increased, 
and in the process, in her view, care for operatives was often compromised. 

At one point, a nurse sent to her workplace turned out to have been work- 
ing for the Security Branch. Soon after this, she received a message that she 
had to leave and that someone was going to take her out of the country. 
Like many people who went into exile, she had to do so in stealth. She could 
not tell those she loved most, who would certainly be harassed by the Secu- 
rity Branch. When she contacted her mother a few months later, her mother 
wept because she had known nothing about her daughter’s plans. This is the 
point in narratives of exile at which affect marks the deep intimate costs of 
the decision to be political, often with the presumption that exile would only 
be for a little while.” 

Rajes lived underground in Swaziland from 1979 to 1991, as Rae. From her 
moment of arrival at the External Mission, Rae was advised to find a place to 
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live along with two Indian male exiles, as if it were obvious that she ought to 
live with other Indians rather than with other women. This is how she met 
Ivan and Joe; soon after this, she married Ivan and was with him for many 
years. Like Ivan, she joined the political wing. As she put it, “Right when you 
came in, you had to make a choice between the two wings of the organization: 
the political and the military wing. I chose the political wing because by that 
time there was a dearth of any political presence of opposition. The military 
wing is the bomb squad, and it was easier for women to get into the political 
wing anyway.” She laughs as she says she chose the nom de guerre Rae to 
confuse the cops about her gender. She also had to try to make it in what she 
knew was an extremely masculinist and hierarchical organization. 

Rae did not speak much about going to Angola for military training, 
but her comrade Phyllis told me was that Rae was deemed unfit for mili- 
tary service when a grenade went off in her hand, that she then had to be 
sent to Cuba for arduous medical treatment, and that she carried the physical 
and psychic trauma with her. We discussed the gendered division of labor in 
the struggle, which she speaks of with piercing clarity in her interview for the 
Gandhi-Luthuli Documentation Centre; in both her conversation with me 
and the interview, she details how women were expected to clean up the mess 
of the armed struggle, by literally mopping up the remains of bombed com- 
rades, as she had to do after the Matola Raid.*® This unvalorized, unrecorded, 
and deeply traumatic revolutionary labor was singularly foisted on women 
combatants. 

Rae described her underground political work as “setting up cells inside 
the country, sending in personnel, handling arms, handling propaganda, see- 
ing to communication, and getting safe houses for people” When I asked her 
where she was in the underground structure in Swaziland, she responded, 
“You don’t get a hierarchy like in a firm; you become an all-rounder. I had 
to help smuggle in arms, literature, transfer of cars for personnel, receiv- 
ing messages, and decoding communications. General all-round activity. 
Keeping in contact with the rear bases in Maputo, which is where we were 
controlled from, until Maputo fell with the Nkomati Accord, after which we 
established direct contact with Lusaka” Rae provided recruits basic political 
education about how to avoid giving away comrades, or how to decode infor- 
mation. These were becoming standard political techniques, for which some 
people were sent to Moscow for training on the forging of passports, the use 
of disguises, or ways of evading detection. In retrospect, these were dying 
arts of secrecy, and people like Rae and Ivan were already seeing the limits of 
analog forms of security. 
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From 1979 to about 1987, Ivan and Rae handled about sixteen cells in South 
Africa from abroad, while a section working in African areas in the Durban 
central district handled another set of cells; the implication is that they were 
to focus on Indian areas. Rae was told she would not be sent into the country, 
because the work she was doing was too sensitive and she knew too much. 
Ivan, in contrast, was sent in on numerous covert missions, even though he 
posed a greater risk to networks. 

Rae also describes an internal critique that emerged in a conference in 
Maputo in 1982 or 1983, when a commander was talking about infiltrating 
personnel into South Africa, and Rae and Ivan responded that there were 
people inside the country but no established routines or structures. The 
dominant view of the External Mission in the early 1980s was still that cells 
would be contacted from outside, through messages or furtive crossings of 
people like Terrence and Ivan. This notion of external political control of 
internal cells was at odds with the work of activists who had been nurtured 
in the theologico-political moment and with that of people like Rae who 
had been operating as “all-rounders” all along. These issues, debated in the 
ANC Since the Morogoro conference in 1969, would reemerge in the ANC’s 
1979 Green Book. 

Rae’s political life followed Frontline States’ buckling under pressure from 
South Africa to close ANC camps: “When the crunch came, they chose to 
chuck the anc out of the country, Swaziland in 1984—85, Lesotho around 
then, Botswana as well” Rae left Swaziland for Maputo in 1986 and thereafter 
went to Lusaka in 1989. She was one of many internal critics of the model of 
incursions into the country and of the separation of politics from internal 
sabotage. These debates led to the complex reorganization of structures de- 
tailed earlier and to the formation of PMCs to oversee political and military 
work in frontline countries. “That; she said to me, “was what led to Vula” 

What is clear from Rae’s accounts is that exile life was constantly trau- 
matic. “For one thing, you couldn't sleep in your house” for fear of the Special 
Branch knowing locations, potentially through the torture of captured com- 
rades. Like others, Ivan and Rae always met people in hotel rooms or third 
locations. Others were not as careful. Zweli “Oscar” Nyanda took activists 
home to debrief them, some of whom divulged where people were living: 
“The very next night they were assassinated.” Rae kept “a reserve of friends 
to spend the night with.” 

When Joe was kidnapped from his house in 1981 and taken to Vlakplaas, 
Ivan and Rae and their supporters used the print media and the international 
Anti-Apartheid Movement in Brussels, London, and Amsterdam to keep up 
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the pressure, particularly because the kidnapping happened on foreign soil. 
Crucially, they found that one of his kidnappers had dropped a passport and 
that he was a member of the Renamo counterinsurgency in Mozambique, 
funded by South Africa with support from the United States. When the em- 
barrassed South African government intervened to ask the prosecutor not 
to oppose bail, Joe was quickly dumped back in Swaziland, and his captors 
disappeared. After ANC activists were expelled from Swaziland in 1982 and 
1985, Joe emigrated to Canada. 

What was clear was that “one of the chaps that Joe worked with defected, 
and was noted in many trials as Mr. X” Rae and Ivan became increasingly 
wary of people coming in from South Africa, as they discerned that their 
networks were being infiltrated. They realized that people like Joy Harnden, 
later exposed as a spy responsible for at least one death, had gone through 
the ranks to reach fairly high levels. “You get people working in Zuma’s office, 
with all the code names, and one day you find that he’s gone home,’ in other 
words, as an agent of the security apparatus all along. 

The murkiness does not end here. Muziwakhe Boniface Ngenwa (Thami 
Zulu) had been a member of the anc Internal and of the sacr, and he had 
been invited to join the MK High Command, backed by Hani. After becom- 
ing commander of the Natal Machinery in Swaziland from 1983 to 1988, he 
was abruptly withdrawn to Lusaka along with most of the Natal Machinery. 
After nine MK activists under Zulu’s command had been murdered by cross- 
border raids by a South African hit squad, Zulu’s deputy Edward Lawrence 
(Ralph Mgcina, Fear, Cyril Raymonds) was detained and interrogated by the 
ANC. Zulu was then arrested and detained for seventeen months by the aNc 
in its notorious security camp, iMbokodo, where Zuma had become deputy 
director. He was released in 1989, suffering with tuberculosis and a1Ds, five 
days before his death. The autopsy shows he was poisoned while in the care 
of a senior ANC medical officer, son of a Durban Nic stalwart and mentor 
to Jacob Zuma. Yet Joe Modise and Chris Hani of MK wrote an obituary cel- 
ebrating Zulu as “a giant and gallant fighter”** The murkiness surrounding 
Thami Zulu pervades the moment of insurrection. 

Rae quit the political underground in exile around 1986 “because things 
got too hot” The Swaziland structures were demolished, and people rede- 
ployed. Ivan was seconded to Operation Vula. Rae was sent to Russia for 
political training for four months in 1988. In Moscow she came in contact 
with liberation movements from across the world at the Institute for Social 
Sciences, but language differences made social interaction difficult. She 
contrasts this experience with her youthful time in London. The political 
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education was grim: “Gramsci they made mention of, but their main em- 
phasis was Marx and Lenin.’ She had to prepare a paper on the struggle 
inside the country, with the emergence of the United Democratic Front 
(see chapter 8), and her analysis was that “no mass movement can exist for 
any length of time unless it is backed up by a military formation, and there- 
fore it is necessary for a politico-military structure to be formed inside the 
country.” While it is unlikely that Rae was privy to Vula, she had come to 
realize its precise aim. Indeed, the embers of this formulation had been in 
circulation since at least the Hani memorandum of the late 1960s. 

While in the political wing, Rae was clearly committed to the idea of armed 
struggle. She told me she assumed that she would return to South Africa in 
military uniform with her machine gun in the back of a truck, like Che en- 
tering Havana—even though she had been deemed unfit to be a soldier and 
had suffered laborious surgery and post-traumatic stress. Denied the right 
to be a soldier, yet needed for cleaning up the front line, Rae points to the 
powerful pathos of the insurrectionist moment. Rae was sent home in 1990 
because she had a medical breakdown, allowed to return before other exiled 
comrades. She went straight to her mother, by then frail and old. When I met 
her, she was a gracious older lady who spoke to me patiently over cups of tea. 
She made it very clear that she remains a revolutionary. 


A Spider’s Web of Organization 


Something else was happening below the radar in Merebank in the 1970s and 
1980s. Through the quiet work of Spider and Usha, Merebank saw the emer- 
gence of a dense web linking legal organizations like the Nic and MRA to safe 
houses, with supporters providing resources. They protected furtive figures 
like Ivan moving in and out of the country, and they connected underground 
work in South Africa with ANC groups in the Frontline States. While the 
underground was clouded in secrecy, problems of knowledge only multi- 
plied in the wider sphere of support work. There are no records of mem- 
bership, and considerable murkiness as people think back through clouds 
of secrecy and mythmaking. One person joked to me about a friend of his 
who says he did underground work in the 1980s: “He must have been so deep 
underground that none of us had any idea!” And yet this activist apparently 
walked around the township in full revolutionary outfit, in fatigues, boots, 
and a beret. This was possible because the incredible multiplicity of forms 
of legal and illegal activism in Merebank meant that nobody was quite sure 
whether someone was what they appeared to be. 
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The nephew of the venerable community leader Billy Juggernath was nick- 
named Spider, particularly appropriate for the web of connections through 
which he and Usha forged a crucible for young Congress activists, some of 
whom went into exile and many of whom became part of the growing internal 
civic movement. I locate this activity within the moment of insurrection, al- 
though it is another bridge with the first moment and the moment to come. 

When I spoke to Spider and Usha, he began by locating his own political 
activity from around 1967. His classmates at school were the next wave of 
students to question the apartheid order of things. Spider’s father was a link, 
along with G. Ramsamy (see chapter 5), to the older tradition of ratepayers 
activism in the MRA, including people who refused the LAcs and wanted 
universal franchise. Spider and Usha met at university in 1972. They listened 
to Crosby, Stills and Nash; Joan Baez; and Jimi Hendrix: “Protest music! They 
all spoke about peace.” They married in 1978 and set up their own flat at 
Narbani Mansions, opposite the Nataraj Shopping Centre, as an oasis in a 
time of political repression. They contrast the space they created with the 
intellectualism of the Bc group and their coffee bar. They recall their differ- 
ence in doing “door-to-door work” and in working resolutely in Indian areas 
as part of a broader “nonracial, multiracial” Congress movement. But this 
door-to-door organizing labor also distinguishes them from the insurrec- 
tionist mode; it marks a communitarian tradition within the Congress fold 
that drew in several young people who were drawn to grassroots political 
work that needed to be done. 

After working at a library and then in labor unions connected to the Trade 
Union Advisory and Coordinating Council and subsequently to the Federa- 
tion of South African Trade Unions (FOSATU), Spider came into contact 
with labor activists Alec Erwin, Johnny Copelyn, Chris Albertyn, Alpheus 
Mthethwa, and Omar Badsha. We saw that Badsha had linked older ANc 
figures and traditions to new generations of Bc, Congress, and trade union 
activists and that although he maintained a Congress position, he remains to 
this day fiercely supportive of youth activists, intellectuals, artists, and critics 
of the status quo. He supported Spider’s work with the unions after 1974, in 
the chemical and then textile sectors. After this, Spider’s work shifted from 
labor unions to libraries, part-time study, and some teaching. “Dismissed 
due to politics,’ interjected Usha, laughing. 

Speaking to Spider and Usha was a treat, as they spoke in tandem, com- 
pleting each other’s thoughts, and laughing in the interstices. When he an- 
swered my question about the constraints of working through racial networks, 
as Indians committed to nonracialism, Spider turned to her and asked, “Did I 
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get that right?” “Totally,’ Usha adds, “it had to be like that. If in those days an 
African and Indian were driving together, the police would stop you” Spider 
narrates a story about accompanying a group of young Indian activists at the 
Phoenix Settlement activist camp who had decided to go into the nearby 
African township of KwaMashu. As soon as they got there, “a policeman fol- 
lowed us right through and [both laugh] escorted us until we were right out 
of the area! We were totally controlled” This was particularly the case after 
the repressions of the late 1970s. 

Spider and Usha are remarkable for having kept a low profile as enablers of 
multiple forms of struggle. Their work is not easily contained in the insurrec- 
tionist moment, but they provided essential support to MK through people 
like Ivan and through another Merebank recruit active in Chatsworth, Syd- 
ney Moodley. They didn’t ask questions and turned a blind eye when their 
car was borrowed to go across the border. At some point, Spider says that 
they were playing such an important role with community activists that “de- 
cisions were taken that, look, Spider mustn’t know about the underground” 
Their function was to “carry on your rabble rousing, throw up activists; guys 
much younger than me would be called from Swaziland and just taken away, 
see?” As connectors between forms and levels of struggle, they also prefig- 
ured in practice what the movement sought for in various ways. 


On Concrete and Abstract Struggles, and 
a Mythic Trip to Vietnam 


I have spoken to a large number of peripatetic figures to understand the tex- 
ture of life in exile and underground, through the web of secretive and public 
activity, within and across national borders, in and out and across apartheid’s 
fractured geographies. Actual activists were always more compromised than 
the abstractions of the Third World militant they held up. Imagined compar- 
isons with victorious Cubans, Algerians, or Vietnamese provided a ruse of 
normalcy that rarely confirmed certainties about insurrection. While speak- 
ing to former members of the underground and their kin, the most poignant 
moments emerged in asides and breaks in the narrative, in moments of pause 
in remembrance of loves lost and intimacies denied. These gestures are made 
with reference to necessary secrecy in the underground, to habits of revolu- 
tionary discipline, or to the violence of forced exile. There are no easy conso- 
lations, and yet these structures of feeling are powerfully revealing. 

In all these instances, sentiment indexes the limits of power and knowl- 
edge in the moment of insurrection. Indeed, the bitter irony is that just as 
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the history of statecraft from city hall demonstrates the racial state’s dogged 
disinterest in ground realities, the same could be said of the movement in 
exile, albeit for different reasons. The urban eruptions of the 1970s made this 
clear. The lack of knowledge is evident in the way in which some ANc fig- 
ures recall touring the country on release from Robben Island “to get a sense 
of things” before leaving for exile, as if realities could be gleaned through a 
quick reconnaissance. The underlying problem was the certainty with which 
some ANC leaders assumed that there was a political vacuum in their ab- 
sence, an underground that had been dismantled and was waiting for their 
intervention." 

When Mac was released from Robben Island, spiriting out the document 
that would become Mandela's autobiography, he went to his brother’s home 
in Merebank.*ć He recounts a series of underground journeys to, as he puts it, 
see things for himself. The lesson he gleaned from these travels was that the 
model of armed incursions into the country was fundamentally flawed because 
of the lack of political leadership within the country. From his perspective, the 
urban movements of the 1970s had been fundamentally rudderless without 
the directive role of the anc and scp. But, like others before him, Mac was 
also questioning official movement ideology enshrined since the 1960s in 
Operation Mayibuye, the Wankie and Sipolilo Campaigns, and the Moro- 
goro conference, all of which called for leadership, subsequently the External 
Mission, to direct a rural guerrilla movement, but without agrarian mobili- 
zation.“ An activist in the Swaziland underground spoke of the weakness 
the External Mission faced in reaching rural areas, and of the urban focus of 
armed incursions. While the urban-centric ANC missed its opportunity to 
connect to the agrarian movements of the 1950s and 1960s, it was surpris- 
ingly ill equipped to learn from the urban rebellions of the 1970s. This led 
to further questioning of strategy, including of the cherished idea of armed 
struggle itself. 

In response to debates within the ANC, a small group of the rc led by 
Tambo went on a study tour to Vietnam in October 1978, culminating in 
an oracular meeting with the legendary ninety-five-year-old General VO 
Nguyên Giáp, who has an iconic status in the cultural politics of the Cold 
War left, not unlike Che Guevara, for defeating the French in Dién Bién Pht 
and the US-backed South Vietnamese as well. In this revolutionary parable, 
repeated on several occasions, as in the commemoration that begins chap- 
ter 6, Giáp caught the South Africans off guard by impressing on them the 
importance of building a mass political base at the center of their revolu- 
tionary strategy.** Giáp offered a communist strategy for building hegemony 
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not through conventional military combat but through political and military 
activity to weaken both the enemy and rival political organizations, through 
blurred boundaries between civilians and combatants, as well as a strength- 
ened underground linked to a united front of grassroots organizations.” 

The meeting with Giáp was interpreted in varied ways and for various ends, 
with implications for divergent political cultures in Merebank and Wentworth. 
For one strand, it was the decisive argument for working with the resurgence 
of mass politics and for bringing together political and military activity.°° 
This is where the ANC’s 1979 Green Book is important as a text that bends 
Marxism-Leninism to recognize the importance of a united front for the 
ANC to command and direct mass mobilization.” This strand fit well with 
what was already happening in the dense and multilayered web of activism 
in Merebank, where the networks around Spider and Usha had clarified the 
politics of alliance to reach the imaginations of ordinary people. 

For the militarist strand led by Slovo, the Green Book and the trip to Giáp 
pointed to the importance of building a “national liberation army” in the 
country to spur the conditions of “people’s war’ This position emphasized 
the importance of armed struggle for socialism. Even Tambo, by no means 
a Marxist, seems to have been drawn toward socialism by his trip to Viet- 
nam. Special Ops was formed as a concession to the militarists, initially 
under Tambo but eventually under Slovo and MHQ, tasked with spectacular 
“armed propaganda” in the country.” This strand fit well with developments 
in Wentworth (see chapter 9). 

The IRA appears to have provided expertise in reconnaissance for the at- 
tack on three South African Coal Oil and Gas Corporation (SASOL) petro- 
leum plants in June 1980: an event that was apparently crucial for morale in 
ANC exile camps after years of waiting and unrest.°* The image of a burn- 
ing oil refinery circulated as vindication of an insurrection that had in fact 
begun. Slovo apparently stayed up on the night of the saso attack, looking 
at the sky from Maputo, imagining that he might finally see revolution in 
South Africa.** A parallel event in Durban, a botched operation to blow up 
the Mobil oil refinery at the center of Wentworth, would be cited by Robert 
McBride as “armed propaganda” that drew him into the South African revo- 
lution (see chapter 9). 

The varied lessons from the trip to Vietnam take us back to the dialec- 
tics of abstract and concrete struggles, articulated differently through Went- 
worth and Merebank. The next two moments magnified these differences. In 
Merebank the multilayered form of praxis exemplified by Spider and Usha 
mirrored the making of an urban movement on the scale of metropolitan 
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Durban (see chapter 8). In an increasingly introverted Wentworth, a Special 
Ops cell one person removed from Slovo inhabited the tense dialectics of the 
criminal and the political in sabotage, including a spectacular car bombing 
(see chapter 9).°° This takes us to the third and fourth moments, the mo- 
ment of urban revolution, which created the conditions of possibility for the 
hegemony of the exiled ANc in Durban, and the moment of the disqualified, 
which marked the aporias that would remain in this search for revolutionary 
hegemony. 


Remains of Insurrection: Operation Butterfly 


The sublation, both preservation and cancelation, of the moment of insur- 
rection in the emerging moment of urban revolution was foreshadowed 
in South Durban in Operation Butterfly, an attempt to bring the political 
and the military together within the country through an integrated Area 
Political Committee structure in Durban that mirrored the PMC structures 
in Frontline States. The two wings in Swaziland got together and wrote up 
an organizational chart and plan, which they sent to Lusaka for confirma- 
tion. When they received no response, they continued with the operation, 
“encouraged after... decisions at the Kabwe conference favoring a closer 
political-military relationship in operational structures:?°° The timing was 
fortuitous. Mozambique’s signing of the Nkomati Accord in 1984 meant 
the effective end of overt support to the ANC and the movement of arms 
and personnel into Swaziland, where several leaders, including Hani, Slovo, 
Siphiwe Nyanda, and Kasrils, were stranded for a time. Several of them had 
been critical of the inadequacy of parallel structures instituted by the RC to 
link political and military operations. Under Kasrils’s command, this group 
effectively used the post-Nkomati political crisis to integrate political and 
military leadership in Swaziland.*” 

Ivan and Ebrahim Ismail Ebrahim (Ebie) had made illegal trips into South 
Africa in preparation and were in contact with an underground intelligence 
unit in Durban led by Moe Shaik (see chapter 8). This was the political side 
of what was meant to be a merger of political and military activity. Through a 
separate set of networks, erstwhile pharmacist Gordhan was also attempting 
to connect the political underground with civic and labor politics. On the 
military side, an MK unit connected to the Swaziland machinery was active 
in Wentworth at the Alan Taylor Residence, centered on Vejaynand “Vejay” 
Ramlakan, later surgeon general of the postapartheid South African National 
Defence Force. 
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Alan Taylor had remained a political crucible since its Bc heyday, but its 
valence had shifted to this group of ANc-aligned figures, who continued out- 
reach to surrounding neighborhoods through weekend community clinics. 
They also continued the parties that brought a lot of people into contact 
with activists. What was unusual about Ramlakan’s unit was that it centered 
on a mixed-race group of charismatic figures, many of whom had open 
political lives and many of whose activities appear to have been quite open 
to surveillance. 

Rayman, from Merebank and a few years younger than Ivan, had worked 
with him in Swaziland until he “got blown” when an envelope found at the 
Matola Raid was traced back to communication between him and Krish 
(Goodwin) through Joe’s school. Rayman had already begun to operate as 
a kind of unofficial underground activist, but he never told anyone that he 
was in MK, nor did he ever tell people whom he recruited for “political or 
operational work” who exactly they were working for. Rather than create the 
possibility of figures who might turn state witness against him, he said, “You 
make it appear like a small anarchist grouping over there which is thinking 
on its own” In other words, Rayman embraced the reality of working with 
semiautonomous groups and partial information. He recruited people not 
just in his neighborhood but also in Wentworth and in Indian areas, includ- 
ing Chatsworth and on the South and North Coasts. 

After he was exposed as an activist, Rayman had to leave the country, 
where he joined MK military structures in Swaziland. By this time, Swaziland 
networks had been quite seriously contaminated. Nevertheless, Rayman 
kept moving in and out of the country, “ten to twenty times a year, sometimes 
legally, sometimes with false passports.’ He made trips to various places in 
western and eastern Europe and the Americas. For many of these trips, he 
said, “There are no traces,’ another sign of a receding analog world of identity 
surveillance and subversion. Around 1982 Rayman describes debates about 
the dispersion of cells and the problems with reliable safe houses. This was 
when Sue Rabkin and Terrence Tryon had been proposing Operation But- 
terfly to Lusaka. 

From Rayman’s perspective, Operation Butterfly emerged in 1982, first in 
a “military phase,’ where it “was able to network and train and develop a 
lot of people,’ and “at a particular stage, we decided that Butterfly should 
link with politics” at the same time that Swaziland operatives “were merging 
politics and military.’ He mentions Operation Crow in rural northern Natal, 
and Operation Butterfly, centered on Ramlakan’s cell in Wentworth. How- 
ard Barrell documents Ramlakan using the telephone to communicate with 
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underground operatives and holding important operational meetings at his 
home: extremely risky forms of conduct.°* In one comrade’s view, Butterfly 
was exposed because of a few “loose tongues” at Alan Taylor, and “it was the 
first arrests for terrorism based in the community since Rivonia.’ But “several 
Butterfly operatives escaped detection” and could later be brought into Op- 
eration Vula. The latter appears to have some truth, as some Vula operatives 
I have spoken to were also part of Butterfly but have never openly spoken of 
their involvement in either operation. 

Terrence left Wentworth to go into exile in 1978 for his open workin saso, 
but he continued to connect ANC and Bc networks. In contrast to Rayman’s 
rendition, Terrence argues that Butterfly became necessary because the 
“underground was growing, but needed coordination, and Swaziland was 
too far” In other words, this was a repudiation of the External Mission’s at- 
tempts at orchestrating insurrection by remote control. Terrence character- 
izes the tendency at Special Ops to continue to “make an operation and go 
back to have a beer in Swaziland or Mozambique, and go back to the camp; 
they were hit men and they had the money to do it” Butterfly was something 
quite different, he adds; “military fellows are military fellows: they look at a 
military target and forget that there’s a political struggle” On the other hand, 
life for the ANC operative in Swaziland had become increasingly lethal, or, as 
Terrence put it, “In Swaziland you go to bed and wait for De Kock to come” 

One of the things Terrence had to contend with was that “the military 
fellows would like to steal people” from the inside, whether a prominent 
community activist or promising student activist. “We would say leave that 
fellow, the src [Student Representative Council] president is going to give 
you two hundred fellows. Let him do his work properly. The ANc fellows 
were always in a hurry: quick things, a screw in the park!” In contrast, he saw 
Ivan and the former BC activists he worked with as engaged in a slower and 
more patient game: “It will take longer, but the results would be better?” When 
Butterfly was organized, it was a combination of political, military, security, 
and intelligence operations, with more than 150 people involved. Terrence 
came into the country in 1985, along with Andrew Zondo, who was conduct- 
ing completely separate military operations further south in Isipingo: “He 
went wherever, and I went elsewhere; it was a case of separation of activities.” 
Apparently Ramlakan made a phone call to Swaziland to congratulate the 
Natal Machinery on Zondo’s bombing of a shopping center in Amanzimtoti 
on the South Coast, where five civilians were killed. Testimony to the Truth 
and Reconciliation Commission (TRC) shows that this phone conversation 
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was monitored by the Special Branch, who reported, “Within two days we 
apprehended about 80 percent of the persons who were involved in Opera- 
tion Butterfly.’ 

Both the Ramlakan unit and Butterfly were blown in late 1985. The main 
arrests were of military figures, primarily through lax security. One of the 
deputies of the head of the Natal Machinery in Swaziland, Cyril (Ralph or 
Fear), who had been part of drafting the operation, revealed himself in 1988 
as an agent of the Special Branch. Cyril had apparently been tapped to rise 
much higher in the ranks of MK, another indication of how little people ac- 
tually knew about what and whom to believe. On learning this, Sue Rabkin 
and others suspected that the whole operation had been “drawn up by the 
enemy.’©° 

Several people uncontaminated by the official networks escaped ar- 
rest, including Nozizwe Madlala. All the exiles who had infiltrated into 
the country had been arrested, except for Terrence, who pretended he was 
going to the shop in his shorts on a motorbike and instead went to a com- 
rade in Sydenham Heights and on to Abba Omar in Johannesburg before 
leaving the country, followed by Abba. Several networks on the political side 
that remained uncontaminated were picked up again by Vula, a much better- 
resourced operation that learned considerably from Butterfly’s mistakes. 
“But Vula wouldn't have been nothing to Butterfly if we had the money then,’ 
Terrence said, laughing, “Fuckin’ arseholes!” 

Operation Butterfly pointed clearly to the importance of coordinated ac- 
tivity in the country as well as to deep problems of security, probably to the 
highest levels. One of the reactions to Butterfly from the External Mission 
was that leadership coordinating activities in the country was “not sufficiently 
mature.” This prompted the view in Operation Vula that it was necessary to in- 
filtrate the very highest levels of leadership into the country, including Mac, 
Kasrils, and Nyanda. From other directions, the insurrectionist mode was 
slowly being recognized as insufficient or obsolete. 

Unbeknownst to most of these operatives, other moves were afoot. The 
External Mission had begun to imagine the possibility of a return to South 
Africa without revolution. An important step was taken with Thabo Mbeki’s 
conversations with fractions of South African capital. Apparently, Tambo ex- 
pressed frustration to venerable London exile Vella Pillay that Thabo Mbeki 
had begun to operate outside official policy. Mandela had also begun to hold 
secret meetings and was apparently incensed that he was not the only one 
doing so on behalf of the movement. Whatever we make of these moves, it 
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is clear that in the early to mid-1980s, some people were beginning to imag- 
ine their roles in a postapartheid order. While both the theologico-political 
and insurrectionist conjunctural moments were still active in some form into 
the 1980s, a third conjunctural moment offered the possibility of articulating 
them, with the ANC as the hegemonic force of the future. 
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The Moment of Urban 
Revolution, 1980s 


Specters of Hegemony 


The images that open this chapter frame the moment of urban revolution in 
Durban in the 1980s. A flyer from 1980 (figure 8.1) portrays groups of people, 
some in saris, marching from Indian and Coloured townships and uniting as 
the Durban Housing Action Committee (DHAC). The late 1970s witnessed a 
renewal of community struggles focused on bread-and-butter concerns: high 
rents, transportation costs, inadequate public housing, the price of food, the 
introduction of value-added tax, and continued forced removals. Many found 
access to the means of life under apartheid nonviable, and DHAC sought to 
give direction to this discontent. Gregory Houston argues that this was a 
concerted Gramscian “war of position” spreading revolutionary conscious- 
ness; Bernard Magubane’s Gramscian analysis of the 1980s posed this revo- 
lutionary consciousness as transformed through the revolts of the 1970s into 
an unstoppable “Black offensive” 

Quite quickly, the state responded with a 1983 referendum on constitu- 
tional reform through “power sharing” in a new Tricameral Parliament with 
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FIGURE 8.1 Mass Rally, October 5, 1980, Durban Housing 
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a white House of Assembly, a Coloured House of Representatives, and an 
Indian House of Delegates. To many activists, this would institutionalize 
complicity with African exclusion; to others, it was a pathway to power; and 
to some, it was an opportunity for “rejectionist participation,’ as formulated 
in debates preceding the 1980 South African Indian Council elections.” The 
United Democratic Front (UDF) was launched in 1983 to link, connect, and 
coordinate mobilization against the Tricameral referendum that continued 
to deny universal franchise.” Members of DHAC, like the Merebank Ratepay- 
ers Association (MRA), were drawn into its mantle. There is a craft quality to 
the poster, a collage of hand-drawn and typed elements that mirror an urban 
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AFRICAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


FIGURE 8.2 Newly elected anc leaders, Durban, 1991. © Omar Badsha. 


movement fabricated through streams of people, like five fingers coming to- 
gether in a fist led by DHAC. 

In contrast, Omar Badsha’s photograph (figure 8.2) of the National Execu- 
tive Committee (NEC) of the unbanned African National Congress (ANC) at 
its first national conference in thirty-two years in Durban in July 1991 shows 
six movement leaders, three of them future state presidents; four exiles are 
at the center (Jacob Zuma, Chris Hani, Thabo Mbeki, and Joe Slovo), flanked 
by National Union of Mineworkers and Congress of South African Trade 
Unions leader Cyril Ramaphosa on the far left, and UDF leader Mosiuoa 
“Terror” Lakota on the far right. Reflecting on this photograph, Badsha notes 
that their tense body language was reflective of different political currents 
in 1991.* Unlike the 1980 poster, this is far from a demonstration of unity. 
Only Lakota looks directly at the photographer, a comrade in the internal 
struggles, as if they share the discomfort. The conference had resolved to 
suspend armed activity but not abandon uMkhonto we Sizwe (MK), which 
was to deepen its combat readiness across the country. Tellingly absent in 
the photograph are leaders of the highly secretive Operation Vula, short for 
vulindlela, or “opening the way.’ After months of silence, Nelson Mandela 
had only ten days earlier delivered a press statement on the indemnification 
of ANC members involved in Vula.’ 
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The passage between these images reflects the trepidation with which the 
External Mission eyed the brewing urban movements of the 1980s. The 
idea that mass mobilization was one of “four pillars” alongside the under- 
ground, armed activity, and international solidarity did not resolve how ex- 
actly exiled leadership would be directive. The ANc’s inability to respond 
creatively and quickly to events like the Vaal Uprising of 1984 showed its 
communication systems across exile and underground to be slow and com- 
promised. Importantly, the political culture of the UDF made space for de- 
bate across constituencies and issues. In Durban decisions were close about 
whether to call for a boycott of the 1983 whites-only referendum, or what 
the position ought to be on a possible Indian and Coloured referendum. 
Prominent figures in the Natal Indian Congress (NIC) supported entry into 
Tricameral structures. The Million Signatures Campaign allowed the UDF 
to revive an open, public form of activism reminiscent of the era before the 
banning of liberation movement organizations in 1961. 

In Durban the moment of urban revolution was a concerted effort to link 
the communitarianism of the theologico-political moment with the demo- 
cratic centralism of the insurrectionist moment to forge the conditions for 
the exiled anc to become a hegemonic force. The small group of men who 
had taken over the Black student strike at the University of Durban- Westville 
(uDWw) a decade earlier had become skilled political operatives with complex 
underground and aboveground political lives. They sought to make them- 
selves indispensable to the External Mission. Using the revived NIC as cover, 
they tried to link and direct Durban's civic and workers’ struggles through 
DHAC, and as the latter became a UDF affiliate, urban mobilization in Dur- 
ban became part of a seemingly unstoppable force. 

The charismatic figure at the helm of this urban movement was Pravin 
Gordhan (PG), later twice deposed as finance minister, then embroiled in 
a protracted political battle with the faction protecting Zuma in the latter’s 
multiple attempts at evading lawsuits on sexual violence, state capture, and 
evasion of justice. When I met him, PG was commissioner of the South Af- 
rican Revenue Service, which had made massive inroads in tax compliance 
while facilitating the export of capital from the country. PG is a man of en- 
ergy and contradiction, much loved by the South African middle class, by 
capital, and by many of his former comrades. As I waited for him in the hall- 
way, imagining what would be the impressive office of the taxman, someone 
unexpectedly appeared on the seat next to me and spoke to me as if an old 
friend, telling me exactly what I needed to know. This was PG; his form of 
interaction fit perfectly with what people he worked with called his unique 
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organizing style as he managed to infiltrate and connect disparate personali- 
ties and networks in a carefully planned strategy to build hegemony. 

The group around PG, including Yunus Mahomed, Zak Yacoob, Alf Car- 
rim, Farouk Meer, Jerry Coovadia, and veteran Billy Nair (see chapter 4), were 
collectively and ungenerously characterized as an “Indian cabal,’ notably by 
Winnie Madikizela-Mandela in 1997 and also by rival factions jostling for 
supremacy in the last years of apartheid. Yet the Durban UDF included 
African stalwarts like Curnick Ndlovu, who had been released from Robben 
Island in the mid-1980s along with Nair, as well as Archie Gumede and 
several African activists from Lamontville. 

Ari Sitas provides a vivid account of the mobilization in the mid-1980s of 
“comrades” tenuously connected to vanguardist leadership.” African comrades 
were subject to a distinct regime of violence from Indian activists, without 
the resources or support of anything like the long history of Indian progres- 
sivism. The brutal murders of Griffiths and Victoria Mxenge by apartheid 
death squads in 1981 and 1985 made this clear. While the characterization of 
an “Indian cabal” was racist, it did have a social basis in simmering hostilities 
between different fractions in the struggle, and in the historical contradic- 
tions of Indian settlement in Durban (see chapter 2). 

A rival group to PG’s centered on the charismatic Moe (sometimes “Mo”) 
Shaik, who transitioned from the heady days of Black Consciousness (BC)— 
influenced student activism at UDW to join his brother Yunis, recruited to 
the ANC by Ivan Pillay (see chapter 7), along with Jayendra Naidoo to form an 
underground ANC unit called the Mandla Judson Kuzwayo (MJK) Unit. After 
one of their torturers from the Security Branch turned into their informer, 
dubbed “the Nightingale,’ the MJK Unit ran a highly productive security op- 
eration called Bible. 

From Wentworth, a third underground unit formed around Robert Mc- 
Bride, another key operative in Durban in the 1980s (see chapter 9). In Mac 
Maharaj’s view, PG, Moe, and Robert were fighting for supremacy in the 
political landscape of Durban in the 1980s. Whatever we might make of this, 
the presumption is that hegemony should be built through an enlightened 
vanguard, despite the communitarian currents in BC, Congress, and youth 
activism of the 1970s and in various strands of feminism and workerism, in- 
cluding independent Black labor unions. 

The argument of this chapter is that the attempt to direct the urban 
revolution also involved a set of closures and routes not taken, signaled by 
feminist and worker critique, new forms of urban militancy, and the wide 
gap between experts and a differentiated working class. Moreover, multiple 
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moves were afoot. Some in the leadership began to meet with fractions of 
capital and state.’ In the shift from secret talks to open negotiations after 
1990, a strand of insurrectionists hoped for a revolutionary alternative to 
negotiated settlement, either because it would serve as an insurance policy 
in case negotiations failed or because they felt that a socialist path had been 
too quickly discarded after the fall of the Soviet Union. This was Operation 
Vula, with strong connections in Merebank as well as to other areas in In- 
dian Durban, including Overport, Reservoir Hills, and Tongaat. Yet another 
strand imagined building on the coalition of civic organizations in a 1991 call 
for popular determination of urban governance, the Campaign for a Demo- 
cratic City. Despite very different politics, both Vula and the campaign were 
too distant from the negotiated settlement that brought a democratic ra- 
cial capitalism in which many of the political elite sought a hegemonic role; 
both Vula and the campaign were also distanced from the lives of most Black 
people, as feminists and workerists pointed out in different ways. 

Something else had emerged through the remains of the theologico- 
political moment. Many young people in the Nic fold were drawn to radical 
communitarian work to alleviate conditions in shack settlements in Mere- 
bank’s Minitown or Tin Town on the flood-prone banks of the Umgeni 
River.’ While they attended workshops on poverty in the revamped Phoenix 
Settlement, they were reviving biopolitical expertise in social work, public 
health, and social medicine. By the late 1970s, they were not alone. These 
DHAC networks encouraged the expertise of sociologists, lawyers, doctors, 
social workers, planners, economists, historians, and geographers to docu- 
ment dispossession, produce research for housing struggles, and provide 
expert opinion in court cases. In so doing, they renewed the challenge laid 
down by Bc to fight for the life of communities and for the conditions of 
their vitality. 

This civic biopolitics is all the more remarkable for emerging at a time of 
intensified states of emergency in which the terrain of struggle was changing 
quickly and in uncertain ways. Widespread intimidation, arrests, and torture 
dramatized the stakes in multiple strands that people traversed in different 
ways. Some imagined linking labor and community struggle to the under- 
ground. Others engaged raced and gendered class struggles over social re- 
production. Yet others sought to use biopolitical expertise in urban planning 
to resist new rounds of dispossession. Across these strands, the moment of 
urban revolution relied on yet never came to grips with the political labor of 
women comrades, as well as critiques from South African Black feminists. 
The UDF sought connections across urban civic and labor struggles, but 
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the precise role that the independent Black trade union movement would 
play remained unclear, as events in Merebank indicate. Finally, the move- 
ment faced serious limits to intelligence and security, which the electronic 
communications system set up by Vula sought to fix decisively. But if Vula 
focused on the problem of knowledge, it did not adequately question the 
problem of articulating subaltern will in building hegemony. We begin with 
the possibilities that had emerged from the remains of the Durban Moment. 


Gender and the Disciplining of Grassroots Struggle 


The late 1970s and early 1980s witnessed a groundswell of activism in work- 
places and communities. Multiple strands of communitarian, women’s, 
labor, and civic struggle reached for the tools of biopolitics to question the 
lived infrastructure of racism, building on histories of rural and urban strug- 
gle by ordinary women and men in Durban since the 1940s and during the 
effervescence of the early 1970s. 

Jo Beall’s activism was forged in the remaking of the communitarianism of 
the theologico-political moment after the repressions of the BC movement, 
after which she was drawn into the contradictory dynamics of the political 
underground. While working on her honors thesis at the University of Natal, 
she was drawn to Marxist feminism. An invitation to a weekend sleepover 
with an NIC women’s group took her to Gandhi’s former Phoenix Settle- 
ment, which had become a center of political education. Jo describes the 
intensity of the experience of “feeling as if I'd come home to people who 
talked the same language.’ The group bridged political traditions, and it drew 
her into community activism in the early 1980s protests against the proposed 
Tricameral Parliament. 

In the interim, Jo had finished her master’s degree and had begun teach- 
ing African history at upw, where she ran an honors course and came into 
contact with Zac Yacoob, Abba Omar, Shireen Hassim, and Shaheen Bawa, 
as well as Heather Hughes and Jeremy Grest at the University of Natal, Dur- 
ban (UND). They were involved in various ways with the banned anc, the 
Congress of South African Students (cosas), and feminist groups. Some of 
them worked across Moe’s and PG’s networks. However, it was the work of 
organizing against the Tricameral Parliament that Jo describes as absolutely 
energizing. She and others canvassed neighborhoods in mixed white, Indian, 
Coloured, and African groups in a form of grassroots mobilization reminis- 
cent of the Women’s March of 1956. “The presence of a white person,’ she 
explained to me, “meant that people who were not political, quite justifiable 
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under apartheid, were less threatened.” This was a conscious effort at knitting 
together the political and the apparently apolitical, as her comrade Hassim 
put it.° 

Working across racially segregated neighborhoods, Jo was offered a geo- 
graphic education that shaped her lifelong commitment to urban politics. 
Importantly, she recalls the challenges of organizing across Durban. “Went- 
worth was very on top of the issues,’ but not everyone could be drawn in; 
“there was a lot of fear in Phoenix; Chatsworth felt very organized” Jo had 
spent time in African townships doing Christian outreach as a girl, but these 
working-class Indian areas were new to her. She also realized that political 
apathy was not a racially exclusive phenomenon: “I remember the other 
really shocking thing is how I realized for the first time that there were apo- 
litical Black people in South Africa, because I figured that all Black people 
were political and militant and opposing apartheid; Black being African, Co- 
loured, Indian” 

The other main thing that stayed with her was the quality of grassroots 
mobilizing across the city. “A lot of people were politicized,’ she said, and in 
retrospect, “it was all a buildup to the upE. There were huge meetings with 
all the NIC women coming out with huge big pots of breyani and curry in 
halls all over” What had emerged was a popular articulation of frustration 
without a manifesto or a vanguard, organized through patient canvassing by 
people like Jo and her comrades. 

Then, quite abruptly, a small group of Nic men decided to seek refuge in 
the British consulate in Durban in the spring of 1984. Earlier that year, Billy 
Nair (see chapter 4) had been released from Robben Island. He immediately 
joined the anti-Tricameral campaign and was detained under Section 29 of 
the Internal Security Act of 1982, which had expanded the apartheid state’s 
repressive powers; Billy quickly went into hiding. He resurfaced later that 
year along with Archie Gumede, Mewa Ramgobin, Paul David, George 
Sewpersadh, and M. J. Naidoo when they entered the British consulate and 
announced that they sought protection from the apartheid state. To the con- 
sternation of the British government, three stayed for three weeks, the others 
for three months, and they called it an occupation. All but Nair were charged 
with high treason. Nair insisted that they had mobilized the whole country 
against the Tricameral system but that when the state hit back by charg- 
ing them for treason on foreign soil, this “magnified detention without trial, 
made it a worldwide affair." 

For people involved in the day-to-day canvassing against the Tricameral 
system, who experienced, as Jo put it, “a huge swell at the grassroots and 
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a lot of both inter- and intraracial mobilization,’ the occupation came as a 
shock. “We were told, that’s where you put your energy. The British embassy 
hostage thing happened, and all the energy was taken away from grassroots 
mobilizing, and we had to campaign for this thing” A small, elite group of 
Congress men had hijacked the grassroots movement, turning the focus on 
themselves. The contradiction between resurgent communitarianism and 
masculinist vanguardism was crystal clear. 

Several years later, when Jo was arrested by the security police and de- 
tained without trial, it appeared that they had gained access to a document 
that she had written about the campaign against the Tricameral Parliament. 
“I wrote this blazingly critical piece which basically said that Pravin Gordhan 
and Yunus Mahomed and all of them had dominated this campaign, and they 
had taken the wind from the sails of what had been a really important grass- 
roots movement, and all the momentum was lost with them running doing 
this high jinks at the embassy... and I said there is a tendency in the NIC 
for some of the people to control the sources, to control decision-making, 
and if I didn’t know better, I’d worry that there was a using of people in the 
African population.’ This document, meant for the External Mission and 
lost to public archives, seems to have instead been through multiple security 
screens, including perhaps both ANC operatives and the Security Branch. 
She later received corroboration that the message had reached African com- 
rades on Robben Island, who thanked her for courageously speaking out at 
a crucial time. 

A few years later, Jo Beall, Shireen Hassim, and Alison Todes published a 
foundational critique of the movement’s tendency to see women’s struggles 
and the insights of South African feminism as “a bit on the side” rather than 
as central to praxis and to future socialist policy.’” Against the dominant view 
of feminism as a Western bourgeois import, the authors refuse a genderless 
rendition of the South African struggle. They show that the mass mobiliza- 
tions that followed the 1973 Durban Moment took on a specific character 
in struggles over rent and transportation costs at a time of declining stan- 
dards of living, and that while women were in the lead in some campaigns, 
“political leadership ultimately fell into the hands of men.’ What is to be 
done, they argue, is to actively transform women’s skills, confidence, and 
linguistic fluency. 

“A Bit on the Side?” indicts the leadership for using “high-publicity 
political strategies” like the occupation of the British consulate to shift “at- 
tention away from political issues founded on material needs.’ The article 
concludes that “in retrospect, it seems that the material demands expressed 
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in the campaigns in the townships in the early 1980s were lost.’ But the dis- 
ciplining of women was never quite as secure as the masculinist leadership 
may have imagined. Meanwhile, the political landscape had been trans- 
formed by the Zulu-nationalist Inkatha movement led by Gatsha Buthelezi, 
which had moved from being close to the anc in the late 1970s to becoming 
its deadly rival, supported by the apartheid state to effectively wage low- 
intensity war with the ANc-allied UDF in the 1980s. This is the context in 
which the authors argue that Black women had revolutionized their concep- 
tion of motherhood in collective and political terms, particularly in African 
townships like Lamontville.® 

Envisioning a socialist South Africa, the authors argue that women’s 
struggles bring a fundamental materialist perspective to the demand for a 
radical redistributive policy that would benefit women by raising the social 
wage and by reducing reliance on undervalued care work. This formulation 
mirrors the vision of the Combahee River Collective a decade earlier, which 
had argued for a Black radical feminist vision that was socialist and Third 
Worldist.!° South African feminists wrote from the trenches of 1980s strug- 
gles to refuse the masculinist default position of a leadership that sought to 
actively intimidate and silence the praxis of militant women who ought to 
have assumed the leadership of a widening movement built on the commu- 
nity struggles of the 1980s. 

As Pregs Govender and many others have attested, the leadership’s choice 
was to relegate women and feminism to “a bit on the side,’ to enable the 
spectacular, racialized, phallocentric form of class power that continues to 
occupy the state today.” The socialist materialism powerfully defended by 
Beall, Hassim, Todes, and many others in the trenches of struggle around 
sexuality, gender, health, and social welfare remains the only real alternative 
because of its focus on biopower beyond masculinist, capitalist sovereign 
power. The emergence and erasure of this feminist critique is a key part of 
the urban movement of the 1980s. 


Agitprop for a Different City 


When the city council announced rent increases across Durban in March 1980, 
it spurred a wave of civic organization across the city, and DHAC took the 
lead in this political work. The leadership of DHAC was active in the NIC 
and in the Anc underground, and several became key intermediaries in the 
ANC’s hopes of hegemony in Durban, but these urban concerns provided its 
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political foundation. While DHAC’s base was entirely in Indian and Coloured 
areas, the affiliated Joint Rent Action Committee (jORAC) worked in parallel 
in African areas, with a presence in the limited spaces afforded to a “respect- 
able” African middle class, such as Lamontville and Chesterville, and with an 
ambition to spread across African townships and hostels adjacent to Durban 
and formally part of the fragmentary geography of the KwaZulu homeland. 

A group of nic leaders in Durban met occasionally in the home of the 
late Hassim Seedat, who had become active in anti-apartheid politics while 
studying for the bar in London in the late 1950s and who was detained in 
the country in 1965. When we met, he had become an inveterate collector 
of Gandhian, South African Indian, and anti-apartheid material. Active in 
the revival of the Nic in 1971, he appears by the 1980s not to have been seen 
either by activists or by the Security Branch as of any political significance, 
and this was fortuitous. During the raids of the late 1980s, people dropped 
boxes marked “DHAC” at Seedat’s home, and they lay untouched in a base- 
ment room until he was kind enough to let me work through them. What 
is striking in this personal archive is that it contains key manifestos from 
DHAC and JORAC, as well as DHAC’s routine and persistent correspondence 
with the city, records of disturbances and protests, flyers and calls to action, 
movement-related academic studies of urban politics and inequality, and 
material on how to conduct underground work. 

Of these documents, “A Brief History of the Durban Housing Action Cam- 
paign (DHAC) and the Joint Rent Action Committee (JOoRAC)” is a work of 
rhetorical genius that links the 1970s development discourse of “basic needs” 
to people’s demands for the means of survival, or what I call biopolitical strug- 
gle. 8 In other words, its focus is squarely on struggles over social reproduc- 
tion, the domain that feminists had been arguing could no longer be ignored. 
Neither women thinkers nor the gendered nature of struggle is recognized, 
even though they are its condition of possibility. The document encodes key 
aspects of Congress thought in its call for a new society, and it admonishes 
forces of division, broadly phrased to include anyone critical of the Congress 
tradition, in defense of “communities.” But the ambiguous category commu- 
nity could mean apartheid’s racialized communities as well as communities 
of resistance built through conscientization in the tradition of Bc. 

What is quickly apparent from this text is that while both DHAc and 
JORAC worked under conditions of repression, African affiliates of JORAC 
felt the power of the apartheid police state brutally, as in the 1983 assassination 
of Harrison Msizi Dube, one of the founders of jorac from Lamontville.!” 
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While the everyday activism of DHAC received considerable support from 
the circuits of Indian progressivism, into which it neatly fit, jorac had to 
contend with the state-sanctioned violence of Inkatha as well, particularly 
after struggles against the 1983 decision by the Department of Co-operation 
and Development to incorporate Lamontville and Hambanathi into KwaZulu, 
and into the ambit of Inaktha.”° Its base in Indian and Coloured Durban gave 
DHAC some insulation from the conflicts in rural-urban African life in 1980s 
Durban and its KwaZulu hinterland, although underground militants con- 
nected to DHAC did become involved in the growing war between UDF and 
Inkatha groups. Plausibly, DHAc could present itself as an urban movement 
with ambitions for wider hegemony because its base was with urbanized In- 
dian and Coloured populations, with solidarity with the rural-urban lives of 
Africans through JORAC. 

The division between DHAC and JORAC was a consequence of residential 
apartheid, certainly, but also of mobilization against the Tricameral Parlia- 
ment. The groundswell of mobilization of Indian and Coloured people to 
refuse sham representation in a racist parliament that denied universal fran- 
chise helped DHAC’s expansion. Once the Tricameral system was in place, 
DHAC kept up the pressure on the alleged representatives of Indians and 
Coloureds, continuing to show that it was a travesty even in meeting their 
livelihood needs. 

The DHAC files show how the organization pushed against on multiple 
levels of government, while also crafting political propaganda, or agitprop 
for a different city. On the one hand, in a steady stream of petitions and a 
bureaucratic dance of letters, DHAC followed the illogic of the state to unveil 
the violence of apartheid urban government in Indian and Coloured areas. 
In one trail of correspondence, DHAC pushed chief minister of the Indian 
House of Delegates Amichand Rajbansi on a new rent formula, to no avail; 
on the heels of this, the Security Branch raided the DHAC office, and what 
follows is livid correspondence between DHAC and the minister of housing. 
Across the letters, DHAC ingeniously uses a technical argument about a rent 
formula as a ruse to unveil the brute force that underpins the liberal mirage 
of Tricameral government.” 

In its correspondence with the city on the new rental formula, DHAC 
argues on behalf of eighteen thousand tenants across Durban’s housing 
schemes.” A 1988 letter to the Town Clerk’s Department lists seventeen af- 
filiated organizations from Tongaat, Phoenix, Newlands East and West, 
Asherville, Sydenham, Wentworth, Merebank, Isipingo, and across areas in 
Chatsworth: that is, from across Durban’s main Indian and Coloured areas.”? 
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But a 1988 clipping from the Daily News shows concern for white tenants of 
public housing as well.”* A 1989 clipping of a political advertisement from the 
South Coast Herald calls for a boycott of the general elections that perpetu- 
ate the Tricameral system; it boldly uses the nonracialism of the Congress 
tradition, and it insists, “If You Do Not Vote, You Cannot Be Charged. You 
Will Not Lose Your Pension, Grant or Subsidy”? A research report from 
Michael Sutcliffe of the Town Planning Department at UND argues of Local 
Affairs Committee (LAC) elections that Indians and Coloureds in Durban 
and Pietermaritzburg had largely rejected these structures.”° 

The affiliate organizations in DHAC encouraged pamphleteering oriented 
to radicalizing communities. Some pamphlets call for developing expertise 
in urban struggle. For instance, the Newlands Advice Centre details evic- 
tions in the shack settlements between Newlands East and KwaMashu and 
offers a detailed discussion on the council’s attempts at raising rents; it argues 
fiercely that the Tricameral committee tasked with tenancy “relief” through a 
“new rental formula” offers “no significant relief for the hard-pressed tenants 
and homeowners”? When the council pressed ahead with the new formula 
after an income survey conducted in 1987, housing activists carried out their 
own survey and continued to press against the blunt illogic of the new hous- 
ing policy. 

Visual means are key to this agitprop, including careful layout and the use 
of photographs, cartoons, and drawings to illustrate arguments in novel ways. 
A pamphlet from the Sydenham Committee of Concern, member of the 
United Committee of Concern (UCC) across Coloured areas, uses satirical 
cartoons to show the president engaged in a puppet show with Coloured and 
Indian representatives in the proposed Tricameral structure (figure 8.3).78 
When Bobby was under banning orders (see chapter 6), he turned to draw- 
ing political cartoons as a form of engagement. In an age before computers, 
pamphlets like this showcase the importance of manual artistry in engaging 
common sense. 

The cartoons show that the Tricameral system would enshrine Indian 
and Coloured second-class citizenship, harden urban apartheid, and en- 
able the conscription of Indian and Coloured men. This last argument is 
a stroke of genius, as it shows that defending apartheid requires putting 
young men in the line of fire. The final images in the sequence printed in the 
pamphlet show the president wearing the mask of the Labour Party leader 
(figure 8.4), while the only real alternative is the UDF, represented in the 
very next image in the pamphlet by a photograph of ucc activist Virgille 
Bonhomme. 
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THE PRESIDENTS COUNCIL PROPOSALS 
— Just a new Puppet Show 
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FIGURE 8.3 “The President’s Council Proposals,’ Durban, 1983. Sydenham Committee 
of Concern, Durban Housing Action Committee, SPA. 


Among DHAC’s files are pamphlets designed to circulate within town- 
ships. The four-page pamphlet of the Wentworth Advice Centre clearly 
identifies people, including Skido Joseph (see chapter 2) alongside Myrtle 
Beaunior. In a tie, a typewriter by his side, Skido is ready to provide para- 
legal and other forms of advice on wide-ranging issues (figure 8.5). What is 
striking, again, is the artisanal quality of the pamphlet, its local sponsors, and 
the wide range of issues dealt with, including education, identity documents, 
and substance abuse. The issue ends with a drawing of Skido with a deadpan 
expression that contrasts with the charismatic and friendly community ac- 
tivist much beloved in Wentworth (figure 8.6). 

A cursory “History of the W.R.C.” (Wentworth Rent Committee) in the 
same pamphlet simply states that “high unemployment, cuts in earnings, 
high inflation rate and increased evictions have caused a number of prob- 
lems to emerge in the Wentworth area” and that these material concerns 
had led this committee “to establish themselves as a base” in the Wentworth 
Advice Centre; the word base is a gentle reminder of the war of position 
in apartheid communities.” In contrast to this pamphlet from Wentworth 
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FIGURE 8.4 “Apartheid has a new face,’ Durban, 1983. Sydenham Committee of Concern, 


Durban Housing Action Committee, SPA. 


oriented to the community, other pamphlets were meant for wider circula- 
tion. These pamphlets announce a public movement with people demanding 
“Houses, Security and Comfort for All!” or “Bring Rents Down? In a time of 
intensified repression, photographs of crowds are a testament to the courage 
of the common person to be seen. 

The use of photography in agitprop also meant that photographers and 
their negatives became objects of evidence for counterinsurgency, as the state 
was desperately trying to show that DHAC and the uDF were linked to the 
ANC underground. Black documentary photographers responding to lived 
inequalities also faced police repression; they were sought after for testimony 
of events they photographed, and their negatives were raided as evidence for 
political trials (see chapter 9). 

The documentary trail in the DHAC files accelerates around 1988. The UDF 
had been banned the previous year, and many leaders had been arrested. A 
press statement from April 1988 announces the first occasion in the history 
of South African cities in which Black and white residents “joined hands” to 
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FIGURES 8.5 AND 8.6 Wentworth Advice Centre pamphlet, early 1980s, Durban Housing 
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demand affordable rents.*° In a press statement from late 1988, Bonhomme 
applauds “Candlelight Night” across Durban, in which 70 percent of resi- 
dents of Wentworth, Merebank, Chatsworth, and Phoenix, and to some ex- 
tent Mariannridge, Newlands East, Tongaat, and Isipingo, turned off their 
lights in solidarity with municipal tenants under threat of eviction. “In 
areas such as Wentworth, Merebank, and Chatsworth residents lit candles, 
marched down the street singing hymns and prayed openly and unasham- 
edly,’ reports the statement, along with mosque prayers by candlelight in 
Phoenix and “prayer meetings held in the yards.”3! While DHAC relied on 
the ecumenical Diakonia Centre and its leading figures, Father Gerald Pat- 
rick “Paddy” Kearney and Archbishop Denis Hurley, it also appealed to other 
forms of popular religiosity. Periodically, DHACc could claim small victories, 
for instance in the council’s consent to review its new rental formula, to stop 
evictions, or to provide relief to the poorest tenants; but it continued the 
ongoing work of representing widespread suffering as a consequence of the 
council’s continued electricity cutoffs.” 

A memorandum from “the Mothers of Sydenham Heights, Eland House, 
Phoenix, Chatsworth, Melbourne Flats, Wentworth and Newlands East” 
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argues that the council cannot increase rents when existing rents are un- 
affordable given frozen wages and the burden of food, transport, and edu- 
cation costs.” The use of “motherhood” to drive home the costs of social 
reproduction and to demand “a direct say in all matters that affect our lives” 
recalls Beall and colleagues’ argument about the radicalization of mother- 
hood in struggle.** By creating a platform to broaden the terrain of struggle 
in all these ways, inadvertently, DHAC was taking the urban struggle to the 
terrain of biopolitics. However, multiple strands of struggle also intensified 
the limits to this kind of urban revolution, drawing in Merebank and Went- 
worth in different ways. 


Populists, Workerists, and Urban Expertise 


Vish Supersad was working with the Tongaat Child Welfare Society in the 
late 1970s and became involved in DHAc and the upr at their inception. 
Simultaneously, he joined the political underground linked to Swaziland in 
1979. Supersad was one of the Nic leaders who once posed the idea of work- 
ing within the South African Indian Council, a position that took PG to Lon- 
don to debate with movement leadership about the possibility of working 
within apartheid state structures. He also started working with former Bc 
activists Bobby Marie and Shamim Meer (see chapter 6), who retained rela- 
tive independence as people openly aligned with labor and feminist groups. 

In 1980 Supersad and others formed the Community Research Unit (CRU) 
at the University of Natal, Durban (UND), with Jerry Coovadia, Paulus Zulu, 
Francie Lund, Noddy Jinabhai, and others on the board. Supersad recalls so- 
cial research at the cru as an alibi for explicit political work.” In time, the 
CRU grew into the Centre for Community and Labour Studies, connecting 
with the work of Ari Sitas and Astrid von Kotze, linking community theater 
with independent trade unions. 

Dan Smit had been in the United States in the late 1970s, studying plan- 
ning and economics at the University of Oregon and the University of Wash- 
ington. He returned in 1981 to do a PhD at UND, where Michael Sutcliffe 
was in urban planning, and Jeff McCarthy and Dianne Scott in geography, 
the latter connected to struggles in Clairwood. Smit connected with PG, 
Supersad, and Vidhu Vedalankar at the cru, where he organized a read- 
ing group on Manuel Castells’s The Urban Question. “Castells was a fairly 
major theoretical inspiration for how to put the UDF together,’ he insisted. 
“We started to apply theory, although that was driven by real material is- 
sues on the ground: rents and transport.” When DHAC came into being as 
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an umbrella organization, Dan argues that the people around him found a 
theory of urban movement in Castells’s City, Class and Power for its “linking 
urban social movements mobilizing around bread-and-butter issues, mobi- 
lizing around the social wage, around housing, rates, transport, industrial- 
ization and then trying to link organizations to each other into some kind of 
umbrella structure; the thinking behind the UDF was precisely that.” 

I asked him how he engaged Phil Harrison’s suggestion to me that North- 
ern debates between Castells and David Harvey played out in South African 
urban struggles of the 1980s. Dan clarified, “It was a question of where you 
organized, and a question of where ‘class’ was in all of this” He pointed to 
the distinction between “populists” aligned with the Congress tradition and 
“workerists” aligned with independent Black trade unions, and he noted that 
while he was in the populist camp, he had strong connections to workerists. 

What was at stake in these debates, from Dan’s perspective, was not an 
abstract position on the workplace versus the community as the primary 
locus of struggle. When community struggles attempted to bring unions 
into boycotts, for instance, they met strong resistance; “key players in the 
community were sacp [South African Communist Party] members [with] 
a strongly vanguardist orientation, whereas the union movement tended to 
stress a New Left grassroots form of organizing.” He paused to emphasize 
the irony. “Populists were vanguardists, actually! That vanguard was referred 
to as ‘the cabal; and they were largely in the sacp: Pravin, Vish, Billy, Lech- 
esa Tsenoli from Lamontville” Opposing sacp vanguardism were grassroots 
workerists and African nationalists, but with the latter weak in the particular 
milieu of 1980s Durban, the main opposition to the emerging hegemony of 
the ANC came from workerists. There was more nuance to this still, as Steven 
Friedman argues, in the importance of “left workerists” committed to radical 
social change through the independent political voice of the Federation of 
South African Trade Unions (FOSATU), which never allied with the UDF and 
were wary of the class politics of the ANc.*° 

On the face of it, what activists appear to have read through Harvey was a 
commitment to class struggle over the built environment that had to be en- 
gaged in its specific articulations. In contrast, populists appear to have read 
Castells for a general theory of urban community struggles as “essentially 
class struggles over the social wage,’ which allowed the vanguard to think 
they had the key to link and orchestrate dispersed struggles. What appear 
to be South African readings of Harvey and Castells reflect different under- 
standings of the spatial articulation of urban struggles. The sacp view, at a 
time when party leadership was doggedly Stalinist, was that the vanguard 
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knows through a generic theory of Marxist praxis how to articulate “class 
struggles over the social wage.’ Articulation in that case is entirely abstract, 
legible to the enlightened leadership. Workerists, committed to a grounded 
notion of articulation, had to attend to concrete material and ideological 
expressions of struggle, legible through grassroots pedagogy inherited from 
the 1970s, whether legible through Paolo Freire or Antonio Gramsci. Neither 
Harvey nor Castells provided the framework for most rank-and-file activists, 
but the contrast between these conceptions of praxis is striking. 

We have encountered the critique of vanguardism from socialist feminists 
who saw it also as a form of patriarchalism, of silencing actual raced and 
gendered labors behind struggles over the social wage. Unlike most populists 
and workerists, feminists were also transforming their own understandings 
in relation to the lived struggles of Black women with whom they sought to 
forge solidarity through rather than despite the multilingual South African 
landscape. 

Smit, Sutcliffe, McCarthy, Scott, and others who were part of cru and 
subsequently of the Built Environment Study Group also turned their criti- 
cal gaze to the state in a period of urban reform. As Smit put it, “Where the 
regime moved money, the tactic was to engage it and to change the terms of 
reference.” This would prove complicated in some places, as in the upgrading 
of the S. J. Smith, Glebelands, and Mobeni Hostels in South Durban. “Those 
were an interesting terrain of struggle where Inkatha—ANc/UDF tensions 
were strong.’ S. J. Smith Hostel was next door to Lamontville, where a strong 
civic culture had emerged under conditions of severe repression. Smit was 
appointed in the late 1980s to a UDF-Inkatha steering committee for the up- 
grading of this hostel; he said, “I was there as a technocrat. The reality was 
that within six months of the formation, two members on both sides had 
been killed in the conflict. We abandoned that particular project” The Built 
Environment Study Group also became involved in the community struggles 
against the rezoning of Indian Clairwood in South Durban as an industrial 
zone. In Smit’s view, they “won the battle, and through the process the com- 
munity became highly mobilized” The urban experts connected to the UDF 
could win these kinds of battles in Indian and Coloured areas where they did 
not face the township wars with Inkatha. 

The upgrading of Austerville, the official name of the Coloured area of 
Wentworth, was one such instance, which Dan called “highly participative” 
Seymour Bedderson’s study helps us see the redevelopment of Austerville, be- 
ginning with its objectives to improve services and “the public environment” 
and to promote homeownership, job creation, broad-based benefit from 
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the project, “alleviation of social pathologies,’ and the coordination of com- 
munity organizations toward these contradictory ends.” The reporting of 
social pathologies resonates with the circulation of late-Victorian moral dis- 
course in Wentworth decades earlier (see chapter 1). The text carries liberal 
hope that “successful” revitalization might turn Austerville into a “decent 
socially acceptable neighborhood with a viable housing market” that need 
not displace poor people; citing Roland Graser and Sheldon Rankin, the au- 
thor makes much of their argument that crime and poverty in Austerville 
are inseparable.®® The town planner responsible for the project clarifies that 
transformations in urban form would facilitate tenant associationism and 
surveillance, that removing pedestrian routes cutting across areas would 
maximize surveillance, and that all this will minimize “mischief and crime??? 
Upgrading replayed the fantasies of urban apartheid. 

Bedderson’s study does show improved stormwater drainage in the for- 
mer naval barrack areas of Drake and Frobischer, as well as new potable 
water and electrical services from the city council, with individual meters 
to facilitate the sale of public housing. On the other hand, state-owned flats 
on Woodville Road, the place from which this book begins, continued to 
have “ineffective” sewer and freshwater systems, “resulting in unsafe living 
conditions.’ On the other side of the class spectrum, the council sold ninety- 
eight sites at Rio per square meter to first-time homeowners to construct 
dwellings in Treasure Beach on the hillside across from the refinery and 
with access to the sea, a scheme that privileged more well-off residents who 
could finance building their own homes. Subsequently, the city opened up 
an additional thirty-nine sites for Coloured people from beyond Austerville, 
and then further sites in Austerville, many for people from the barracks and 
flats.4° 

Given class differences in the redevelopment process and the presence 
of a civic organization, we should expect Austerville’s upgrading to have be- 
come a target of movement critique. Sixty percent of the labor for the project 
was locally procured. The project set up the Committee for the Redevelop- 
ment of Austerville, including representatives from provincial and city gov- 
ernment, the Tricameral House of Representatives, and the Coloured Local 
Affairs Committee. The Committee for the Redevelopment of Austerville 
was dissolved in 1990 following serious critique from the Auswent Civic As- 
sociation, which split into the Auswent Civic Association and the Austerville 
Residents’ Co-ordinating Forum.*! Does this mean that an attempt to secure 
consent from the majority was met with community resistance? One former 
activist recalls that upgrading provided an opportunity for a key family of 
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power brokers connected to the copresident of the upF, Albertina Sisulu, 
to negotiate access to prime housing in Treasure Beach. Others recall politi- 
cally conservative school principals and teachers gaining access to housing 
as well. 

The timing of the Austerville redevelopment initiative is important. The 
state under P. W. Botha had initiated the National Security Management 
System, rolled out in the 1980s as part of a “total strategy” with coordina- 
tion across departments of the state, designed to respond to heightened 
activism in the country including through the infiltration of civics, encour- 
agement of vigilantes and “warlords; and other forms of intimidation and 
violence. The National Security Management System worked through Joint 
Management Centres (jMcs), divided into regional Sub-jMcs and Mini- 
yMcs. There was a South Durban Sub-jmc and a Wentworth Mini-jmc. The 
Austerville redevelopment program must have been connected to this “total 
strategy.’ And yet a major underground cell would emerge in Austerville 
from precisely the spaces transformed through the redevelopment process 
(see chapter 9). 


Independent Black Labor Unionism in Merebank 


Pat Horn had been involved in the University Christian Movement (UCM) 
as a student at the University of the Witwatersrand in Johannesburg in the 
early 1970s and was strongly influenced by Bc and Paulo Freire. Pat agreed 
with the line that Black students should work in their communities and that 
white students should do something else, so she worked on adult literacy in 
factories. Soon after the 1973 strikes, she was approached by Johnny Cope- 
lyn, instrumental in the South African Clothing and Textile Workers Union 
at Bolton Hall in Durban. After 1973, workers had been joining the General 
Factory Workers Benefit Fund and were starting to form small industrial 
unions in the industrial areas of Jacobs and Mobeni in South Durban as well 
as in Pinetown. Pat describes the formation of a textile union and a metal 
union that was the precursor of the National Union of Metal Workers of 
South Africa, and also attempts by the state to “hit the unions” by showing 
they were connected to the underground. 

Pat was asked to run the Pinetown office and to train workers from the tex- 
tile and chemical factories, which she did alongside adult literacy classes. The 
state’s repression continued, as did state reformism through industrial concili- 
ation structures, liaison and works committees, and the formation of parallel 
Trade Union Council of South Africa (TUCSA) unions for white, Coloured, 
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and Indian workers. In contrast to these parallel unions, the “independent” 
trade union movement tried to expand workers’ actual voice and power. The 
state branded them communists. Pat says, “Communist was a broad cate- 
gory: everybody who was against the state was called ‘communist”!” This led 
to the banning in 1976 of Pat as part of about twenty-seven trade unionists in- 
cluding Copelyn, Christopher Albertyn, and Alpheus Mthethwa in Durban; 
and Moses Ndlovu, Mike Murphy, and Jeanette Murphy in Pietermaritzburg. 
“This thing of being banned,’ Pat adds, “makes one more determined” 

In 1981 her banning order expired, and rosatru formed to federate 
independent trade unions. Pat worked in Empangeni organizing paper fac- 
tories under the Paper Wood and Allied Workers Union. In 1982 she began 
working with Moses on the southern Natal region, and their first major drive, 
in 1983, was at the Mondi Paper Mill in Merebank. At its inception, the paper 
mill had an agreement to provide jobs in Merebank and to keep the major- 
ity of its workforce Indian. This agreement seemed to have been forgotten 
when Pat arrived, but the workforce consisted of about eight hundred Indian 
workers (not all from Merebank), some Coloureds, and four hundred Afri- 
can workers. Pat’s view was that Mondi had largely escaped the strike waves 
of the 1970s because wages were better there than in many other places, and 
also because the Indian workforce was difficult to organize, in part because 
they were in a TUCSA union with some benefits, like pension schemes. The 
TUCSA unions generally collaborated with management and the state, and 
many of them had negotiated closed-shop agreements to which African 
workers were sometimes bound against their will. 

The main Tucsa union in Mondi, as in the refineries, was the boiler- 
makers’ union. This is what the Indians and some white workers belonged 
to, but the general view was that it had done nothing for them. Pat found 
considerable mistrust between African and Indian workers, and she and her 
comrades decided to organize them separately. Through Bc connections to 
Bobby Marie and Myron Peter (see chapter 6), Pat arranged meetings with 
Indian workers. Separately, she and Moses worked to win support among 
African workers. This is when Anand Govender became active. They initially 
had a problem accessing workers because the land around Mondi is owned 
by the company, and they could not meet workers at the factory gates. In- 
stead, they got on Mondi buses from Chatsworth via Lamontville, talked to 
workers on the bus, and hid under the seats when the bus stopped at Mondi. 
They had an insider from a political family in the managing director’s office 
who would share minutes of managerial meetings about how to break their 
union drive. They also reached out to the liberal spokesperson of the Anglo 
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American Corporation that owned Mondi at the time, Bobby Godsell, on 
complaints of racial discrimination in the company. 

Mondi, in turn, launched a massive intimidation campaign with the view 
that no factory had organized large groups of Indian workers. The organizers 
stepped up their efforts as well in a six-week joint campaign across paper, 
metal, and sweet-food unions and three major factories. “We joined forces 
and worked together, and this thing hit Mondi by storm” They organized 
Indian workers and African workers, with a mixed shop steward committee, 
and in six weeks they had a majority, with almost equal numbers of African 
and Indian members. “Then the intimidation really started inside the factory.” 
The union became much more vigilant. When a white production manager 
“just let out his venom” at an Indian worker, the union averted going public 
and managed to get a written apology. This event galvanized the workforce 
so that they could then have a ballot and election for mixed shop stewards, 
and the racially segregated liaison committees were dismantled. “After that,’ 
says Pat, “it was an irreversible thing” 

What was the relationship between these remarkable events at Mondi 
and the long tradition of community organization in surrounding Mere- 
bank? Pat’s analysis was that Indian workers had admirable working-class 
consciousness but did not see common cause with the political organizations 
active in Merebank. They saw the Nic figures as “a bunch of intellectuals 
who don’t understand worker issues.” Despite the UDE’s interest in forging 
connections between civics and labor unions, activists “were always going 
into hiding; it was impossible to find them. Workers couldn't go into hiding, 
so they considered it a luxury that these activists had no responsibilities!” 
On the other hand, she recalls that UDF activists often perceived workers as 
trapped in economism, without an interest in community struggles. 

A slightly different perspective emerged from Merebank resident Gor- 
don, who joined Mondi in 1979, the same year FOSATU was formed, when 
he “couldn't just see the injustice going on” He recalls the struggles of 
1987-88, which he says “might be the first recognition agreement in the 
apartheid period” The main barrier, in his view, was that Indians were not 
politicized; most Indians supported the National Party, while a significant 
share of African workers supported the state-aligned Inkatha. The organizers 
persuaded workers by saying they had nothing to do with politics, which 
meant that they could have active Inkatha shop stewards. However, the ANC- 
aligned civic activists in Merebank may not have understood this complexity 
and may have cast workers as not politically aligned at all. As a consequence, 
some community activists supported worker actions, including the MRA’s 
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G. Ramsamy, Siva Chetty, or Mrs. Marie, but in general it appears that work- 
ers and community members were not usually active supporters of each 
other’s struggles. 

In 1985 Pat moved on to work with the Chemical Workers’ Industrial Union, 
which had not managed to organize the refineries and had not been success- 
ful in organizing Indian workers. The boilermakers’ union at the time was 
barely active, and working conditions were better than what Pat had found 
at Mondi at the inception of their organizing, despite significant casualiza- 
tion. Pat started organizing at SAPREF (South African Petroleum Refineries), 
where she and her comrades managed to get access to workers on-site. They 
also had some access to some in management who were political, and they 
used a similar strategy as at Mondi to slowly build a majority at SAPREF as 
well as at the Wentworth refinery. They fought the subcontracting of security 
services at Mondi, but only, as it turned out, succeeded in delaying it. 

What is striking about this period of independent industrial union 
organizing is that it was so separate from the organizational culture around 
it, despite the density of activism in Merebank. Pat had relied on personal 
connections with former BC activists “who had become more Marxist 
and had drifted into the labor movement.” She maintains, “We were able to 
build democratic structures independently of the aNc and the underground. 
Many of us believed that the ANC was a bourgeois nationalist movement. 
There were people among us who were in the underground. We were trying 
to avoid what had happened to sactu [South African Congress of Trade 
Unions]; which had been smashed in the 1950s when trade unionists like 
Billy Nair were arrested for sabotage. “We believed strongly that the unions 
had to develop strongly and independently with worker-controlled leader- 
ship” In effect, this was a different kind of critique of the insurrectionist mo- 
ment and its fetishism of the underground at the expense of mass organizing 
on material concerns. If, as Johnny Copelyn argues, “the anc had been ab- 
solutely contemptuous of unions in the 1970s,’ on the grounds that armed 
struggle was the only way to fight a police state, its volte-face in the 1980s 
would prove fraught in some places.*” 


Project Bible 


In the 1980s it was clear that the movement had been thoroughly infiltrated 
by the state security apparatus. An important response emerged from an- 
other charismatic operative, Moe Shaik. Moe had grown up in a relatively 
poor, mixed-race, Malay-Indian family in Greenwood Park; he was registered 
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Malay while his brothers were registered as either Indian, Malay, or “other 
Coloured” He recalls that he was never quite Indian, never quite Coloured, 
and this bizarreness of race lodged in his consciousness early on. Moe was 
also fundamentally shaped by the world he saw through his father’s shop 
on Albert Street in town, where he encountered communist activist and in- 
veterate book collector A. K. M. Docrat and where he could walk over at an 
early age to political gatherings at Curries Fountain, including the 1974 “Viva 
FRELIMO” rally. 

Despite growing up in a segregated Indian area and going to Gandhi- 
Desai School, Moe was first refused admission to up w because he was reg- 
istered Malay; he chose a subject that required him to be at upw and partici- 
pated in its vibrant political culture. Despite the banning of Bc leadership, he 
recalls Bc opening their minds in a new way. Abba Omar describes the early 
years of their political work in the vein of the theologico-political moment 
and its commitment to questioning everything. 

On a trip to Swaziland in 1977-78, Moe’s brother Yunis had met Judson 
Kuzwayo, Ivan Pillay, and Rajes Pillay (Rae) (see chapter 7), who asked him 
to start an underground unit. He recruited Moe and Jayendra Naidoo to 
form the MJK Unit; they describe their commander outside the country as 
Ivan, who reported to the head of the Swaziland Regional Politico-Military 
Council (RPMc), Ebrahim Ismail Ebrahim (Ebie), who in turn reported to 
Jacob Zuma in Maputo. From about 1980 to 1985, they were tasked with pro- 
paganda, surveillance, recruitment, and operations—an all-round unit en- 
trusted to receive leadership like Ebie infiltrated into the country prior to the 
ANC Kabwe Conference in June 1985. 

Kabwe was an important turning point for the External Mission and its ex- 
ploration of multiple avenues. Oliver Tambo requested clearance for “talks” 
with “important people,’ making space for a new area of tactical work.*? He 
also renewed a commitment to mass action and armed struggle in a time of 
heightened state repression, as the NEC statement put it, to “make apartheid 
unworkable, render the country ungovernable”; importantly, he equivocated 
on the legitimacy of “soft targets” caught in the crossfire.** Kabwe delegates 
voted overwhelmingly to endorse “nonracialism” in the entire ANC, bringing 
Slovo, Mac, and others into the Nec. Importantly, Kabwe began delibera- 
tions about the future Constitution and Bill of Rights. 

In December 1984 Ebie conveyed an instruction from Tambo that the unit 
was to be ready for a new phase in which leadership would relocate to fight 
from within the country.* Ebie came into the country in order to have a set 
of consultations underground in advance of the Kabwe Conference, and the 
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MJK Unit took care of security and logistics. Ebie had been meeting with 
Klaas de Jonge and Hélène Passtoors, a Dutch-Belgian couple who had been 
recruited into Special Ops in Mozambique and had been involved in sabo- 
tage campaigns; they had been living in the country for six months. Unbe- 
knownst to them, they were under surveillance. When the Security Branch 
discovered an arms cache, and Ebie had been seen at the airport with Pass- 
toors, the trail quickly led to the unit. Under instruction, Moe and Yunis 
acted as decoys to get Ebie out through PG’s network, and as a result Ebie es- 
caped and did in fact get to Kabwe. As a consequence of this forced exposure, 
the brothers were arrested; Moe faced a very difficult nine months of solitary 
detention under Section 29 of the Internal Security Act. In December 1986 
security forces kidnapped Ebie in Swaziland, and they came back to look for 
Moe. But at this point his own security network had prepared him and Yunis 
to operate underground for the next two years. Perhaps at this point he also 
decided not to concede to direction from exile but rather to reverse the rela- 
tionship by seeking knowledge on the ground. What transpired was unusual. 

A member of the Security Branch whom Moe and Yunis had encountered 
in prison, and who had witnessed Yunis’s torture by Lieutenant “Hentie” 
Botha, was so disgusted by their humiliating mistreatment that he decided 
to turn and work for them. He approached Moe slowly in detention, and 
when they were out, he arrived at Moe’s optometry practice with the latest 
Security Branch file on the anc. Moe called this man the Nightingale, for 
singing the enemy’s secrets, and his identity remains unknown to this day. In 
his memoir Moe describes his first encounter with the file vividly, including 
its detailed intelligence reports on surveillance in the country as well as in 
other countries with an ANC presence; it included an account of Lieutenant 
Botha’s contact with an agent in Swaziland concerning Ebie. In the flush of 
this encounter, Moe realized that the Security Branch “was a sophisticated 
operation” and that in contrast “the ANC was amateurish.”*° 

Emboldened, Moe took a copy of the file to Yunis and Yunus Mahomed. 
He says that the principle of democratic centralism required him to make the 
case to them as his superiors; they agreed to put it to “the Monna,’ Billy Nair. 
They also suggested that if leadership agreed, Moe should lead a specialized 
intelligence unit while the rest of the MJK Unit would shift focus to unions 
and the mass movement. Nair was impressed with the breakthrough but ad- 
vised not letting the information go through Swaziland but rather taking it 
directly to London to get it to Tambo. 

In the interim, Mo began meeting the Nightingale regularly, often at 
the Overport Centre parking lot. He describes every meeting with the 
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Nightingale as beginning in a very tense way, as each of them assessed 
whether the other had been turned.*’ In effect, both might have been playing 
the enemy, in a delicate balance that could only be legible through the painful 
intimacy of a torture cell turned into a site of solidarity. There is a gendered 
aside in the Nightingale’s story of transformation; he recalls his political 
turn when he witnessed Moe and Yunis suffer while their mother was dying. 
There is a strange symmetry between the argument that the Durban social- 
ist feminists were making about the centrality of gender and of revolution- 
ary motherhood in overt political struggle, and this abstract “mother” as a 
precondition for highly secretive underground work. Interestingly, the unit 
would be reliant on the intelligence work of a group of highly skilled women 
operatives. 

In January 1987 Moe secured a flat where Reservoir Hills meets the Um- 
geni River, where he set up a computer coding system with a searchable 
database of information from the Nightingale’s files. He brought in student 
activists “Zoe” and “Rebecca” to work on the complex coding process, and 
subsequently “Catherine” to head the analysis section and then “Milla” to 
work on economic intelligence. “Wally; an MJK Unit member in London, be- 
came a link between their unit and the ANC in London. The cross-referenced 
data could now help trace sources back to their handlers, and Moe reports 
identifying “at least three high-ranking sources within the Anc” and “signifi- 
cant leads to many others.”*® 

Moe traveled with a false passport to London and met several in the lead- 
ership, including the new head of intelligence, Jacob Zuma, who took the 
reports to Tambo. Apparently, when he saw the reports, including on meet- 
ings with him, Tambo replied, “I believe they are as true as the Bible,’ and thus 
was born “Project Bible.” Criticism from the rank and file about the ANc’s 
security department at Kabwe prompted Tambo to transform intelligence, 
and Project Bible was drawn into this process. Tambo authorized training 
and resources for the unit, with secure communication from Johannesburg, 
via Wally in London directly to Zuma as head of intelligence. Moe was sent 
to East Germany for intelligence training from the Stasi. Now that there was 
indication that the ANc might have been infiltrated all the way to the NEC, 
the Nightingale would become crucial to counterespionage. Around this 
time, intelligence from the unit was key to identifying an infiltrator in the 
Botswana MK machinery in a plot to murder Aboobaker Ismail (“Rashid”) or 
his associates in Special Ops (see chapter 9).*? 

When the Security Branch realized that they had a mole among them 
and began to interrogate their members, beginning with “nonwhites,” Moe’s 
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unit fed the Nightingale Anc information to help him rise up the ranks and 
maintain his trustworthiness. This was a complex operation that required 
some amount of information sharing along with “false flagging; or provid- 
ing disinformation about identities and events, so as to throw off the other 
side. The relationship between Moe and the Nightingale remains shrouded 
in mystery; it carries the ruse that individuals engaged in a dance of misin- 
formation might hold the keys to unlock corruption at the highest levels of 
the anc.*° 

Sometime between 1985 and Ebie’s capture in 1986, an underground oper- 
ative handled by Moe and known to Ebie was tasked with taking a toothpaste 
tube filled with information from Durban to the anc in London. After three 
days in a safe house, expecting to meet Ebie and with a vivid sense of being 
watched, the operative was led to King’s Cross Station and was utterly sur- 
prised to meet Zuma openly at Burger King, completely undisguised. There 
is a possibility that the toothpaste tube conveyed views from the political 
underground to the ANC leadership, which had opened itself to critiques 
of various kinds in advance of the Kabwe Conference. Another possibility 
is that it confirmed some of the material that Moe would later take over in 
person to London. What remains baffling is the highly exposed interaction 
involving an underground operative who had already been detained and 
Zuma, soon to be the head of anc intelligence. 

To manage the flow of cross-border finance for Project Bible, Moe’s 
brother Schabir turned to the hawala system of long-distance finance that had 
been the mainstay of Indian Ocean Muslim finance.” In his book, Moe says 
he had recruited Sandy Africa of Operation Butterfly (see chapter 7), Clau- 
dia Manning and Clifford “Cliffie” Collings from Wentworth, as well as Se- 
lina Pillay, Kammila Naidoo and Shaheen Bawa. They specialized in political 
and economic intelligence and counterintelligence, and they recruited other 
sources in the Special Branch, whom they called the Owl and the Sparrow. 
In 1988 Billy Nair arranged a meeting with Moe, living underground, and 
Mac, who had come into the country illegally with Siphiwe Nyanda (Gebuza), 
and Moe’s unit took a new turn. Claudia, Selina, and Kammila were sent to 
Moscow as part of the External Mission’s most daring and innovative mission. 


Operation Vula 


Recall that Ivan had left Merebank in 1977 and worked in the Internal Political 
Reconstruction Committee (IP RC, or the Internal), tasked with forming ANC 
underground units inside the country (see chapter 7). After experiencing 
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infiltration in Mozambique and Swaziland, the loss of close comrades, the 
abduction of his brother, and the capture of Ebie, Ivan recalls questioning 
the model of warfare drawn from the Irish Republican Army. “Our thinking 
began to change in the early 1980s; we now needed to create not independent 
units but networks, preparing the ground, guiding the mass movement, and 
recruiting for MK” In fact, he had already been engaged with the many-layered 
activism in Merebank centered on Spider and Usha Juggernath (see chapter 7). 
Mac stressed to me that the task was to understand the movement from the 
inside out rather than from the outside in, and from his perspective as secre- 
tary of the 1PRC, this meant locating within South Africa. 

Former ANC intelligence operative Howard Barrell’s research at the time 
shows continuing debate over bridging political and military operations, 
cutting redundancies, and learning from the limits of models of revolution, 
including Che Guevara’s notion of armed incursions, V6 Nguyên Giáp’s 
emphasis on building bases to foment a people’s war, or indeed Operation 
Butterfly’s attempt at coordinating political and military action. Little had 
changed in ANC operations since the 1960s despite organizational change 
through the Revolutionary Council (rc), the Internal, and RPMcs.*” With a 
high failure rate of operations and losses of life through askaris and cross- 
border attacks, the military strategy had not proven sustainable.*? 

Ivan argues that after 1981 there was an emboldened sense that “we 
couldn't continue to try to direct this thing by remote control from outside 
the country; the time had come to actually locate the leadership in the 
country.’ He and others communicated this to leadership in early 1982 at a 
conference in Maputo, just as activists were evacuated from Mozambique to 
Swaziland after the 1984 Nkomati Accord. The report to Lusaka was “lost,” 
but the remarkable group continued under conditions of relative autonomy 
with Operation Butterfly (see chapter 7). 

As former operative Janet Love puts it, the imperatives that prompted 
Operation Vula are impossible to rank: locating high leadership within the 
country, rebuilding underground networks, conserving the means of insurrec- 
tion, hiding caches of arms, and providing a directive role to “all clandestine 
domestic political, military, ordnance, logistics, communications, security 
and intelligence work at regional level,’ to be slowly scaled to the national 
level.°* Mac was the mastermind, although others would play key roles, par- 
ticularly Ivan in Lusaka and Tim Jenkins in London. Only after I pressed him 
did Ivan admit, “I coordinated the Vula project. I reported to Joe Slovo and 
O. R. Tambo” 
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After a 1986 meeting in Lusaka at which the idea of locating NEC mem- 
bers in South Africa was raised, and after careful persuasion of Tambo, 
Slovo, Zuma, and Chris Hani, the NEC gave Tambo a “blank check” to form a 
highly secretive special committee concerning the movement of unspecified 
NEC members into the country, without the need to report back to the NEC. 
That evening, Tambo and Slovo went to Mac’s house and tasked him with 
a concept paper, which they debated, particularly on the communications 
system. In late 1986 or early 1987, they asked him to enter the country with 
Gebuza as his deputy; Ronnie Kasrils would follow in 1990, and Hani would 
take a similar path to the Western Cape. The “legend” in the NEC was that 
Mac was in the hospital in Moscow for the next few years, Gebuza was on 
a Soviet military training course, and Kasrils was in a cast in a Vietnamese 
hospital. Much to his consternation, Joe Modise, head of Mk, was among 
those kept in the dark. 

Mac described to me his last meeting with Tambo in Lusaka. He and 
Gebuza stood at attention as Tambo reportedly said, “I’m appointing you 
[Mac] commander, and I’m appointing you [Gebuza] deputy commander. 
This is your task. And the only failure I’m going to accept is that you return to 
Lusaka alive” After accepting, Mac asked to see Tambo privately; they went 
into an alcove, where Mac recalled saying, “I don’t want you to answer this 
question. You have a thirty-man NEC with twenty-six Africans, but you're 
sending me to Natal and Gauteng. Natal is riddled with the Indian-African 
problem. Why didn’t you pick an African? Whatever answer you give me 
is going to be the wrong answer.... But are you really grappling with the 
problem?”* 

The story of Vula is exciting because in many ways it was a success. After 
building a new set of underground networks to spirit arms and exiles into the 
country, including Mac, Gebuza, Kasrils, Love, and others, it established a 
rudimentary electronic messaging system with first-generation laptop com- 
puters brought into the country by an airline stewardess connected to the 
Dutch Anti-Apartheid Movement, then upgraded to calculators held up to 
pay phones relaying encoded messages across South Africa, London, and 
Lusaka. One of Vula’s greatest feats was to connect the imprisoned Mandela 
to Tambo during the delicate period of negotiation, through messages spir- 
ited out by Mandela’s lawyer, encoded by Mac, and relayed electronically to 
Tim in North London, who then conveyed decrypted messages to Tambo 
in Lusaka. Tim and Ivan, subdued men under intense pressure, were at the 
heart of the entire enterprise. 
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Ivan went into the country first for three months in 1986 “to understand 
what is going on, create units” This was during the second state of emer- 
gency, so he had to be extremely careful. “Tees” had set up a safe house in a 
basement in Reservoir Hills, their “main base” Ivan recalls going into Mere- 
bank a few times at night to meet people. He recalls quite a bit of under- 
ground political activity in the Indian areas of Tongaat and Merebank, as well 
as in Pietermaritzburg, and in Coloured areas of Newlands East and Ash- 
erville. He speaks of “scores of cells in different parts of the country,’ some 
set up independently and then linked to Mac later, for instance, in the Cape. 
Parts of earlier units that had not been exposed, for instance, from Operation 
Butterfly, were pulled into what almost nobody knew of as Vula. 

Tim Jenkins had been recruited by Kasrils while the former was on a 
family vacation to London in 1974. Back in Cape Town, Tim and his friend Ste- 
phen Lee planted leaflet bombs for two years before they were captured and 
sentenced in 1978. Before arriving at Pretoria Central Prison, Tim had quietly 
planned his escape; at the workshop, just by looking into keyholes, he made 
working wooden keys not just for his cell but for practically every keyhole he 
and his coconspirators might encounter, using a device to look into a keyhole 
from the outside. They had to work cage door by cage door, decoding each 
one, returning to their cell each night to begin again. One day, they simply 
walked out, then walked across the border. In London, Tim was a natural at 
training underground operatives, and the ideal person to fashion an encryp- 
tion system for Vula at the dawn of the digital age. 

When I met him, Tim was presenting a paper on cryptocurrencies at Keith 
Hart’s human economy workshop at the University of Pretoria. He thought he 
still had the Vula computer with all the material on it, another indication of 
a passing era. In February 1987 Mac and Tim met in Lusaka and found them- 
selves in agreement about the importance of means of communication. Old 
means of deciphering code messages were painstakingly slow and difficult 
in conditions of hiding. Personal computers were becoming programmable, 
and Tim experimented with using touch-tone phones to relay sounds inter- 
nationally. Mac brought Tim into Vula. 

Conny Braam, central in the Dutch Anti-Apartheid Movement, met Mac 
in Amsterdam to discuss Vula and to begin recruiting fresh operatives, in- 
cluding air hostess Antoinette Vogelsang, who could carry material like the 
first-generation portable computer without being screened at the airport. 
In her account of Vula, Braam describes meeting Ebie in Lusaka in 1986 
after the capture of Passtoors and de Jonge, when he and Kasrils asked her 
whether she could find “foreign” people who might move to the Frontline 
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States to provide cover for them and arrange safe houses.” She then went to 
Mozambique to await Ebie’s arrival from South Africa, where law professor 
and activist Albie Sachs took her and Zimbabwean African People’s Union 
cadre Jeremy Brickhill to swim in the sea at a beach free of land mines; she 
also met Joy Harnden, who was unmasked as a spy in 1989. In 1987 Brickhill 
was seriously injured by a car bomb in Harare; in 1988 Sachs was maimed 
in a similar attack at the same beach. Braam traveled back via Lusaka to get 
plaster imprints of activists’ teeth to make disguises; the plaster imprints 
were stolen in a Rome transit lounge. Before the end of the year, Ebie was 
captured. Braam’s implication is that Ebie’s 1986 movements were related to 
Vula, but Mac disagrees. In April 1987 Mac contacted her and went to Am- 
sterdam to discuss disguises that might allow leadership to survive unrecog- 
nized in South Africa for long periods, perhaps for years. 

In August 1987 Mac and Gebuza entered South Africa illegally. Gebuza 
describes walking in disguise past security police at the airport in Swaziland. 
Antoinette smuggled various things undetected through both Amsterdam’s 
Schiphol airport and Johannesburg’s Jan Smuts airport; she passed the lap- 
top on to Mac, and a couple of weeks later, the first messages reached Tim in 
London. In a short time, the system was automated, and information could 
be sent directly from the South African underground through Tim on to Lu- 
saka. Tim remembers messages going back and forth each day, and then “day 
in and day out; everything had to be filtered through London” When the 
message went through, Love recalls, you would have to wait for a confirma- 
tion on a pager, which could take “three-quarters of an hour to two and a half 
hours.” For the first time, dispersed activists could communicate fairly in- 
stantly. Public phones and Telcom phone cards, Mac recalls, allowed them to 
convey messages without creating a pattern. Tim describes his “grandstand 
view” of operations, including “the requirements, the dangers, the plans that 
people had for smuggling weapons or people into the country, the passwords 
that people were using” in his hub of connectivity.” 

Mac thought it imperative to link Tambo in Lusaka as directly as possible 
with Mandela, who had been moved in 1988 from Robben Island to Vic- 
tor Verster Prison near Cape Town, partly to isolate him from the networks 
on Robben Island. Tambo was extremely cautious, as it could jeopardize the 
long-term mission of Vula. Mac sent a small message through Mandela’s 
lawyer, and he took the response to mean that Mandela understood that he 
was in the country. Tim says of the very first report from Mandela transmit- 
ted through digital covert means, “There was no warning that this kind of 
message was going to come.’ Janet recalls, “When I was retyping the hand- 
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written notes of Madiba [Mandela's clan name used with respect], the reality 
of that just was so incredibly strong” The importance of this channel, Tim 
explains, was that while the apartheid regime may have presumed that it was 
engaging in “talks” with an individual, Mandela was now talking on behalf of 
the organization. Mac puts it more strongly: “Without this communication 
system, the apartheid regime was sitting on an issue where they could divide 
the movement into fragments, and set us at war with each other. Mandela 
would have been seen as a sellout. And we would have bedlam in the strug- 
gle ranks:’°8 

Mac left South Africa in late July or early August 1989, advised by Tambo 
to meet him, Ivan, and Slovo in Moscow, and then went to Lusaka to discuss 
Kasrils’s return. While Mac was in London, Tambo had a stroke. Meanwhile, 
Walter Sisulu and other key political prisoners were released and went to 
Lusaka to discuss what release meant. Mac returned to South Africa early in 
1990. On February 2, 1990, F. W. de Klerk unbanned the anc, Pan Africanist 
Congress, and sacP. On February 11, Mandela was released. Kasrils entered 
South Africa illegally at the end of the month. Vula operatives remained 
underground, deepening networks and hiding caches of arms around the 
country because, according to Tim, “most of us didn’t trust what was going 
on. We thought this was a ruse to get us all back into South Africa, and then 
they’d just arrest us all. So, we continued” 

Kasrils’s perspective was that weapons remained important as the regime 
continued to foment proxy wars against ANC-aligned activists. In contrast, 
Mac emphasizes that Vula’s key role was “to convince the underground by 
political discussion” of the importance of shifting tactics in a time of negotia- 
tion.” In other words, there were internal tensions about Vula’s imperatives. 
Mac spoke to me about Tambo’s advice: “In the past, Mac, we have been 
trying to run before we crawl. I do not want Vula to do that. Stick to your 
mandate; root yourself politically; create the conditions for military.’ Others 
thought otherwise. Mac recalls, “Billy Nair drove me around [Durban] and 
showed me the torture room at C. R. Swart [police station]; he said ‘that’s 
what you need to blow up, and I said that’s not what I’m here for” A few years 
later, “Ronnie [Kasrils] sends a request within one month of being here” for 
the release of a certain number of AK-47s to attack Inkatha warlords at a 
mass march. Mac refused and instead asked for details of where the infor- 
mation was gathered. Billy Nair went to Mac and said, “What are you doing 
here? Why are you in the country? Fuck off!” Mac responded that he could 
stop the march without killing innocent lives and that if instead he had re- 
leased arms, the police could “clean out the area, all your snipers are dead 
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before the march starts,’ and what will be remembered is the tragedy that 
ensues. He had Ronnie and Gebuza meet with the Durban RPMC, and they 
stayed up all night debating the politics of his return. 

Anthea Jeffery argues that Mac read Vietnamese revolutionary theory 
from Giáp, as well as Hoang Van Thai and Van Tién Diing, which is why Mac 
states that Vula’s primary aim was “to build the long-term capability of Mk 
to fight a protracted people’s war” and that the massive stockpiling of maté- 
riel and the escalation of political killings, also of Inkatha leaders, in Kwa- 
Zulu and Natal between 1988 and 1990 support this objective.® There were 
internal debates about the role of the insurrectionist moment, to be sure. 
Yet the ANc’s disinclination to disband Mx after the onset of negotiations 
meant that the legal return of combatants combined with the smuggling of 
arms through Vula offered MK what Jeffery calls a Trojan horse, a continued 
means of waging war under the cover of its end; this was also consistent with 
Giap’s strategy.°! 

Moe thinks back to this period as one of “jostling for power within the 
ANC” as decisions about leadership were made without recognition of 
underground structures, which was probably extremely disconcerting to the 
activists who were continuing to risk their lives. In May 1989 twenty senior 
members in the sacp, including Vula leadership, convened an underground 
conference at Tongaat. Moe’s view was that Operation Eagle was undetected 
by the state.° 

Between May and June, Mac and Kasrils, now granted indemnity, were 
instructed to leave the country and return legally, having recovered from 
their ailments in Moscow and Vietnam. Gebuza, as Mac’s deputy, was left 
in charge and began to connect with Vula operatives in the Western Cape. 

Dipak Patel (Taps) was twenty-five years old in 1989 and had finished two 
years of university, had qualified as an engineer, and was working at South 
African Breweries alongside life underground since the age of sixteen or sev- 
enteen. At this point, he became a full-time activist and was tasked by the 
Durban RPMC headed by PG to shelter a courier, Mac, posing as Dipak’s 
uncle Lara, and to make all necessary arrangements for him. Dipak perceived 
about twenty-eight independent lines of communication from political and 
military underground cells out of the country and thought that “Vula’s man- 
date ... was to rationalize these lines of communication and command to 
ensure that whatever strategy was chosen ... there would be a coherence in 
command.” In his view, this was consistent with Gebuza becoming the head 
of Vula military in Natal, and Dipak shifting to work with him to prepare 
for insurrection. He is open and articulate about the difficulties: “We had a 
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political sense that MK and the political underground together would take 
this country,’ though it was less clear what their relationship to the mass 
movement would be. To add to this, he describes a deep sense of contradic- 
tion as he arranged for the movements of weapons and of Soviet-trained 
combatants at the precise moment that de Klerk announced the unbanning, 
and again when Mac, commander of Vula, disappeared and reappeared 
openly, indemnified and on television.°? 

Around July 8, 1990, two Vula operatives in Durban, Mbuso Shabalala 
and Charles Ndaba, were captured, probably tortured, killed, and thrown 
into the Tugela River; this was not known at the time, and much remains 
murky, but five members of the Security Branch received amnesty under 
the Truth and Reconciliation Commission (TRC) process for their unlaw- 
ful arrest, detention, and murder and for unlawful disposal of remains and 
failure to report these deaths.°* Whether Ndaba was an informer, as alleged 
by the Security Branch, or whether he cracked under torture, as Mac argues, 
the Security Branch came to know of a set of safe houses, as well as the car in 
which they arrested a disguised Gebuza. On July 11, Tim in London lost con- 
tact with Gebuza and was worried about the key disks and files. Through more 
interrogation the Security Branch found another safe house on July 14, with a 
treasure trove of unencrypted key disks, codes, passwords, phone numbers on 
an acoustic modem, and links to pagers and voicemails. The entire operation 
was blown open. Tim quickly shifted to damage control, salvaging the network 
in twenty-four hours, changing codes and passwords. Mac and Kasrils, back in 
the country legally, rushed to Durban, thinking matters had been contained. 

Meanwhile, a section of the Vlakplaas torture camp was transformed 
into a counterintelligence site as the apartheid regime came to understand 
the enormity of Operation Vula. De Klerk’s government turned to familiar 
tropes of red-baiting, and it tried to turn Mandela against Mac by insinuat- 
ing that this was a communist plot to eliminate him; they did not realize that 
Mandela had known about Vula for quite a while. Arrests continued. Mac’s 
indemnity was flouted, and he was arrested on July 25 and physically inter- 
rogated. Kasrils went back underground; Janet went deeper underground, 
keeping Vula communication going. Mac and seven comrades faced the 
court, charged with terrorism, on October 29; they were released on bail 
that November, and the following March, nine trialists along with Ronnie 
were indemnified against prosecution. Finally, on June 22, 1991, Mandela 
released a statement recognizing Operation Vul'indlela, naming Ronnie Kas- 
rils, Vuso Shabalala, Charles Nqakula, Janet Love, Christopher Manye, Moe 
Shaik, Solly Shoke, Mpho Scott, Ivan Pillay, and Jabu Sithole; he demanded 
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to know the fate of Ndaba and Mbuso Shabalala; and he named Mac internal 
commander of the External Mission’s last operation.°’ 

Tim recalls the crucial lesson of Vula as being about strong communica- 
tions. The communications network continued to function until mid-1991, 
but much of this heroic work remains unrecorded. And yet the pressure of 
this extraordinary event was perhaps felt in the civic movement. 


“We Unbanned the ANC on the Street” 


After the banning and repression of the UDF in 1987, its affiliates, includ- 
ing DHAC, joined forces with the Congress of South African Trade Unions 
to form the Mass Democratic Movement in 1989.68 While DHAc had been 
forced to work through Indian and Coloured civic organizations, the Mass 
Defiance Campaign provided an opportunity to plan a joint action with civic 
organizations from African townships. The 1989 march for “Housing For 
All in a People’s City” along with “A Non-Racial Democratic City Council” 
was in keeping with Congress ideology, and it was explicit in its call: “Away 
with Apartheid” The march was banned at the last moment, but the crowd 
marched down West Street all the same, confronting riot police with tear gas 
and batons, and DHAC and other civic structures announced the formation 
of a new movement called the Durban Civic Movement.® Bonhomme, who 
had signed many of DHAC’s press statements and remains visually present in 
pamphlets while also working underground, said to me unequivocally, “We 
unbanned the anc on the street. That huge march was full of ANC flags 
and banners, in 1989, before the unbannings!” This flyer (figures 8.7 and 8.8) 
portrays the Freedom March of September 1989 as testimony to this popular 
unbanning of apartheid. 

Rejecting apartheid—“Away with the Racist City Council,” “Away with 
Apartheid”—the flyer grounds anti-apartheid politics in urban struggles 
against squatting, homelessness, rents, and rates. The timing is important, 
in the wake of the fall of the Berlin Wall, at a time of possibility in Poland, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, and before the dissolution of the 
Soviet imperium. In this interregnum, the pamphlet poses an anti-apartheid 
politics that is also an early critique of neoliberalism—‘Privatisation Is Not 
the Answer”—while it leaves the door open for a “People’s City” to come. 

The work of DHAC continued after the unbanning of the ANC in 1990; it 
wrote against the government’s Co-ordinating Council for Local Authori- 
ties, which sought local government restructuring without consultation 
with communities or the democratic movement. The uncertain future of 
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local government occupied DHAC as its members debated the “redefining 
of [metropolitan] boundaries” and the “redistribution of wealth of the city:’”° 
But by this time the center of gravity of struggle had shifted to national ne- 
gotiations over postapartheid government. A new hegemonic apparatus was 
being negotiated. 


From Feminism to Popular Biopolitics 


The groundswell of movements in the 1980s, in their gender/race/class com- 
plexity, was somewhat at odds with the aims of the External Mission in its 
transition to hegemony. Shireen Hassim details the way in which women 
emerged as a political constituency alongside the civic and labor movements, 
bringing unrecognized energy to the quest for “grassroots” democratic poli- 
tics.” Recall that Shamim Meer and others had played a key role after the 
1976 Tin Town floods in Phoenix (see chapter 6). The Phoenix Women’s 
Circle was inspired by this work of bringing feminist commitments to social 
work, one of many attempts at connecting domains of gendered oppression. 

Independent women’s organizations in the late 1970s and 1980s, Has- 
sim argues, were “nonracial in a different way” as they debated the relations 
among women, trade unions, and male-led civics that would become part of 
the upr; they also debated a slower and more patient model of organizing.” 
Quite quickly, this political work faced a set of limits: leadership encouraged 
women’s organizing under the strategy of the path to “people’s power,’ but 
“male leaders and nationalist female activists did not define as political those 
issues that were related to personal autonomy and sexual and reproductive 
rights and indeed regarded them as divisive:’”? 

The irony was that activist cultures in the underground and in exile were 
steeped in gendered expectations, obligations, and injustices. A 1987 report 
from the anc Women’s Section, created after the disbanding of the ANC 
Women’s League in exile, argues that “comrades are in a hurry to ‘privatize’ 
women because of the shortage of women in Mk:’” Recall Rajes Pillay (Rae) 
being told to find a partner when she went into exile and the painful gen- 
dered barriers she faced (see chapter 7). Albie Sachs put it bluntly in an in- 
terview with Hassim: “The line was ‘it’s simple, we agree with equality: But 
young women wanting scholarships sometimes had to sleep with people or 
could be given tasks on the assumption that women are available as sexual 
partners.’””° One woman in the underground describes how a group of female 
comrades put their stories together and realized that they all shared experi- 
ences of rape or near-rape violence. She also recalls the sense that certain 
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women had to be available when senior members of the ANC came through 
the country illegally. In the light of pervasive gender-based violence within 
movement culture, the role of autonomous and nonracial women’s activism 
was crucial to the 1980s conjuncture, pulling it away from the militarism and 
masculinism enshrined in the moment of insurrection. 

This is the context in which the Durban Women’s Group, in which Sha- 
mim was active, rejected the division of grounded community struggles from 
the broader political struggle; in doing so, Shamim, Phumelele Ntombela- 
Nzimande, and other women were self-consciously challenging the division 
of political and apolitical activity. These debates continued after the forma- 
tion of the Natal Organisation of Women (Now) in Durban in 1981; one side 
favored building up from communities with strong working-class leadership 
and women’s agendas, and another side, with support from the Anc under- 
ground, favored explicit political organization of women in the national lib- 
eration struggle; the latter view prevailed. Some, like Hassim, noticed that 
Now’s mobilizing strategy was quite similar to the efforts of the Inkatha 
Women’s Brigade. The strategic decision of Now brought it closer to the 
dynamics of the Durban uDE, and its leadership were subject to extreme 
repression as a consequence. 

Multiple strands of women’s activism persisted in the country through 
this period. An important moment was the uDE Women’s Congress of 
April 1987, convened by Pregs Govender, which articulated a comprehen- 
sive gendered critique and plan for rehabilitation of the UDF, were it to take 
women comrades and gender politics seriously. The External Mission had a 
parallel set of internal struggles for the recognition of women as equals in 
the movement, with an important submission from the Women’s Section 
to the Kabwe Conference. However, these currents battled against a shared 
hierarchical, militarist, and masculinist form of organization central to the 
political imagination of many in leadership.”° 

I have suggested that UDF networks drew on biopolitical expertise when 
expedient. Some militant women thinkers were doing this in a different, more 
organic, and more radical way. Francie Lund arrived in Wentworth in 1970. 
She had grown up with some politicization through her mother, who had 
been involved in the Liberal Party and in Black Sash, and whose friends 
had been detained. Francie finished a degree in social work but was not 
drawn to clinical social work as it did not attend to the causes of health injus- 
tice. Instead, she spent time in “a very radical community health hospital” in 
Scotland. Eight months in Wentworth in 1970-71 was her first time engag- 
ing community health in the context of “something called ‘the gangs?” She 
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left for further study in community development at Manchester, after which 
she returned to Cape Town as a community organizer. This is when she em- 
barked on something quite remarkable: the first community self-survey in 
South Africa, centered on Coloured housing, in 1978, “using a data collection 
exercise for mobilization . . . it was Saul Alinsky and Paolo Freire, these were 
the gurus who sat on our shoulders.” 

While involved in the early learning movement, connected to mass demo- 
cratic organization, Francie “interviewed a whole lot of community leaders: 
political activists under the guise of being community workers” She also 
began to see the difference between Coloured townships in Cape Town and 
Durban and why the issues surrounding the 1976 Theron Commission did 
not travel to Durban. Named for lead investigator Erika Theron, a profes- 
sor at the University of Stellenbosch who began her career with a master’s 
thesis that was background research for the Carnegie Commission on the 
poor white question (see chapter 3), the Theron Commission looked in par- 
allel ways at Coloured deprivation in the aftermath of the Tricameral system. 
Francie saw connections between places like Wentworth and Zululand, as 
the 1970s saw people dispossessed by the homeland system, de-Africanized, 
classified as Coloured, and moved to Wentworth and to other parts of 
working-class Durban (see chapter 2). 

When Francie returned to Durban in 1981, she found “every single day a 
shock in terms of the difference in the politics” One thing that struck her 
was the starkness of racial discourse, with terms like kaffir and coolie used 
within activist circles, but also “a much more pragmatic politics.” Her as- 
signed guide to community groups, who would become an important friend, 
was Vish Supersad, an important connection to the External Mission with 
a much lower public profile than others in leadership around him. Francie 
started teaching at UND, where she met Lawrence Schlemmer, once a part 
of the Rick Turner night university, who had also been part of a community 
survey in Sparks Estate with Foszia Fisher and Henry Africa. Schlemmer had 
just been appointed to the Buthelezi Commission on the future of the Kwa- 
Zulu homeland; Gatsha Buthelezi had asked him to head the Inkatha Institute 
in 1975, but in the 1980s the divide between those working with Inkatha, 
supported by the regime and sharply against the ANC, and those allied to 
the Congress tradition was widening; as Francie puts it, “The polarization [at 
UND] was made as Sutcliffe on one side and Schlemmer on the other” 

The major issue, in Francie’s view, was what to make of the question of inter- 
national sanctions against corporations in South Africa: “Should they disin- 
vest or stay and leave behind a big fund for liberation or African betterment; 
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Buthelezi would have been on the side of capital” Schlemmer constructed a 
survey that set up questions as centered on the loss of jobs, “and Lawrie was 
a better researcher,’ she says regretfully, noting that the interests of sugar 
and timber capital were very strongly behind social science that might refute 
the case for sanctions. But Sutcliffe “did a survey at KwaMashu and turned 
the questions around, which was very clever.” On the heels of this battle of 
surveys, Schlemmer’s office was firebombed. 

Francie also became involved in the Phoenix and Tongaat Health Screen- 
ing Programmes, which she describes as “community mobilization for the 
movement outside the country for beginning to try and build a real grassroots 
platform with real participation of really poorer people, to move away 
from the elite politics” of the Nic leadership. She provided support for an 
independent community health self-study in Lamontville in 1982, she worked 
in neighboring Umlazi, and she worked with the prominent Ntsebeza 
family in Cala in the northern Transkei with what she calls “the only com- 
pletely African grassroots primary health care project in the country,’ near 
the famous Ntsebeza bookshop and library. She describes long conversations 
with Lungisile Ntsebeza, who explained the “centralism” in “democratic cen- 
tralism” that she had found so difficult in UDF leadership. She remembers “a 
stand-up fight with one of them at a workshop in Shepstone” Building at the 
University of Natal; when she refused to toe the line, the leader said, “You 
will be disciplined, Francie,’ to which she responded, “Discipline me, then,’ 
and walked out. Francie’s view was that they were simply authoritarian with 
respect to rank-and-file activists, but in Cala, Lungisile got her to see that 
this was the centralism in democratic centralism, and she understood, “It’s a 
whole approach, a whole ideology,’ which she rejected. 

In 1986 Francie’s mother called from Edendale Hospital in Pietermaritz- 
burg, after the armed rescue of a captured comrade; as it turns out, this was 
the McBride unit from Wentworth (see chapter 9). Her mother had said, 
“I can't go to work anymore; there’s blood everywhere” Francie took this 
metaphorically as well; Buthelezi had sent messages to the hospitals, and it 
seemed like a turning point in the political violence between the Anc and 
Inkatha. In retrospect, she thought “Edendale was a crucible for the worst 
that was coming down.’ By the late 1980s, one of Francie’s friends had been 
murdered, and Francie’s home was being used as a meeting place, a safe 
house, and a place to take affidavits on political violence. She was becoming 
vulnerable to the violence around her in new ways, and she had movement 
support to go to the London School of Economics to gain skills for recon- 
struction. In 1988 she was taken by Nkosazana Dlamini-Zuma to Lusaka 
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to come up with the ANC’s AIDS program. While she effectively moved to 
working at the national level in the late 1980s, taking her feminist insights 
to broader realms of social policy, she says, “What was really important for 
me was understanding that part of the success of the struggle was in the 
democratization, the learning that was going on in the trade unions, from the 
organizers to the shop stewards.” 

What is ingenious about Francie’s thought is the way in which it pulls 
together the lessons of praxis in the domains of the independent unions, 
feminist groups, and community health work, gathering together a radical 
approach to a popular biopolitics. This commitment to expanding universal 
access to the means of life refuses the violent subordination of the tools of 
biopolitics to racial capitalism and sovereignty. This radical and popular bio- 
politics was the path not imagined, far from the masculinism and militarism 


at the forefront of the conjunctural moment of urban revolution. 


Conclusion: Revolutionary Surplus 


They were infiltrating everything. It was a very systematic organization, and very powerful to 
the point where it began to steer the NIC, it began to steer community movements, and then 


at some point began to formulate a strategy. 
—BOBBY, on “the collective” in Durban in the 1980s 


Bobby and Shamim had come of age in the theologico-political moment. De- 
spite Bobby’s banning order, they moved out of Merebank and worked with 
ANC-allied underground and aboveground groups in supportive ways, from 
about 1977 to 1982. Under surveillance, they met members of “the collective” 
steering the urban movements secretly at night. Bobby describes trying to 
read Stalin to fit into this group, but his prior education in liberation theol- 
ogy and BC thought made it impossible. At an everyday level, he felt “I’m 
dealing with conservative people” 

Bobby’s understanding of revolution was fundamentally different. “For 
me the question of democracy and openness was a principal issue. We were 
involved in theater and poetry and music’ “The collective” just could not re- 
late. Their political imagination was built through the tools of the insurrec- 
tionist conjuncture, with its blend of Cold War politics, masculinism, and 
vanguardism. In 1982 Bobby and Shamim broke away from “the collec- 
tive” and concentrated their efforts on independent workers’ and women’s 
organizations. What remained in the aftermath of the urban movement was 


autonomous critical voices who sometimes made common cause with the 
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political underground and the uDF but who also rethought communitarian- 
ism in the turbulent 1980s. 

On the surface, 1980s Durban might seem to exemplify Henri Lefebvre’s 
struggles for “the right to the city”: “a cry and a demand [for] a transformed 
and renewed right to urban life””” The Campaign for a Democratic City might 
support this reading, and indeed geographer Jenny Robinson makes a brief 
appearance in DHAC records of this event. In the late 1980s, waves of young 
people turned to the Merebank Ex-Students Society, the Mra, the Went- 
worth Advice Centre, and a nascent environmental movement, in new forma- 
tions of the urban movement. And while the urban movements did not fully 
articulate a vision of a different city, the fragments of this possibility remain 
present in struggles for spatial and environmental justice in Durban ever since, 
including in the alliance of the South Durban Community Environmental 
Alliance (spcEA) and groundWork in the 2000s (see the introduction). 

However, Lefebvre’s notion of a right to urban life must be pried open for 
its internal tensions. While cities as socio-technical assemblages facilitate 
the movement of finance, people, things, and imaginations, they are also ma- 
chines for social differentiation, exploitation, surveillance, and control. That 
urban formations might be primarily oriented to sustaining life is fundamen- 
tally utopian. Such cities do not exist. The question is how people imagine 
taking over the means of life, or the tools of biopolitics, for all urban denizens 
and for the environment. “Right to the city” does not adequately grasp this 
work of renovating the tools of biopolitics used to build the infrastructure of 
racial capitalism in order to dismantle it. Yet the critical renovation of biopoli- 
tics also requires democratizing the raced, gendered, and classed monopoly 
on biopolitical expertise. Black women who entered politics through social 
work, nursing, environmental advocacy, and related professions have been key 
agents of this work. They are the real secret agents of the democratic future. 

South Africa of the 1970s and 1980s reminds us that the urban struggles 
in the context of racial capitalism also contained a demand by the oppressed 
to be human, a case that Bc made early on and that feminists and workerists 
picked up in different ways. But these future rights to egalitarian selves and 
space have also at various moments been interpreted as the right to negate 
and destroy alongside the right to build or participate. For one group emerg- 
ing from Wentworth, acts of sabotage and an infamous car bombing of two 
beachfront bars were part of this decidedly illiberal assertion of a right to 
destroy, but without the clear consolation that violence might be the midwife 
of a postracial order. This takes us to the fourth moment, and to Wentworth 
in the 1980s. 
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The Moment of the Disqualified, 
1980S—2000S 


A colonized people is not alone. In spite of all that colonialism can do, its frontiers remain 
open to new ideas and echoes from the world outside. It discovers that violence is in the 
atmosphere, that it here and there bursts out, and here and there sweeps away the colonial 
regime. ... The great victory of the Vietnamese people at Dién Biên Phu is no longer, strictly 
speaking, a Vietnamese victory. Since July, 1954, the question which the colonized peoples 
have asked themselves has been, “What must be done to bring about another Dién Biên Pht? 


How can we manage it?” —FRANTZ FANON, Wretched of the Earth 


Car Bomb on the Beachfront, June 14, 1986 


Robert McBride and Matthew Lecordier drove the blue Ford Cortina from 
Wentworth. Greta Apelgren followed in her sister’s Mazda, dressed for the 
evening. When they hit a bump along the coastal highway to the central 
business district, Robert slipped to Matthew that there were sixty kilograms 
of explosives in the boot. They stopped in town at West Street, outside the 
glass-fronted Hyperama House and Home. In her rearview mirror, Greta 
could see the young men in discussion. She assumed they were leaving the 


Cortina there for other comrades to pick up. As they operated on a need-to- 
know basis, she had not felt it necessary to ask. Robert then joined her and 
asked her to drive the Mazda to the Marine Parade. They drove back and 
forth along the Durban beachfront, then returned to West Street. Robert 
got back into the Cortina, and they drove both cars to Pine Street, within 
walking distance from the beachfront. Robert then asked Greta to drive him 
back to the Marine Parade. Greta questioned Robert when he asked her to 
park the Mazda in a tight corner space next to the Parade Hotel across from 
the Why Not and Magoo’s bars. When he insisted, she parked the car, and 
Robert left her, asking her to wait for him to return. A young man going 
into the Parade Hotel commented on the parked cars before realizing he was 
staring at a stern woman inside. Two other men tried to make small talk with 
her, to no avail. Fifteen minutes later, Robert returned with Matthew in the 
Cortina and signaled with his lights for her to leave her spot, which she did. 
Not knowing where to go, Greta parked on the next road. Robert and Mat- 
thew joined her a few minutes later, and Robert said, “Drive; we’re going back 
home.’ A young flower seller crossed the street.! 

Robert and Greta had come back into the country from Botswana three 
days earlier, just before President P. W. Botha’s declaration of another state of 
emergency on June 12, 1986; like the state of emergency from July 20, 1985, to 
March 7, 1986, mass arrests of civic activists followed. The police had picked 
up Greta’s brother and sister and were looking for her in her guise as a com- 
munity activist. They were not looking for Robert, who had no activist pro- 
file. On leaving the beachfront, Robert realized that he had forgotten to fill 
the getaway car with petrol. They stopped at a petrol station on Beatrice 
Street, and Robert asked Greta to take a circuitous route up the steep Syden- 
ham Road. At a clearing on the Berea Ridge, Robert asked Greta to stop, at 
which point she asked him, “Why, and why here?” He responded that from 
here they would be able to see the flames from the explosion. As it dawned 
on her that they had just set off a car bomb, Greta’s first response was to ask 
whether they had time to get back down there. “As crazy as it sounds,’ she 
recalls, “you do get crazy in that situation” She looked back at Robert and 
Matthew and saw the two men were “totally drained, like they couldn’t make 
any more decisions. They couldn't do anything. I took over from him and 
said, ‘We are going home now’ And I decided which route and everything.” 

This is one of many versions of the event of June 14, 1986. By the next 
morning, the bombing of the Magoo’s and Why Not bars at the Parade Hotel 
had made national headlines. Quickly, the event propelled a set of shape- 
shifting narratives: testimonials of injured survivors confronting the idea of 
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enjoying a segregated beachfront in a state of emergency, statements from 
captured militants extracted through torture and intimidation, and changing 
versions of events repeated differently by members of the cell in trials, court- 
room appeals, Truth and Reconciliation Commission (TRC) hearings, and 
other postapartheid retrospections, including in interviews with me. The 
media barrage placed the members of this unit, particularly Robert McBride, 
in a singular state of infamy. Yet, through various controversies, he has been 
periodically supported from the highest echelons of the African National 
Congress (ANC). 

Over the short period between 1984 and 1986, a self-organized anti- 
apartheid unit comprising young people from Wentworth had, through 
various twists of fate, become a Special Ops unit one person removed from 
Joe Slovo, head of the sacr. Members of this cell conducted furtive trips to 
Botswana to courier weapons, returning to conduct infrastructural sabotage, 
the booby-trapped murder of a high-ranking security policeman, the daring 
rescue of a captured comrade, and the car bombing of two beachfront bars. 
Oliver Tambo had made a statement following the Kabwe Conference of 
1985, building on V6 Nguyén Giap’s advice in Vietnam, that distinctions be- 
tween “hard” and “soft” targets would disappear but that the ANC, unlike the 
South African Defence Force (SADF), would strive to avoid civilian casual- 
ties.” Responding to this call to intensify the struggle, multiple self-organized 
combat units began to spring up within South Africa; some, though not all, 
were recruited by trained cadres from outside who brought small caches of 
weapons to “dead letter boxes” (secret hiding places) to enable acts of “armed 
propaganda” Locating their actions on this broader terrain, members of the 
McBride cell refuse the infamy they are consigned to for actions that the 
media reduce to “the Magoo’s bombing,” linked to white civilian casualties, 
while Black casualties of other attacks, including car bombs and cross-border 
attacks, are not remembered with the same pathos. Modes of reckoning with 
“Magoo’s” remain hopelessly racialized. 

The emergence of this cell goes also back to a specific milieu in Wentworth, 
to its street gangs and outlaw cultures, and to a different set of processes 
and citations. While the underground tried to make militants by circulating 
banned literature and by teaching Cold War technologies of countersurveil- 
lance, a distinct political tendency in Wentworth drew on the theologico- 
political and insurrectionist moments while refusing to be disciplined by 
the leadership of the urban revolution. This is when Merebank’s and Went- 
worth’s articulations to the struggle took decisively different paths. While 
Merebank’s networks converged in a concerted strategy of urban revolution, 
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from the United Democratic Front (UDF) to Operation Vula, the Wentworth 
cell was part of a conjuncture that I call the moment of the disqualified. 

My argument is that the moment of the disqualified cut through the 
visceral boundary between politics and crime in diasporic Blackness, de- 
manding a more encompassing freedom than that envisioned by the urban 
revolution. Wentworth’s history of racialization prepared some residents 
to engage struggles for social justice through the psychic wounds of racism 
in a way that pushed against Congress nonracialism as well as coalitional 
Black politics to confront the philosophical problem of ontologizing Black- 
ness, even for ostensibly militant ends. For some young people, the only way 
to confront the racial ontologization of space and personhood was through 
spectacular sabotage: by literally blowing this racial reality to smithereens. 
For others, it was a figurative shooting back with a camera, to produce aes- 
thetic objects for critical reflection about the enduring problem of racial on- 
tology that persists in postapartheid times. 

Unlike the other three moments, I name this the moment of the disquali- 
fied not for what it lacks but for what it faces directly, the relation among 
Blackness, negation, and revolution. Indeed, if the point of revolution is to 
abolish, it is important to consider these saboteurs and photographers in re- 
lation for their divergent but interrelated engagements with forms of praxis 
that remain, for the most part, forgotten and unvalorized. Yet both forms re- 
flect painful modes of reckoning with enduring racial and spatial injustice in 
South Africa today. By turning in different ways to the blurring of crime and 
politics, both forms stretch the revolution beyond the fight over sovereignty, 
capital, and territoriality, to embodied and psychic decolonization. 

I will argue that photographers Cedric Nunn and Peter McKenzie in par- 
ticular return to their negatives to show us the enduring power of critique 
from those who refuse to be disqualified. In the process, these photographic 
critics construct an audiovisual blues form that helps us see beyond the ni- 
hilist specter of a self-and-other-destroying race war. I conclude with envi- 
ronmental justice as also a part of this attention to slow violence in the lived 
environment, an attention that remains both widely recognized and power- 
fully disqualified, as witnessed in the opening lines of this book. 

After a period on the run, most members of the cell linked to Robert 
McBride were captured and tried. On receiving a death sentence, twenty- 
three-year-old Robert turned to the gallery with these astonishingly bold 
words, reminiscent of Nelson Mandela's statement at the dock: “I have taken 
you quite a distance along the road. Freedom is just around the corner. I am 
leaving you at the corner, and you must take that corner to find freedom on 
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the other side” Led out of the courtroom, Robert raised his fist and shouted, 
“The struggle continues till Babylon falls!” 


Prelude to Infamy, or Stretching the Revolution 


Babylon system is the vampire 
Sucking the children day by day. 
Babylon system is the vampire 
Sucking the blood of the sufferers. 
Building church and university 


Deceiving the people continually. .. 
—BOB MARLEY, “Babylon System” 


When I spoke to him, Robert had a high-profile job at the South African 
Department of Home Affairs.‘ As we approached the event of the car 
bomb, he turned to the leadership’s mythic 1979 trip to Vietnam, where, 
as he put it, they received “the blueprint for people’s war,’ beginning with 
politicization through “armed propaganda’ to “give people hope that there 
is a resistance, and it’s right here in Wentworth.’ Following this script, 
Robert thought, “We were at the stage between armed propaganda and 
arming the masses; so, it’s hit and run, it’s clandestine, it’s confrontation 
with the enemy; that’s basically what we were up to” He reeled off the les- 
sons of Vietnam, the formation of Special Ops, the Green Book, and the 
Kabwe Conference. By the time we spoke, he was seasoned in responding 
to strangers about his actions. He thought he had answered Frantz Fanon’s 


“ce 


question in the epigraph: “‘What must be done to bring about another Dién 
Biên Phú?” What is not clear is how the movement “managed” his cell and 
its actions. 

Importantly, when the twenty-three-year-old was led out of the court 
with his fist raised, his precise words, “The struggle continues till Babylon 
falls,” cited other “ideas and echoes” Robert and the young men around him 
had looked to the most important diasporic Black intellectual engaged with 
African decolonization, Bob Marley. 

In a thoughtful reading of Marley’s oeuvre, Grant Farred poses him as 
the Black vernacular intellectual who spoke most closely to diasporic African 
suffering and solidarity, particularly in the intense years of 1977—80, in which 
he released the trilogy Exodus, Survival, and Uprising.” Marley had been 
exiled from Jamaica, and after his trips to Gabon and Ethiopia, with anti- 
colonial and anti-apartheid struggles in Southern Africa in mind, his Survival 
abandons his earlier dichotomy of debauched Western “Babylon” contrasting a 
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romanticized African “Zion?® Instead, he poses a dialectical, vampiric “Baby- 


nu 


lon System” “sucking the blood from the sufferers; the last word referencing 
the “rude boys” or petty gangsters of Kingston’s Trenchtown, who had “rede- 
fined Kingston street life into a phantasmagoria of insolence?” Fanon famously 
argues that “Marxist analysis should always be slightly stretched every time we 
have to do with the colonial problem”! Marley stretches and internationalizes 
Black “sufferers” from Jamaica to Southern Africa. Hence, “Africa, Unite” sings 
Pan-Africanism while “moving right out of Babylon”? Youth in a Coloured 
township in Durban could hear the dialectical strains of Survival as meant 
for them, pulling them out of their carcerality in imagined articulation with 
a wide world of Trenchtownian sufferers. Robert had a banned copy of Sur- 
vival that he acquired in 1982, the same year his mother gave him a licensed 
gun. He knew it well when he raised his fist to the “Babylonian” courtroom. 

Robert had been part of a group of young men who sought refuge from 
the turf battles between small-time gangsters in Wentworth in the early 
1980s. These young people experienced their neighborhood as saturated with 
Catholic, Anglican, and Pentecostal churches that for the most part toed the 
apartheid line, as did prominent schoolteachers and principals, several of 
whom had joined the Labour Party or supported the Tricameral Parliament. 
Marley’s Survival sang precisely of Black solidarity to these young people 
in a township still reeling from the effects of apartheid’s forced removals, 
saturated by the painful repression of actually vibrant histories of movement. 

Wentworth’s population grew after the construction of flats in the 1970s 
and through waves of people forced to move from various parts of Durban. In 
the wake of dispossession, young men forged what Clive Glaser calls “overlap- 
ping personal and territorial familiarity” in street gangs tied to microterri- 
tory.!° Map 9 reconstructs the gang turf of the 1970s and 1980s, including 
that of the Drain Rats of Assegai and the k-1 Trucks of SANE (the former 
housing of the South African Naval Force, extending down to Adam’s Shop; 
see chapter 2), and their archenemies, the Woodstock Vultures, across Aus- 
terville Drive and down to Woodville Road. Wentworth’s street gangs were in 
some ways like their counterparts in the Cape Flats, or Soweto’s tsotsis who 
participated in the 1976 rebellion, but Wentworth gangs are remembered 
only on one side of the boundary between crime and politics." 

According to local lore, the Vultures and the Trucks were once one gang 
that split in 1976-77. Former Vulture Allan recalled, “The fight actually started 
by the Trucks coming [to Woodstock] and interfering with the people; and 
someone “slept with some of the guys’ sisters.” I asked Allan about the legendary 
Sly, who terrorized people with a sword. Allan laughed, “He broke it in a fight! 
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But we all had swords or bush knives [large hunting knives]. We made some, 
bought some, some were found; [garbage] bin lids were our shields! Little 
bricks, bottles, those were the weapons.’ There were petty intrigues: “The De- 
stroyers aligned themselves with us ‘cause they were fighting the Drain Rats, 
who were aligned with the Trucks.” Terrence describes “gangsterism’” in Went- 
worth of the mid-1970s as so bad that when “a terrible gangster” called Abu 
died, “everybody came to the funeral to make sure he was dead, the bastard!” 
Robert grew up in Drain Rat territory, and his early memories are of perilous 
journeys through Destroyer territory to get to Fairvale High School, down 
by the oil refinery, or through Vulture territory to get to his dad’s workshop. 

Wentworth stories of the 1970s center on street gang skirmishes with 
swords or bush knives and intimidation of residents. These violent attacks 
included routine sexual violence against women in the community. And as 
money poured in from Wentworth’s industrial migrants employed in build- 
ing the sASOL II (1980) and sasoL III (1982) oil refineries, gangs invested in 
guns and became part of Durban’s lucrative drug trade. Ivan recalls looking 
from exile at a newspaper with a “headline that said that Wentworth was the 
most violent place in South Africa at the time, in 1979-80. And it’s a very 
small place!” 

The remembrance of gangsterism past is permeated by forced removals, 
itinerant industrial labor, conflict over disposable earnings, fractured families, 
violence against women, the deepening drug economy, and the emergence of 
powerful drug lords. Causal lines crisscross in a powerful web of explana- 
tion that conveys that there was no way out. Explanation mimics the form 
of a carceral space as if cut off from the rest of the city, which afforded 1980s 
Wentworth a quasi-sovereignty bolstered by news accounts of a lawless place 
ruled by gangs, ripe for the petty authoritarianism of school, church, and 
police: agents of the “Babylon System.’ 

This was in marked contrast to Merebank, where Indian progressivism and 
intergenerational civic activism drew in Indian youth into various forms of 
organizing work, through which they could perceive their everyday spatial 
practice as part of a postapartheid city and country to come. As we have 
seen, some Wentworth youth joined these networks through the United 
Committee of Concern (ucc) and the uprF, through figures like Virgille 
Bonhomme, Jean Manning (“Mrs. Manning”), Pravin Gordhan (PG), and 
Moe Shaik. Some young women from prominent local families became ac- 
tivists through professional lives as social workers or university students. 
The absorption of some into the moment of urban revolution clarifies those 
who took a different path. 
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The tendency I identify here centers on young people in Wentworth 
drawn into struggle networks while facing the long and painful legacies of 
working-class Coloured life in Durban. Reading Wentworth in the mirror of 
Merebank clarifies the way in which this milieu was shaped by an experience 
of transience and rootlessness, not as racial or anthropological essence, but 
rather as a philosophical problem that residents have had to face. The conse- 
quence has been a distinctive set of political innovations forged through the 
experience of exclusion or negation, with much wider significance. 

Returning to the group around Robert, Allan moved from Woodstock 
to Ogle Road, from Vulture to Young Destroyer territory. He befriended 
Matthew, Antonio, Robert, and three others, including “the guy that spilled 
on them.” They met in the backyard shack of Allan's relative’s home on Ogle 
Road, where “the guys used to come just for the pleasure of sitting, smoking, 
music.” This is where they met Bob Marley and the Wailers and honed their 
refusal of the Babylon System. As Wayne put it, “Growing up in the area, you 
could see the racism and thuggery, it was coming from somewhere. There 
were people who were responsible for socioeconomic problems that were 
caused by the state. They were responsible for everything’ 

A year after Robert obtained the album Survival and a licensed gun, in 
1983, Ricky shared with Robert, and others in the group, US Black revolu- 
tionary George Jackson’s prison letters, Soledad Brother. Little did they know 
that Robert would mastermind an operation to free a captured comrade not 
unlike Jonathan Jackson’s attempt to free George Jackson from the Marin 
County courthouse. Robert had had a few run-ins with gangs in the late 
1970s, but in 1983 he got into more intense altercations, including one in 
which he shot another young man dead. These events established the group 
of young men around Robert as a countergang, not immune to the violence 
of street gangs, but with space to dwell through Marley and Jackson on a 
different set of possibilities. This was a rougher version of the countercul- 
tural space forged in the basement of the Presbyterian church in Merebank a 
decade prior (see chapter 6), quite different in class, gender, and race, and it 
would alter the lives of this cohort of young people. 

Meanwhile, school boycotts and organizing associated with the urban 
movements of the 1980s were drawing in many young people in Wentworth. 
Vincent, Marcel, Wayne, Kevin, Marson, Gaster, and others became part of 
the student movement; they formed Wentworth’s chapter of the Congress of 
South African Students (Cosas) and came into contact with student activists 
from across the country. Vincent also connected with underground opera- 
tives involved in a failed attempt at sabotaging a polling station for the Tri- 
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cameral Parliament elections; two uMkhonto we Sizwe (Mk) activists were 
killed when a limpet mine went off early, and one bloodied comrade went 
directly to Vincent’s home. One would think that this would have exposed 
him to the police, but this would give too much credence to surveillance. 

Things happened quickly between 1984 and 1986. Renditions vary widely, 
sometimes of necessity. Wayne said to me: “The activities of what happened 
where are still a mystery to some of us. We done what we had to do, and that’s 
it. It’s not beneficial to me that you know everything that I know. It’s a hard 
thing just talkin’ about because . . . some people are living in that whole setup 
where they believe that what they fought for they’ve achieved, and others 
believe what they fought for they never achieved. And there still might have 
to be another struggle to get what people initially set out to achieve. For dif- 
ferent people, it’s different things.” This is precisely what a spatiotemporal 
dialectical method helps illuminate, that “for different people, it’s different 
things.” Some young people drawn from Wentworth’s outlaw culture found 
opportunities to tap into the moment of insurrection seemingly on their own 
terms, a proclamation of popular sovereignty made possible by Wentworth’s 
isolation as a carceral geography. Others took routes similar to young people 
in Merebank. Several young women forged key roles in social and commu- 
nity work, particularly through the Wentworth Improvement Programme 
(wip) in Assegai. Sisters Greta and Jeanette Apelgren, and their brother Eric, 
became active in church-affiliated work that drew in and inspired a lot of 
young people in the township to start youth groups, a very important mo- 
ment for a lot of young women and men, and also a way of shifting focus 
from the territorial power of gangs. 

Greta went to the University of the Western Cape to study social work, 
where she became involved with Black Consciousness (BC) and anti- 
apartheid political culture in Cape Town. She went out with “a Muslim guy 
[who] was part of a military group that went to blow up offices and burn 
down classrooms.” When she came back, she worked as a social worker 
across “the length and breadth of this township, but mostly in the poorest 
areas, the flats and the semidetached houses,’ and she describes “the drink- 
ing to cope with the sadness and anger” of torn families in Wentworth in the 
19708, but also “violence and aggression, all the sexual abuse, physical abuse” 
From family casework, she moved to community work in 1981, and after a 
year of health education in the new Coloured township of Newlands East, 
she moved to the child abuse unit at Addington Hospital. 

Greta’s politicization at Addington Hospital recalls Fanon’s experience at 
Blida, with a gendered twist.” She recounts an incident when an African 
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woman had a baby with a white man, and she was forced to give up “the very 
Coloured-looking child” while she was still breastfeeding him. Greta was put 
in the situation of facilitating the separation of mother and child; when the 
mother was resistant, she tried to help her relocate and keep the child, even 
helping her with food and clothing. A couple of months later, she found out 
that the mother had been imprisoned for killing a woman who tormented 
her for having a boesman (“bushman,’ or Coloured) child, after which she had 
to give up the child. “For some reason,’ Greta laughs nervously, “it affected me 
so badly, the child’s screaming... .It was a turning point in my life. I said 
I will never be a human being if I don’t burn apartheid, burn the system, 
destroy it. I was so, so [pauses], I want to say inspired, but I was so affected. 
There was no turning back.” The pause is important. Greta cannot quite glorify 
violence, but she sees the systemic violence shaping the fraught relations of 
racialized motherhood, and she finds in this a moment of profane illumina- 
tion about what is to be done if she is ever to “be a human being,’ which, in 
this context, she most certainly did not think she was. 

Greta became involved in the anti-Tricameral movement, along with Jean- 
ette and Eric. She worked on “alternative structures for the youth” as Went- 
worth of the early 1980s was “overtaken by the youth gang violence and the 
drug scene and the deaths every day.’ In time, youth leaders “used those struc- 
tures to deal with the false consciousness of being ‘Coloured’” They organized 
interracial youth camps, connected with progressive figures in the church like 
Father Kerry, and became involved with the ucc (see chapter 8). In the last six 
months of 198s, with the repression and infiltration of the UDF, Greta “backed 
out of politics entirely.” That is when Robert recruited her to be a “commis- 
sar” She laughed: “I think commissar is just a title given to people who move 
information and weapons; it sounds like a title like general, but it’s not!” 

Another group became involved in a communist-inspired youth structure 
called Youth Forum. Glen and Claudia, children of local Congress leader Jean 
Manning, had been part of the ucc, and Glen became the national treasurer 
of cosas. When cosas was banned in 1986, several of them went into hid- 
ing. Former cosas activist Marcel said to me, “Our schooling wasn’t that 
bad, Sharad. We had laboratories where we could do experiments. We were 
kept second class to the white man; it wasn’t really as bad as the African 
schools. Thats why cosas couldn't grow here” When cosas was banned, 
these young people regrouped as the Congress of Austerville Organised Stu- 
dents, abbreviated caos; he laughed, commenting, “It sounded like chaos!” 

Meanwhile, the group listening to Marley, including Robert, Nazim, 
Allan, Matthew, and Marson, formed into a self-organized anti-apartheid 
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unit. They trained on Highbury grounds by the oil refinery photographed by 
Cedric Nunn (figure P.1). At some point, some of them decided to set fire to 
a part of their high school, Fairvale. Robert had started at Bechet teachers’ 
college, where he connected with Gordon Webster, who had taken a trip 
out of the country, made contact with the ANC, and become part of Special 
Ops. He recruited Robert formally, and they conducted several acts of in- 
dustrial sabotage. Robert then recruited Greta to work with him to courier 
arms and other material from Botswana either for their own use or to hide 
in “dead letter boxes” (secret locations for caches) to use in future missions. 

While the External Mission was trying to infiltrate the country to set 
up its own political infrastructure, militant groups like Robert’s cell within 
South Africa were piecing together operations in their own ways. The event 
that captured the imaginations of many young activists in Durban and across 
the country was when Robert and his father, Derrick, orchestrated a dar- 
ing rescue of Gordon, who had been shot and captured and was being held 
under military guard at Edendale Hospital outside Pietermaritzburg. 

The group met at Derrick’s Factorama workshop and planned the en- 
tire operation, with some in disguise and the theatrical Derrick dressed as 
a priest. They describe nurses cheering as they wheeled Gordon out of the 
hospital. But there were also Black casualties, as Inkatha’s Buthelezi quickly 
noted. Some in the External Mission, including Chris Hani, supported the 
bravado of the escape; it was talked about in the MK camps as well as in activ- 
ist circles around the country. Others found the adventurism too much of a 
break in the ranks, and a sign of missing leadership within the country; this 
was how some in the leadership also saw the car bombing. 

Mike Davis argues that the car bomb is “the poor man’s nuclear weapon,’ 
relatively inexpensive, yet surprisingly destructive and loud, as indiscrimi- 
nate as the aerial bombs used by advanced democracies, leaving little foren- 
sic evidence while providing a voice for marginal and even ad hoc groups.” 
This formulation fits the McBride cell well, as a group of young men with 
tenuous connections to the exiled movement and sporadic political educa- 
tion pulled off an event with lasting emotional effects in South Africa. Cer- 
tainly, semiautonomous cells in modern revolutionary movements interpret 
messages and act on them in ways that the movement has to account for 
retrospectively. Tambo had repeated the call to make South Africa “ungov- 
ernable” while cautioning that he had “no wish to celebrate liberation day 
surrounded by a desolate landscape of destroyed buildings, and machines 
reduced to scrap metal." If the leadership could cover their ideological 
tracks, young men from a Coloured township stigmatized as gang-ridden 
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had already been interpellated as prone to crime and willing to fight by any 
means necessary. 

When I interviewed Robert and Greta, separately, their lives having taken 
very different turns, both referred to the records of their trials and to various 
submissions to the TRC, including the harrowing fifteen days of testimonies 
from all members of their cell and its exile network in 1999, at which many 
of them met all the others for the first time. Unlike Robert, Greta refused to 
testify at her trial in an apartheid court: “I believe we were prisoners of con- 
science and that we should be given prisoner-of-war status, and unless I’m 
tried in a military court, I’m not participating in a criminal court” Vincent 
and Allan pleaded guilty and were imprisoned on Robben Island; Gaster was 
among those who were released for lack of evidence, but he could no longer 
walk around Wentworth with his comrades in prison.” I turn to the aftermath 
of their sentences in postapartheid times, and to truth telling in a new age of 
corruption, still haunted by many returns to the boundaries between politics 
and crime among the political elite as well as the most deprived. In Wentworth 
this boundary zone has become an indispensable critical vantage on the diffi- 
culties of transforming the racial capitalist palimpsest of the Babylon System. 


TRC Tales: Problems of Knowledge after Apartheid, 1997-2007 


I will never be judged by the same standards as those who maintained and supported apart- 
heid. . . . Those who committed offences in the interests of apartheid did so to perpetuate it. 
My actions were to destroy it. I ask the public and the TRC members to consider what their 
attitude would have been to the establishment of a court, or quasi court, which judged the 
actions of the Nazis in the same way it judged the actions of those who resisted in the concen- 
tration camps. . . . I therefore, with no prejudice to my son Robert John McBride, or any other 
applicants to the amnesty committee, withdraw from all proceedings relating to this commit- 
tee. I will take no part in them—either as a witness, an applicant, a bystander, a civilian or a 
concerned South African. 


—DERRICK MCBRIDE, withdrawing his application for amnesty to the TRC 


Look, besides the three women who died there, there were eighty-three who were injured, 
and out of that eighty-three, about forty or fifty were quite seriously injured. They underwent 
major operations, and with some of them no matter how many operations they had, shrapnel 
in various parts of their body. ... The way Robert put that bomb together, it wasn’t just normal 
TNT in those limpet mines. ... He put bullets and pieces of steel that he cut up. So, when it 
exploded, the force of it, besides bringing the building down, it lodged into people. And the 
bomb was placed by the window of the bar, near the dance floor. So those in clear proximity 
got major, major injuries. 

—GRETA APELGREN 
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Greta details the design of the car bomb, which TRC testimony focuses on 
at great length, as if the materiality of the bomb answers a series of ques- 
tions. Did Robert follow procedure in making a car bomb? Did he mean 
to hurt with a particular intensity? What did this have to do with his abil- 
ity, or lack thereof, to prove his contrition within the redemptive arc of the 
TRC? Was the choice of target legitimate per ANC policy? Or was it purely 
an act of racial anger? Was the bombing sanctioned by the External Mission? 
Was there a “Kabwe test” in the determination of acceptable loss of civilian 
life?!” Gordon’s statement at his trial following his capture upon returning 
illegally to South Africa, ostensibly to free Robert from death row, was that 
their commander, Rashid, was “bloodthirsty” Was this his personal view or 
a difference in military strategy? Gordon did not respond to the call to bear 
witness at the TRC; his disappearance from public view and his death in 2022 
add to the sense that the full story will never be told. 

The individual whose testimony has changed quite dramatically through 
various tellings is Robert. In a retrospective explanation of his changing tes- 
timony, he explains to the TRC that he had to present himself in an apartheid 
court as if he was acting of his own will, so as not to implicate the banned 
ANC, but that he could now be more open about acting on instruction from 
his commander, Rashid. He also discloses that Gordon had been instructed 
to prepare a car bomb, that they had discussed this together with ANC 
operatives in Botswana, and that he had been tasked with taking over this op- 
eration after Gordon’s capture and escape.!® Robert maintains the position, 
in his Section 29 evidence to the TRC, that on one reconnaissance trip to the 
beachfront bars, he was turned away at the door and overheard a man leav- 
ing the bar saying, “May the force be with you?” Not knowing the line from 
the recent hit movie Star Wars, Robert interpreted the man’s statement as a 
reference to the Special Forces, and this convinced him that the bar was fre- 
quented by off-duty members of the sADE’s Special Operations unit. Robert 
takes issue with the way his Section 29 evidence was used in the TRC Final 
Report, which argued that this exercise had been conducted in an extremely 
amateurish and naive manner. His argument that the two bars were targeted 
as places frequented by security policemen from the nearby C. R. Swart 
Square could not be substantiated. None of those killed or injured appeared 
to have had any link to the military or the Security Branch.” 

The choice of target is a point that Robert returns to in various testi- 
monies. He points to policemen torturing him with a particular vengeance 
because they could have been there that night, and says that someone in 
prison confirmed that the target was frequented by off-duty servicemen of the 
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South African Defence Force. He asks for a list of people his cross-examiner 
represents. Testimonies at TRC hearings provide adequate evidence that 
Robert had been formally recruited to the aNc, that he had met operatives 
in exile, that he and Gordon were trained there, and that he was given room 
to make his own judgments, some of which may have been at odds with some 
in the ANC leadership. Indeed, his claim to take on a role of political and 
military leadership was precisely what figures like Mac Maharaj found im- 
possible, requiring exiled leadership to return to the country. 

At a few points, Robert and his attorney point out that the “Why Not” po- 
lice docket had gone missing. Their implication is that some details, particu- 
larly the names of the injured, including perhaps people who could be traced 
to the police and security forces, are lost to history.”! The missing docket 
adds a particular twist to this tale of elusive knowledge, but it also stands for 
the aporia at the heart of the moment of the disqualified, a sign of enduring 
irresolution after apartheid. 

Robert’s father, Derrick, refused to testify to the “quasi-court” of the TRC 
as part of his distaste for a narrative of redemption in a time of continued 
political and economic injustice. While Greta did not testify in the amnesty 
hearings either, she did testify in the TRC special sessions on apartheid’s pris- 
ons. In a complicated twist that she has recounted elsewhere, also to me, she 
says that she was consigned to solitary confinement after refusing the ad- 
vances of another operative in prison and that it was the racialized betrayal 
from a comrade that was particularly brutal. There are many layers to this 
vignette of a comrade refusing coerced sex from another comrade in apart- 
heid’s prison, an event prefigured in a long and repressed history of sexual 
violence in South African society. Greta remains proud of her action as an 
MK soldier, but she also recognizes that violence damages both perpetrator 
and victim, and she lives with the damage and faces it directly. 

After his release from prison, Robert connected with Winnie Mandela, 
Ronnie Kasrils, and others to distribute what he later realized were caches 
of arms from Operation Vula to Self Defence Units in Katlehong, east of Jo- 
hannesburg, in the war with Inkatha militias.?* In Robert’s view, ANC weap- 
ons, communications equipment, and leadership and alliances with the Pan 
Africanist Congress, the Azanian People’s Liberation Army, and the Azanian 
National Liberation Army helped forge the largest Anc branch in the coun- 
try, a key site of popular power in the transition period. Robert has been the 
subject of several controversies after apartheid, including charges of cross- 
border gun running, drunk driving, and defeating the ends of justice; when 
we spoke, his response was that he continues to have enemies from the old 
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order. He has also been, at various points, a voice of reason against corrup- 
tion and state capture. 

Two individuals clarify the peculiarity of Robert’s origins, and of the par- 
ticular form of politics his unit represents. Both are white, of dramatically dif- 
ferent class backgrounds, and both threw themselves into African liberation 
struggles in completely different ways. The first is an unlikely comparison, 
because he could not come from a more diametrically opposed position; the 
second was crucial to Robert’s release from death row. 

John Mulligan is an aging irascible community figure in Wentworth, like 
his friend Derrick McBride. His story is so complex that it is hard to imag- 
ine he could make it up, and it is absolutely unverifiable. John was born in 
Bulawayo of an Anglo-Irish farm family and, after his schooling, was drawn 
from military training into the wars of 1966-67: “We called them terrorists; 
they call them freedom fighters. ... The first terrorists were ANC terrorists 
on their way to South Africa” From the Rhodesian light infantry, he went on 
into the Rhodesian Air Rifles, and over several years he went into combat 
with the Frente de Libertação de Moçambique (FRELIMO) in Mozambique, 
the Zambian paramilitary, and the Botswana paramilitary led, astonishingly, 
by his former classmate Ian Khama, the son of the president of Botswana 
between 1966 and 1980, Seretse Khama. In 1971 John became active in cross- 
border wars across Zambia and Mozambique and in South Africa into Kru- 
ger National Park. “Let me tell you,’ he said in his booming voice, “the Rho- 
desian army were probably the best bush fighters in the world. We fought an 
army in a war with fuck all; half the time we didn’t get paid” 

After 1967 meager wages brought him periodically to work as a fitter and 
turner in South Africa's oil refineries. At one point, “we used to go six weeks 
to the war, six weeks to the economy.’ Through the late 1960s, “I used to time 
my leave for the shutdown. I’d come down and work three to four weeks, get 
enough money, I'd have a good fucking job, make as many babies as I can, 
and try to get back for the same shit again.” Over his periodic trips, John saw 
the transformation of South Durban into an industrial landscape dominated 
by oil refineries. In 1981 he moved to Warner Beach, just south of Durban; 
“one day at the shutdown, I saw this stekkie [‘a piece’], this Coloured girl, so 
I started charfing [flirting with] her, and thought, fuck, man, why must I pay, 
and I moved in with her in Wentworth” John continued military contract 
work on and off between work on the refineries. 

One day, he ran into his old Rhodesian commanding officer, who called 
him to a meeting on the Bluff, where he “saw a lot of old faces there from the 
army, from the Thirty-Second Battalion; they asked him whether he would 
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like to be part of a little ‘sleeping team’ to do a little bit of research, a little bit 
of spying” He accepted and became part of what he describes as a high-level 
sleeper cell of Rhodesian and South African military personnel. He insisted 
in 2007, “They’re still on the go today; I went to a meeting about a year ago, 
and they’ve got a big graph, and they are actually running a comparison of 
Rhodesia and South Africa year by year” 

At the same time as his friend Derrick was becoming active with his son 
in Special Ops, John began to infiltrate Inkatha on behalf of his new unit. 
“When I went into [Inkatha], because I knew a lot of Black soldiers who had 
been trained in Rhodesia, [it] was to recruit them and put them into the 
KwaZulu police. My whole job was to train fuckin’ Self Protection Units for 
Inkatha” In 1989 he was seconded to military intelligence, and at some 
point, the Security Branch turned on him and tried to kill him off. He went 
underground for two years; “I stayed in Wentworth one-way [at length, in- 
tensely], didn’t even go to town” 

John’s story is too bizarre to be discounted. He is open about all the people 
he thinks were spies among activists in Wentworth and Merebank and right 
up to the presidency. As a white “Rhodesian,” his political idiom, with its 
commitment to rough masculinity, sexual domination, hard work, and mili- 
tant action, was not unlike that of people from across the political spectrum 
in Wentworth. This might explain why he could slip into obscurity and re- 
tirement in this particular place, where his right-wing radicalism could take 
cover in the blurred boundaries of crime and politics that characterize the 
moment of the disqualified. 

The second figure who helps clarify the conditions of possibility for the 
McBride cell was a young white woman from an affluent background, whose 
father was an executive of the Anglo American Corporation. Paula Leyden, 
later Paula McBride, became Robert’s girlfriend while he was on death row 
at Pretoria Maximum Security Prison. Paula became central to his legal de- 
fense and to an international campaign to free Robert. In her testimony to 
the TRC, she speaks about her daily visits to “the head office of hangings,’ 
where, between 1987 and 1990, she witnessed what she describes as a pro- 
cession to the execution chamber.”* When we spoke, she was living with her 
partner, the writer Tom O’Neill, on a farm outside Kilkenny, Ireland. 

We began by discussing how Robert’s Mx cell came apart and why one 
of its members cracked and turned state witness. Tom added, “When the 
pressure came on, they didn’t have the ideological framework to support 
them, so it doesn’t appear to have taken much pressure for him to crumble” 
Clearly, Gordon and Robert had political training on their trips out of the 
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country, and Derrick was an autodidact with a strongly independent political 
sensibility, but some of the younger activists in the cell may not have had a 
similar political education. When I asked them more about the workings of 
the cell, Tom interjected again with a very precise statement that semiauton- 
omous underground cells “operate autonomously in most modern guerrilla 
movements anyway, within the very broad framework, and the driving forces 
within the cell will have a big influence on the kind of direction, whether it 
is indefinite politicization, which can in some cases be just avoiding doing 
anything, or maybe the other extreme, just rushing it when people are not 
sufficiently politicized to bear the subsequent strain that’s going to come on 
them” Tom was not certain that the specificity of the event had much to do 
with the car bomb; after all, there had been prior car bombs like the Church 
Street car bomb of 1983 or the car bomb in Durban in 1984, for which Ray- 
man Lalla from Merebank was granted amnesty. Tom added again, “It was 
extensively used in the North and one of the more efficient ways to deliver 
your goods somewhere. ... The thing is how civilian is the area. Was this 
too soft a target or not? By the standards of the pLo [Palestine Liberation 
Organization] or the IRA [Irish Republican Army]: not at all, but by the stan- 
dards of the ANC, it probably was.” Paula nodded, continuing that this was 
not the case for the military leadership, like Chris Hani: “Not a shadow of a 
doubt remained in his mind, I know that” 

What is striking is that in the last years of apartheid, Paula appealed to 
the ANC leadership in Lusaka for Robert’s conviction to be commuted to a 
term sentence, and in the process, she became part of the internal critique 
of the movement’s conceptualization of the boundary between criminal and 
political prisoners. She found herself profoundly moved by her visits to Rob- 
ert: “Death row was, for me, a real microcosm; everything intensified. It was 
like looking at the cauldron of South Africa, in a very real way. I became like 
a person possessed on that issue. I couldn't believe that here was this place 
constructed for death.” 

The External Mission distinguished political prisoners from people on 
death row, while Paula’s argument to them was that the death penalty is in- 
humane, “in South Africa in particular, because there were very few people 
on death row who you could not make a political case for” The task was to 
get them to see it as a political matter, and a key figure in shifting movement 
opinion on this point was Phyllis Naidoo. With others, particularly Brian 
Currin from Lawyers for Human Rights, Paula also lobbied the National 
Party. As a consequence of this pressure, on February 2, 1990, when de Klerk 
announced the unbanning of movement organizations and the release of 
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political prisoners, he also announced a moratorium on the death penalty. 
The death penalty was abolished by the newly created Constitutional Court 
in 1995. 

Against the enduring ambiguities surrounding the car bomb, the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty was a clear victory that would not have seen the 
light of day had the anc and the National Party not been pressured by a 
well-organized lobby. The clarity of this mobilization takes Paula outside the 
outlaw culture that McBride’s cell emerged from and, in many ways, remains 
connected to. None of the activists from this cell have become struggle he- 
roes, even if their fates have been very different. Unlike Paula, none of them 
have been able to move on from their past. 

How might we look again at this milieu in Wentworth as a site of political 
improvisation parallel to the basement of the Presbyterian church in 
Merebank? I take a cue from Nunn’s photograph in the prelude of a young 
Robert engrossed in conversation in 1983 (figure P.7). At first glance, this 
image, perhaps of a Wentworth Improvement Programme meeting, shows 
young people who may have been participants in civic organizations linked 
to the urban movement of the 1980s (see chapter 7). But we know that this 
was the tip of the iceberg and that something else was at work in the lives 
of many of these young people. We cannot, of course, speculate about their 
internal lives. However, what distinguishes the moment of the disqualified 
is the way in which it looks directly into the psychosocial wound of racial- 
ization, forcing open the illegitimacy of the order of things. No “innocent” 
conception of Congress nonracialism or coalitional Blackness would be ad- 
equate to the task of attending to these wounds.”* 

I deliberately pose this moment as looking into the wound, because ways 
of seeing have been crucial, and photography has a critical role to play in this 
book. Photographs enter as testimony in multiple courtrooms surrounding 
the McBride cell, as well as in other retrospective narrations. In the TRC 
amnesty hearings, Robert discusses a photograph of the decoy he and Greta’s 
sister Jeanette placed at the Pine Street Parkade; he responds to a newspa- 
per photograph of a police sergeant, “clothes ablaze,’ staggering out of the 
Wentworth Substation; and he brings up photographs in the aftermath of 
the car bomb in its proximity to the two bars.” Robert engages photo- 
graphs to illustrate the truth content of his actions and their effects. And 
one of the most striking things Greta said to me of their police mug shots 
and of photographs in the press was that these images presented them as un- 
kempt Coloureds. Greta prided herself on always being well dressed and put 
together. She could not abide representations of her and Robert as wild and 
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ungroomed, photographic representation meant to convey that their actions 
were uncivilized and not the product of revolutionary reason. 

Jacob Dlamini’s reading of the security police’s “terrorist album” includes a 
beguiling photograph of “captured” Anc insurgent/apartheid spy Peter Mok- 
aba, handcuffed and ina leather jacket, pointing to the section of barbed wire 
where he and a comrade had crossed the border from Swaziland to South Af- 
rica.” Dlamini reads Mokaba’s gesture into the bush both as choreographed 
and as indexing complex histories embodied in compromised personhood. 
The only thing that is clear is that photography provided a crucial means of 
critical discourse. This is particularly the case in places like Wentworth and 
Merebank where the visual appears to disclose something about the nature 
of suffering. This is even more the case for those who came of age in the 1970s 
and 1980s and who, as one of them put it, reached for a Canon AE-1 rather 
than an AK-47 as an instrument of critique. Turning to this minor history of 
photography, we find a different attention to the moment of the disqualified 
that wrestles, as Mokaba did not publicly, with the vexed boundary between 
crime and politics during and after apartheid. 


Shooting Back 


The history of photography in Southern Africa, as Patricia Hayes carefully 
diagnoses, condenses in specific conjunctures, in nineteenth-century traffic 
in daguerreotypes across the Indian Ocean via Mauritius to Durban; in itera- 
tions of imperial photography in Southern Africa that we have seen vividly 
in the first four chapters; and in resistance traditions since the 1950s in the 
work of Eli Weinberg or the photographers of Drum Magazine, including of 
pioneering photographers Alf Khumalo, Ernest Cole, Peter Magubane, and 
Jürgen Schadeberg, followed in the 1970s by David Goldblatt with his geo- 
graphic sensitivity to “the structure of things then,’ including the brittle sides 
of whiteness.” Hayes calls the 1980s photographic conjuncture a “‘rising up 
of surfaces’ that link mourning and uprising”; drawing from Georges Didi- 
Huberman’s Uprisings, Hayes refers to a set of gestures—embodied, photo- 
graphed, printed, circulated, consumed—that, for particular collectives and 
particular times, leave an impression of upliftment and departure from the 
impossible condition of being penned in, pinned down, or politically prone.”® 

Hayes turns to the key figure linking art and politics across generations 
from the 1960s to the 1980s, and indeed into the twenty-first century: Omar 
Badsha, organic intellectual of Durban’s Casbah (see chapter 5). Since the 
1960s Badsha has taken the question of “Black Arts” seriously, working with 
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the provocation that social critique and aesthetic experimentation are in- 
separable. This sharpened in a particular way through his work with the ANC 
underground and exile networks while the leadership were jailed, and his en- 
gagement with Bc, independent Black trade unions, the revival of the Natal 
Indian Congress (Nic), and Black artists and writers. 

In 1979 Badsha published a photobook dedicated to his daughter, Let- 
ter to Farzanah, which explicitly links photography and anti-apartheid cri- 
tique; it was immediately banned. In 1982 he and Paul Weinberg founded 
the photographers’ collective Afrapix. The magazine Staffrider, launched 
in 1978, named after township slang for fare dodgers hanging onto subur- 
ban trains, published and circulated Black cultural production. Afrapix drew 
in leading photographers of the times, including Paul Weinberg, Santu Mo- 
fokeng, Cedric Nunn, Peter McKenzie, Myron Peter, Jeeva Rajgopaul, Rafs 
Mayet, Graham Goddard, Lesley Lawson, Guy Tillim, Chris Ledochowski, 
Wendy Schegmann, Anna Zieminski, Gille de Vlieg, Giséle Wulfsohn, and 
Deseni Moodliar. They called themselves “documentary photographers” as 
opposed to photojournalists and held exhibitions, most notably at Johan- 
nesburg’s Market Theatre. Several participated in Culture and Resistance 
Symposium/ Festival in Botswana in 1982 and the exhibitions Nichts wird 
uns trennen (Nothing will separate us) in West Germany in 1983, The Hid- 
den Camera in Amsterdam in 1987, and Culture for Another South Africa in 
Amsterdam in 1989. These were sites of political work with the global Anti- 
Apartheid Movement, and they demonstrated the crucial role of the cultural 
front and its aesthetic critique. In figure 9.1 we see photographer Peter Mc- 
Kenzie from Wentworth at the Culture and Resistance Symposium/Festival 
in Botswana July 5-9, 1982, lost in reverie before speaking.”° 

The political economy of anti-apartheid print culture was slowly trans- 
forming Afrapix, whose photographers were engaged in many things as po- 
litically conscious artists. They experimented with slide shows in organizing 
workers. They sought and trained new generations of political photog- 
raphers. Afrapix grew alongside the multifaceted urban struggles of the mid- 
1980s. As Hayes aptly puts it, “There soon emerged a palpable need to supply 
photographs to agencies and organizations supporting (and often funding) 
the struggle against apartheid from outside, especially in Western Europe,’ 
with demands for weekly packages of photographs mailed to as many as ten 
destinations.” An employee of the London-based solidarity group Interna- 
tional Defence and Aid Fund describes the need for particular kinds of visual 
simplifications, and they were “looking for blood,’ for “hard, hard-assed 
pictures,’ particularly for campaigns against state executions.*! When the 
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FIGURE 9.1 Peter McKenzie (center, seated) at the Culture and Resistance Festival, Bo- 


tswana, 1982. © Tim Besserer, www.TimBesserer.com. 


fund transformed and edited photographs to make them conform to these 
expectations, Hayes asks, How documentary must documentary photogra- 
phy be? Ledochowski says to Hayes, “We were propagandists for the struggle 
and yet the demands to produce iconic images were intense”; he jokes, “You 
wait two hours for one Amandla! And maybe by then you might have nod- 
ded to sleep and you miss the shot. The main shot, the Badsha or Weinberg 
type photo. Because we were all influenced by those archetypal shots.’ 

There were also security concerns in producing propaganda. Both Afra- 
pix and the associated film collective started by Weinberg, Afrascope, were 
routinely subject to police raids. The state saw their archives as ripe for 
political trials. When Calvin moved from Merebank to Johannesburg in 1982, 
he joined Afrascope and became its director in 1983; he was also politically 
connected to cosas. Calvin was detained for five months in 1984—85 under 
Section 29 of the Internal Security Act of 1982 and then released, only to be 
called to be a state witness in the Delmas Treason Trial of 1985—89. He then 
left the country, to his lasting regret. 

The Delmas trial judgment notes his absence from the country before 
entering a long discussion on whether videos of public meetings are reliable 
evidence, what videos actually are (“not a photograph or cinematograph film”), 
whether they are alterable, and whether the soundtrack synchronized with 
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a roving camera can be trusted; the judge proclaims, “Having sat through 
two weeks of video viewing, I am convinced that the video can be a help- 
ful tool to arrive at the truth. It does not suffer from a fading memory as do 
witnesses. . .. The best word artist cannot draw his verbal picture as accu- 
rately and as clearly as does the cold eye of the camera ”?? 

Not everyone shared this idiosyncratic view. Afrapix photographers ques- 
tioned the certainties of anti-apartheid visual culture in the late 1980s and 
went different ways before its dissolution in 1991. The photographers often 
also continued projects that were not obviously functional to the simplifi- 
cations of anti-apartheid markets. Chris Ledochowski and Cedric Nunn 
pursued long-term engagement with specific locales, the Cape Flats and 
the KwaZulu-Natal North Coast, respectively; Santu Mofokeng developed 
haunting explorations of ephemerality and irresolution in apartheid’s dying 
decade and, later in his life, focused on spirituality and environmentally 
fragility.** 

Early 1980s Afrapix photographers may have had to attend to the stric- 
tures of anti-apartheid visual simplification, but as Hayes suggests, “Their 
photographs leave behind a sediment of the 1980s to which we will doubt- 
less repeatedly return” This precise formulation is important to think with. 
What is this sediment that we return to, or for? 

Many of these documentary photographers have returned to the sediment 
of the 1980s quite literally by going back through their negatives, consider- 
ing their possibilities for telling other stories precluded by the imperatives of 
anti-apartheid narrative. This is powerfully demonstrated in Nunn’s retro- 
spective photobook Call and Response and in Paul Weinberg, David Robbins, 
and Gcina Mhlope’s Durban: Impressions of an African City. Before focusing 
on Peter McKenzie as exemplary critic in the moment of the disqualified, to 
engage his practice of looking yet again, I turn to a set of evocative amateur 
photographs from his micro-neighborhood that offer one response about 
what a particular cohort returns to, and for. 


The Lanes of SANE 1970s, 2002 


I encountered these evocative photographs (figures 9.2-9.8) of young people 
in the lanes of sANF, named for the former homes of the South African 
Naval Force, in a 2002 exhibition at Durban’s KwaMuhle Museum called 
Cycle of Violence. Curated by Wayne Tifflin from Wentworth, Cycle of Vio- 
lence narrated the rise and fall of street gangs through four phases: from the 
“unplanned mistake” in the making of Wentworth, to social conditions in 
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the apartheid township, to gangs as “a search for identity?” with a thoughtful 
question mark, to the activation of the community with the church in the 
lead. When an outspoken Wentworth resident asked the curator why it was 
necessary to endure yet another presentation on gangs in Wentworth, he 
responded, “We want to show how people in Wentworth came out of it, how 
people survived it” 

The most vivid element of Tifflin’s curation is drawn from personal photo- 
graphs from SANE, where semidetached homes are arrayed on a hillside 
with little lanes running between them. The lanes recur in accounts of gangs 
ducking from each other and of activists evading the police, and also in the 
Austerville Redevelopment Project in the 1980s. These amateur photographs 
taken in the 1970s are a record of being in the lanes, whether as groups of 
young people sitting together, sometimes posing with a baby, or a young 
couple next to their home, or a young man crossing a field. Sometimes the 
group is in the street, sometimes posing for the photographer who playfully 
enters the frame as a shadow, and sometimes the photographer catches them 
in the midst of dancing. Some photographs record style, as young men pose 
with a leg outstretched and a hand in a pocket, often with their signature 
hats and kasie (township, from the Afrikaans lokasie, “location,” for Black 
township) style. 

The photographs make no reference at all to gang turf. Indeed, we can- 
not say anything about what the lanes mean. Their significance is entirely 
indexical. We can see that the lanes were important to the young people 
who made this intimate record of belonging in sanf. We might read these 
amateur photographs as expressions of camaraderie and creativity among 
young people. For some of the most striking photographs, however, there is 
a specific visual convention in the way in which young people photograph 
themselves dancing, posing, or sitting in the lane. The last image (figure 9.8) 
conveys this visual convention most vividly; the image is framed perfectly 
to give the lane its due. In sharing the frame with their beloved lane, these 
young people record an ethic of spaciousness, a yearning beyond their ex- 
haustion with the interiors of township homes, with parental authority and 
the summer heat of Durban. 

I mean spaciousness in the specific sense invoked by Frantz Fanon. Les 
damnés de la terre (The Wretched of the Earth) has been powerfully read as 
a text about a human to come, but it is also about an earthliness to come, 
a text concerned with geography in three senses: as la terre in the revolu- 
tionary struggle for land, bread, and dignity; as /a terre brulée, or scorched 
earth, in the critique of all forms of racial-spatial ruination; and as an index 
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FIGURES 9.2—9.4 Cycle of Violence exhibition, Local History Museum, Durban, 


2002. © Local History Museum, Durban. 


of an emergent Earth that the damned will inherit after the abolition of this 


capitalist-imperialist world. Before his famous statement, “Marxist analysis 
should always be slightly stretched every time we have to do with the colonial 
problem,’ Fanon dramatizes “a colonial world . . . cut in two, with two zones, 
two towns, two peoples.’*° Ato Sekyi-Otu helps us read these and other pas- 
sages not as ontological axioms but as part of Fanon’s dramaturgical dialectic 
that reels the reader in before unraveling their expectations.*” When Fanon 
characterizes “the native town, the Negro village, the medina, the reserva- 
tion... [as] a world without spaciousness,’ he forces the reader to reflect 
on how these variously colonized figures might make space.*® Precisely in a 
situation meant to be claustrophobic, spaciousness can be the most militant 
demand possible. 

Consider Katherine McKittrick’s thoughtful reading of the life of Harriet 
Jacobs (pseud. Linda Brent), the slave woman who hid for two years in a little 
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garret built into the attic of her grandmother’s home, where she could easily 


be recaptured by her slave master, who presumed that she has run far away.°? 
McKittrick poses the garreted slave woman in the process of freeing herself— 
biding her time for the moment at which she might leave with her children—as 
signifying a politics and poetics of Black feminist endurance. ‘This is a tactical 
space-time, a spatial expression of subaltern political will to lead the collective 
to an Earth to come. Through Fanon and McKittrick, the photographs of the 
lanes of SANF, with their gestures to friends, lovers, family, children, dance, 
music, and liveliness, become much more than they seem. From the carceral 
landscape of Wentworth in the 1980s, these images are a poetic call for a spa- 
cious world to come and a determination to wait for it. 

When the police, church, and community organizations converged to erad- 
icate street gangs, they enclosed the lanes in private walls, with narrow gaps 
to mark a lost commons (figure 9.9). Walter Benjamin comments on Eugéne 
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FIGURES 9.5—9.8 Cycle of Violence exhibition, Local History Museum, Durban, 2002. © 


Local History Museum, Durban. 


FIGURE 9.9 Remains of the lanes of SANE, Wentworth, 2008. © Sharad Chari. 


Atget’s photographs of deserted Parisian streets that “he photographed them 
like scenes of a crime... for the purpose of establishing evidence:’*° The 
walled lanes are also the scene of the crime. The saved photographs remain 
evidence that these young people refuse to desert the scene. The crime re- 
mains racial capitalism. We turn next to a photographer who lived in sANE 
and knew it intimately as a young person in the 1970s and early 1980s and 
who turned to photography as a medium of Black cultural politics. 


Peter McKenzie: Photographer of the Disqualified, 2000s 


Peter McKenzie left the township, as did many others, following the currents 
of anti-apartheid cultural politics through Badsha’s mentorship in Afrapix. 
He described to me what it was like to return to his corner at Pascal Place, 
which he had felt compelled to leave as a young man: 


There was a corner you could go to, always people you could talk 
to. There was help if you needed, to go and fuck someone up on the 
other side of town. You learnt about sex on the corner. ... Everybody 
walks up and down ‘cause it’s too hot to stay inside. You got this con- 
tinuous mobility of people going “Ey, howzit?” The life of those gullies 
was also about being in Durban, and the heat of summer. You could not 
stay in your house. It was too crowded. It was too hot. So, life was to be 
lived on the streets outside. 


Peter contrasts the gullies with being stuck at home, but unlike others around 
him, he found the means to leave. Yet his photography kept bringing him 
back to his kasie, to capture the melancholic afterlife of apartheid’s town- 
ships. He spoke of his choice to turn to photography as self-consciously parallel 
to his peers’ turn to the armed struggle. And despite leaving for Johannesburg, 
and later Marseille, and returning to Durban in his final years, he maintained an 
insider/outsider relationship to Wentworth; as he says of his 2005 exhibition 
Vying Posie (Going Home), “I am from Wentworth but not of Wentworth?” 

Peter’s work engages with the dialectics of past and present in a particular 
way, as he steers between revolutionary expectation and reflection on lost 
possibilities. Resisting easy consolation, his photographs rest in fleeting inti- 
macies within the contradictions of township life. Revisiting negatives from 
the 1970s and 1980s, he reaches for recent means of critique of the durability 
of apartheid’s forms. This is not nostalgia that might turn the photographs of 
the lanes into objects of reverie but rather a politically charged melancholy 
that disavows the past while engaging its active presence.” 
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Consider his 2007 documentary film with Sylvie Peyre, What Kind... ? 
(“What’s up?”) The film focuses on Peter’s childhood friends, former mem- 
bers of the K-1 Trucks, who received exemplary sentences in 1983 for the 
alleged murder of a man from rival Vultures turf. His friends say they were 
framed. As Piet Usher repeats ruefully, his hat pulled low over his eyes, “We 
paid the time; they did the crime” These young men started coming out of 
prison in 1994, and the coincidence with the democratic elections gives Peter 
the opportunity to question these intersecting freedoms. 

Following Fred Moten’s polyphonic reading of “the sound of a photo- 
graph,’ I read the film as an audiovisual blues text with multiple, braided 
strands.*? One strand starts with handheld video from a moving car and a 
montage of everyday life in Wentworth, with industrial smokestacks as an 
occasional backdrop. Another strand brings together Peter’s photographic 
portraits since 1994. (see the prelude). A third takes the form of interviews 
with recognizable community and environmental leaders from Wentworth’s 
civil society of the 2000s (see the introduction). Peter’s friends speak to his 
handheld camera with an intimacy, sometimes in rhyme, with laughter and 
township slang. In contrast, the experts look directly into the camera, speak- 
ing in measured tones and standard English to an audience that might al- 
ready watch documentaries. Peter moves between these worlds as translator 
and shapeshifter, sometimes narrating, sometimes hanging out in the she- 
been (local bar) with his friends. Terrence “Terrible T’s” Fynn laughs as he 
playfully lifts his shirt to show off his tattoos: “When I vyied in [went in], I 
was a young laaitie [youngster], check, I’m like a drawing board!” The narra- 
tive pauses as background music invites the viewer into the spaciousness of 
the shebeen, where the men do not have to explain anything. 

When they recount the scene of the crime from 1983, their alibis, and their 
subsequent hardship, they speak in generalities. Terrence says, “Wentworth 
was bad, my bru. They didn’t even have doctors and nurses to stitch the holes 
up. They had to bring soldiers in to stitch the people up that time, for about 
two to three years, they had to bring the army-ous [guys] to stitch them up, 
that’s how blind it was, it was bad!” Piet says young men didn’t have a choice 
but to associate with gangs; being from a particular area in Wentworth 
meant guilt by association: “Wherever you went, they included you. They 
said you come from that area, you're part of that place, so you're a gangster 
from that area.... There wasn’t people that were gangsters; they just made 
like [pretended to be] gangsters. ...I didn’t even see the guy who died on 
that particular day, but I was put in this case because of the enemy. . . . I don’t 
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know if they feared me or what, but they just put me in this case, in fact all of 
us.’ But who was “the enemy,’ exactly? 

The absence of a recognizable anti-apartheid idiom brings an anticlimac- 
tic character to Peter’s exploration of his friends’ “freedom” Terrence Fynn 
repeats a stock racialized lament: “All that time in jail, nothing’s changed... 
ey, but even like now, it was still like the same, nevermind things is changing 
and whatwhat, it’s like the same, my bru. Like me, I don’t even vote, because 
the witous [white guys] were doing things that time, the darkie-ous [black 
guys] are doing the same thing. I'll tell you waaruit [straight], it’s darkie for 
darkie, witou for witou, charou [Indian] for charou, my bru” He does not say 
bruinou (Coloured man) for bruinou. 

Despite repeating the racial common sense pervasive in Wentworth, these 
young men make no reference to community leaders as their representatives. 
Nor do they claim the redemption arc that the Cycle of Violence exhibition 
tried to do for “gangsterism” They make no reference to anti-apartheid mili- 
tants like Robert and Greta. Piet, the most discerning figure, expresses the 
collective sentiment of the five men: “We tried to put our past behind us... 
but you can see what’s happening to us, the people is bring our past forward. 
We're marked with our past, for things what we never even do” 

The film does not adjudicate guilt or innocence; it dispenses with the fo- 
rensic exercise that haunts the former members of the McBride cell. How- 
ever, it does give these former young men from sANF the space to present 
the damaging effects of living with their sentences. They do not name the 
“enemy, but they indict apartheid’s police and court as much as the rival 
gang, as well as the discourses that frame them as irredeemably dangerous. 
They display their despair viscerally, their raced and gendered frailty com- 
pletely unlike the heroic masculinity of the armed-struggle militant. 

The film also represents these damaged men as adjacent to and not quite 
legible to the experts who speak for biopolitical struggles that continue to 
shape life in Wentworth. What Kind... ? is an audiovisual blues text through 
which we can see, hear, and feel the pathos of life in a toxic sink that continues 
to differentiate experts, who can be heard, from those who embody contin- 
ued degradation, the vanguard of the disqualified. 

From the edges of the McBride cell, we might return to Wayne said to 
me’s words that the world of the saboteurs and of alleged gangsters is “still 
a mystery to some of us,’ but also that: “You see, there still might have to be 
another struggle to get what people initially set out to achieve” The docu- 
mentary photographers of the 1980s anticipated this in the photographic ar- 
chive they have left us, as well as in their own attempts at wrestling with its 
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demands. Peter died in August 2017, but he remains an organic intellectual of 
the moment of the disqualified. He put his political faith in relationships with 
people and place, in their actual, damaged form, with no judgment except 
of the political elite. And he left us that laugh we remember all too well, to 
remind us who will have the last laugh. 

At apartheid’s end, as we see in What Kind... ?, the emerging form of 
biopolitical expertise that held some hope of galvanizing political will was 


environmentalism. 


Environmentalism in the Remains of Biopolitical 
Struggle, 1989-2008—2023 


In 1989, in response to changes to US tax law through pressure from the Anti- 
Apartheid Movement, Mobil divested from South Africa, including from the 
Wentworth refinery. The beneficiary was Gencor, which ran the Engen re- 
finery until 1996. In the interim, from 1991, Engen began to take environ- 
mentalism more seriously. Simultaneously, the Merebank Ratepayers Asso- 
ciation (MRA) marked the unbanning of liberation movements by surveying 
residents’ experience of atmospheric air pollution and respiratory ill health. 
The results were striking. The MRA proclaimed a “pollution crisis” The sur- 
vey was quickly disqualified by the refineries and the Health Department as 
lacking scientific evidence.* The refinery attributed ill health to a generic 
industrialization and urbanization in which there were no culpable agents. 
This, as we know, was a sign of things to come. 

An opportune moment arose in 1995 when President Mandela stopped 
en route to the Engen refinery to listen to protesters, an encounter that led 
to the formation of the South Durban Community Environmental Alliance 
(SDCEA) in 1997. Young militants in Merebank were key to bringing radi- 
cal environmental politics to bear on the civic organizations working across 
South Durban's racial divides. Recall that the spcEa, groundWork, and local 
civics including the Wentworth Development Forum (wDE) and MRa linked 
environmental activism with urban, provincial, national, and international 
environmental politics, simultaneously pressuring the state, working the 
courts, conducting militant research, and demonstrating in the street (see 
the introduction). This complex geography of activism recalls anti-apartheid 
struggles but with a new premium on transparency and publicity. 

In the early 2000s, the key law regulating air pollution was still the Atmo- 
spheric Pollution Prevention Act of 1965, largely unenforced with respect to 
Black communities during apartheid. This contradicted the environmental 
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clause in the constitutional Bill of Rights, which enshrines the right “to an 
environment that is not harmful to... health or well-being; and...to have 
the environment protected, for the benefit of present and future genera- 
tions:’*° GroundWork and its allies availed themselves of the environmental 
clause, the right to information, the protection of whistleblowers, and the 
right to representation in the public interest.*” After a protracted struggle, 
Durban was chosen in 2003 as the site to pilot the eThekwini Municipality 
Air Quality Management System under the auspices of the Multi-Point Plan, 
and the new Air Quality Act of 2004 was signed into law in 2005. Ground- 
Work remains vigilant about legal compliance and has fought for a broader 
list of hazardous chemicals, strict enforcement of pollution standards, and 
popular participation in monitoring enforcement. Siva Chetty had emerged 
through Merebank’s civic struggles to become a key figure in the city’s pollu- 
tion control unit, until its restructuring in 2011, precisely the moment that the 
city put forth plans of expanding the petrochemical-industrial hub in South 
Durban. Chetty moved into the private sector at around this time as well. 

A second legal struggle concerned the 2007 renewal of the National Key 
Points Act of 1980, apartheid legislation to protect places of strategic na- 
tional interest from sabotage. In 1984 the Wentworth refinery was subject to 
a failed attack with rocket-propelled grenades by Mk, an event that inspired 
Robert McBride’s politicization.** In the 2000s the area around the refinery 
was important in a different way for environmental activists collecting evi- 
dence of pollution, as well as for limited-duration industrial artisans engaged 
in strike action (see the introduction). Access to the perimeter was key to ex- 
ercising the democratic rights to information, as well as for demonstrations. 

In 2002, after the militant strike led by the Chemical, Engineering and 
Industrial Workers Union (cEIwv) found broad support across local civic 
and welfare organizations, the Ministry of Defence extended the National 
Key Point around Engen refinery, encroaching on a local mosque and nearby 
homes. When I met ceE1wvu workers on strike at the time, they had been 
pushed out to the grounds by the swimming pool. At this moment, activ- 
ists had forged a militant labor, community, and environmental alliance 
against the forces that insulate the oil refineries as occupying powers over an 
industrial-residential landscape. Unlike the Air Quality Act, which replaced 
its predecessor with a potentially more democratic legal form, the draft Na- 
tional Key Points and Strategic Installations Bill of 2007 sought to renew 
this remnant of apartheid’s security apparatus to criminalize labor and civic 
groups employing constitutional rights, while protecting corporate power 
under the guise of security.” 
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Meanwhile, sDCEA, WDF, and groundWork were also trying to build 
community expertise through a “bucket brigade” system of air sampling, to 
document the effects of long-term exposure to toxic pollutants. They were 
running up against the limits to this strategy as well. As a groundWork re- 
port put it, “The struggle is really against official silence and the willful igno- 
rance that serves to frustrate... demands that industry must clean up and 
compensate those it has harmed”? Community activists were critical of the 
municipality’s devolution of regulatory responsibility to civic “stakeholders” 
without resources for effective regulation. The result was widespread dissim- 
ulation about pollution knowledge.” The alliance of organizations continues 
working on multiple fronts, fighting injustice in fence-line communities as 
well as in metropolitan spatial planning and national infrastructural policy.* 

A few geographic quandaries came to light through these struggles. First, 
in the struggle against toxic waste dumping in the neighboring African town- 
ship of Umlazi, groundWork realized that a victory in one place can mean 
a dump is simply moved elsewhere. The challenge that sDCEA faced was to 
forge an alliance across townships, since air pollution does not discriminate by 
race. To paraphrase ground Work founder-activist Bobby Peek, environmen- 
tal struggles are bittersweet; they require ongoing door-to-door organizing. 

A second quandary concerns relocation. Living next to refineries does 
not make any sense. Yet, when the municipality has suggested that people 
relocate, residents have been unequivocal that they do not want to relive 
apartheid’s forced removals. I began this book by arguing that Wentworth di- 
verges from Merebank in that its residents do not feel connected to a broader 
geography of Coloured Durban; most do not affirm being Black but instead 
affirm stigmatized racialization as working-class “Wentonians.” Relocation 
in democratic times typically means ending up in a home in the far reaches 
of African township sprawl, distanced from the city center, the prospect of 
industrial work, and ties of community. South Durban residents know they 
cannot assume that they will ever be moved to the beautiful, leafy neighbor- 
hoods of former white areas on the Berea Ridge or north of the city, nor that 
industry would relocate either. This takes us back to the geographic quan- 
dary that moving the polluter is never a satisfactory solution either. 

The problem that activists confronted in the first democratic election 
was that despite the vibrant histories of activism that have circuited through 
Wentworth and Merebank, the majority of residents voted for the National- 
ists or for racially marked political parties, rather than for the political alliance 
that claimed to be the agent of liberation. These racialized populations did not 
sign up en masse for Black liberation, nor did they generalize environmental 
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struggle by building on medical, feminist, and worker activism in this very 
landscape. Residents in a toxic valley refuse to be disqualified in new ways 
today. 

In December 2020, after a terrible explosion at the Engen refinery, the 
causes of which have not been conclusively disclosed, refinery operations 
were halted by the Department of Environmental Affairs pending investiga- 
tion. Between 2000 and 2016 SDCEA recorded fifty-five explosions in the 
South Durban Industrial Basin, eighteen of them at Engen and two at the sa- 
PREF (South African Petroleum Refineries) refinery. In April 2021 Engen 
decided to shut down its refinery by 2023. The CEO’s rationale is that it is 
unsustainable in the long term. By this revelation, he means that it is unsus- 
tainable to the accumulation strategy of the Malaysian parastatal Petronas, 
which in early 2023 decided to sell its 74 percent share in Engen to Vivo En- 
ergy, with the Phembani Group continuing to stay as the Broad Based Black 
Economic Empowerment partner. A long struggle seems to have ended. Or 
has it? Community residents and activists in groundWork and sDCEA re- 
main vigilant of the conversion of the refinery into a petroleum storage fa- 
cility that will continue to foist burdens of ill health on its Black neighbors. 
They remain mobilized, as they must, until they end corporate occupation 
conclusively and for all and attend to its accumulating burdens in people’s 


lives and in their lived environs.** 
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CONCLUSION 


Accumulating Remains 


Rhythms of Expectation 


Repetition cannot long escape the ironies it bears within it. 


—EDWARD SAID, The World, the Text, and the Critic 


I really believe that the work is done by historical specificity, by understanding what is specific 
about certain moments, and how those moments come together, how different tendencies 
fuse and form a kind of configuration—never one that’s going to last forever, hegemony never 
does, it always has unruly elements and it’s always struggling to master a terrain etc. And 
those forces are going to produce a shift to another conjuncture. . . . I have to feel the kind of 
accumulation of different things coming together to make a new moment, and think, this is a 


different rhythm. —STUART HALL 


Consider, again, Cedric Nunn’s haunting photograph of soccer players in the 
shadows of the Wentworth oil refinery (figure P.). Through Fred Moten’s 
multisensory notion of “the sound of the photograph,’ I have suggested that 
Nunn and Peter McKenzie are artisans of an audiovisual blues tradition that 
pulls Black Atlantic cultural forms to Indian Ocean shores.! As an intellectual 
and aesthetic tradition, the blues tarries with the power of ontologization, or 


with the ways in which people and places refuse being fixed as racial things 
with essences.” Ponder this, and the soccer players in Nunn’s image will have 
already run off the frame, into lives that are never fixable by racial capitalism 
or biopolitical sovereignty. 

Throughout this book racial capitalism and biopolitics are haunted by 
their own fantasies of productivity and vitality. The tenuous articulation of 
race, sovereignty, biopower, and capital can never guarantee full employ- 
ment, perpetual growth, or universal access to the means of life.? Karl Marx’s 
notion of capitalism, with its dialectical play of appearance and reality, pre- 
sumes that capitalism’s contradictions are immanent, that capital is haunted 
by its form. Jacques Derrida’s homage to Marx reads his method as pre- 
suming to throw off the veils of fetishism while welcoming the specter of a 
coming communism, leaving behind a set of questions about how we might 
engage the spectral as part of critical diagnosis.* I have sought to keep this in 
mind while working through apartheid’s remains. 

The power of the spectral helps us understand why Black documentary 
photographers have emerged as the key organic intellectuals in this book. As 
photographic intellectuals like Nunn and McKenzie work patiently through 
the medium of film, they provide a corpus of evidence that helps us consider 
how people strive to outlive the ruinous articulation of biopolitics, sover- 
eignty and racial capitalism. At various moments, some people have tried to 
repurpose the tools of public health, urban planning, social work, or environ- 
mentalism as instruments of biopolitical struggle. The political imaginations 
in these attempts range from liberal reform to radical abolition because, I 
argue, biopower can express a variety of politics. The political hope I end 
with is that we might find in such eruptions of biopolitical struggle, now 
more than ever, a biopolitics for an actual planetary future. 

This political task has to engage what Edward Said calls the irony of rep- 
etition, his reading of Marx’s theatrical opening of The Eighteenth Brumaire 
of Louis Bonaparte, in which history repeats itself first as tragedy, then as 
farce.” Marx’s object of critique is the tragedy that precedes the farcical au- 
tocratic nephew who calls himself Bonaparte. In doing so, Marx is at pains 
to distinguish his own approach to repetition from that of the pretender 
king. We might pause to consider the postapartheid political elite calling on 
anti-apartheid rhetoric when expedient, seemingly impervious to deepening 
inequality and Black suffering after apartheid. In Said’s reading of Marx, 


Louis Bonaparte legitimizes his usurpation by appeal to repetition in 
natural sequences. Marx, on the other hand, repeats the nephew’s rep- 
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etition and so deliberately goes against nature. In The Eighteenth Bru- 
maire repetition is Marx’s instrument for ensnaring the nephew in a 
manufactured world of analyzed reality. From the work’s opening sen- 
tence, the celebrated citation from Hegel, Marx’s method is to repeat in 
order to produce difference, not to validate Bonaparte’s claims, and to 
give facts by emending their apparent direction. Just as the pretender 
son turns into a clearly revealed nephew, so even Hegel, who had con- 
sidered the repetition of an event a strengthening and confirmation of 
its value, is cited and turned around. . . . Repetition cannot long escape 
the ironies it bears within it.° 


Apartheid Remains has sought to diagnose apartheid’s prolonged end as an 
accumulation of ironies, remains that cannot quite repeat the past. What do 
we make of this accumulation of contradictory remains of multiple pasts? 

The rhythms of expectation have perhaps never been so destabilized 
as in our current era of resurgent authoritarian-phallocentric-xenophobic 
populism, grotesque inequality, and planetary ecocide. For a time, one of 
the last great anti-colonial national liberation movements of the twentieth 
century held out a global beacon, as it sought allies for its just critique of 
apartheid capitalism. The scope and complexity of this far-flung movement 
are comparable to movements for the abolition of the transatlantic slave 
trade. We must hope for a similar global movement against capitalism, impe- 
rialism, and climate injustice attentive to their many forms and fronts. Many 
people I interviewed for this book gave a part of themselves for the struggles 
to end apartheid. With their praxis in mind, how might we conceive of the 
postapartheid present by facing its contradictions squarely? 

Apartheid Remains begins and ends with livelihood struggles in Went- 
worth and Merebank in the early 2000s, where people living in conditions 
of multifaceted injustice struggle against their plight. Refusing to concede 
defeat, people confront the remains of multiple pasts as limits to the world 
they imagine. 

Part 1 of Apartheid Remains offers a method for diagnosing the histori- 
cal geography of racial capitalism as a palimpsest. From the turn-of-the- 
twentieth-century arrival of late-Victorian biopolitical fantasies of gendered 
whiteness and racial government in Anglo-Boer War concentration camps, 
what remains are fantasies of differential government of “the poor” (see 
chapter 1). From remembered histories of dispossession and settlement, I 
argue for a dialectical reading of “Indian” and “Coloured” personhood and 
territoriality as continuing to shape divergent forms of political life while 
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remaining in the aporetic space of submerged Indian Ocean histories in 
South Africa’s seemingly intransigent racial geographies (see chapter 2). 

From an account of “progressive segregation,’ I have sought to show how 
racial biopolitical statecraft was forged through concerted not-knowing, to 
produce a specific toxic landscape that mirrors of our planetary condition 
(see chapter 3). Reconsidered through radical Black feminism and in relation 
to gendered struggles before apartheid, the foibles of statecraft were fertile 
grounds for the emergence of biopolitical struggle (see chapter 4). Part 1 ends 
with the “golden years” of apartheid, which remained frustrated in remaking 
reality in the image of its science-fictional fantasies. The remains of coerced 
estrangement are also of planetary significance in the return of xenophobic- 
phallocentric authoritarianism in the slow degeneration of racial capitalism 
and biopolitical sovereignty, differently, everywhere (see chapter 5). 

Part 2, “Remains of Revolution,’ offers a disaggregation of the anti- 
apartheid revolution that was and was not, depending on where and how 
one looks. Events circuiting through Wentworth and Merebank suggest four 
intertwined conjunctural moments that played out differently across lived 
geographies. To avoid the presumption that the first two moments come to- 
gether in the third, leaving the fourth behind, let us consider them differently. 

The moment of insurrection might seem to be the real thing, with the 
parable of Joe Slovo imagining he could see the burning refineries in Sasol- 
burg from Mozambique. The expectation of revolution as insurrection was 
fanned by Cold War politics, literature, and popular culture and by a train of 
personal sacrifices for this conception of political community. Yet the reso- 
lutely militarist and masculinist expectations of this moment remain clouded 
in secrecy, intrigue, and post-traumatic suffering. At the high point of the 
moment of urban revolution in the 1980s, despite the uprising of civic and 
labor activism, activists faced pervasive difficulties in sustaining and con- 
necting people’s struggles in relation to the secretive and militarist traditions 
of the insurrectionists; while Operation Vula sought to fix this contradiction, 
it did so on terms set by the moment of insurrection. The sidelining of the 
politics of gender, sexuality, and intimacy in these two moments meant that 
the democratic government was completely unprepared, indeed neglectful, 
as the HIV/AIDS pandemic ravaged the social fabric, heedlessly deepening 
Black suffering. 

What remains of the urban and insurrectionist moments are suspicions 
and intrigues of struggle lineages reaching from these neighborhoods to 
the leadership of the African National Congress (ANC), drawing in several 
people in this book. The uses of uncertainty have shifted to subterfuge around 
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the lives of the power elite, and the protection of state capture by politically 
connected fractions of capital. What also remains of the urban moment are 
civic organizations and struggles for medical, gender, sexual, labor, environ- 
mental, and housing justice in relation to the tenuous hegemony of the ANC 
and its allies. The intrigues in civil society in both Wentworth and Merebank 
are legible in this light, as are the broader challenges faced by organizations 
defending people’s livelihoods during the multifaceted crises of our time. 

The failures of articulating popular hegemony in the decade of transition, 
from the mid-1980s to the mid-1990s, left a specific regret in the lives of 
activists who gave much of themselves to the struggle. This is particularly 
so in the moment of the disqualified, in spaces akin to what Fred Moten and 
Stefano Harney call the undercommons, from which the militant act carries 
the risk that “this will be regarded as theft, as a criminal act” Units like the 
Robert McBride cell took this risk and effectively provided political muscle 
for the movement, but they did so because of the historical processes that 
racialized them in a particular way, unlike the activists of the Alan Taylor 
Residence or both the Congress and Black Consciousness (BC) groups from 
Merebank, who could tap into the long history of Indian progressivism built 
on an exclusionary Indian commons. 

The moment of the disqualified reflects the failures of dominant left 
political discourse and of democratic government to meaningfully represent 
the movements of the poor, whether in anti-eviction protests or in the shack 
dwellers movement. In this extremely unequal society with tremendous 
promise, new militant subjects refuse social domination cloaked in radical 
discourse, proposing new forms of politics of and for the undercommons. 
The moment of the disqualified therefore remains. 

Finally, the theologico-political moment emerged in a crucible of dock- 
worker, industrial labor, student, community, and feminist struggle in the 
early 1970s, when it seemed to some that everything could be transformed. I 
pose this moment as a leap of political faith that many activists took through 
Bc and other communitarian currents. What remains of the theologico- 
political moment are utopian impulses that pervade today’s environmen- 
tal and labor struggles in neighborhoods around oil refineries, which have 
forged inspiring community-based and globally connected forms of environ- 
mental protest. And yet this utopianism is deeply limited if it cannot speak to 
the psychic burden of racial ontologization so carefully borne by the activist- 
artists of the moment of the disqualified. 

The notion that popular communitarianism and insurrectionism could 
be turned into ballast for a new hegemonic apparatus led by a movement 
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FIGURE C.1 George Ruiters, Wentworth, 2003. © Jenny Gordon. 


in exile proved to be a powerful illusion, one that has been hijacked to nar- 
rower ends than many imagined. Indeed, the events of the 1980s should have 
been the death knell of vanguardism everywhere. This does not mean that 
Leninist democratic centralism suffered a world-historical defeat to a new 
horizontalism but that demotic forces unleashed globally and in different 
ways at other moments may be impossible to repress. The question is, still, 
what their political direction might be. 

There are powerful reasons to imagine how the theologico-political 
moment might recognize its kinship with the moment of the disqualified, 
to ensure that the terrain of biopolitical struggle is not inevitably co-opted 
by racial liberalism, sovereignty, and capital. Indeed, of the four moments, 
figures from the theologico-political moment, including some who partici- 
pated in the moment of urban revolution and the moment of the disquali- 
fied, continue to identify with the radical praxis through which they forged 
visions of social change not beholden to capture by capital or the racial state. 

I conclude in solidarity with two exemplary organizers in the realm of 
health advocacy, George Ruiters and the late Aunty Tilly. Both worked across 
the length and breadth of Wentworth, on issues including environmental 
pollution, public health, domestic violence, children’s rights, and compliance 
with antiretroviral medication. Their tireless advocacy for decent conditions 
of life remains one of the best examples in this book of a communitarian and 
popular biopolitics that we cannot do without. A last photograph of George, 
taken by Jenny Gordon (figure C.1), shows us that the time beyond apart- 
heid’s remains is always here, spatialized and embodied in the work of con- 
serving political hope. 
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CODA 


Black Atlantic to Indian Ocean 


Afrofuture as the Common 


A mystery lies at the heart of this book: we will never know what spark lit the 
Durban dockworkers’ strike of 1972-73. We only know that what followed 
was an uncontrollable set of struggles that, along with other forces, brought 
down apartheid and might yet help bring down its successor. We do not 
know whether this spark was carried by militant seafarers, conscripts of our 
fragile world. We only know the slow and painful repression of Indian Ocean 
histories of racial and sexual violence palpable in South African forms and 
structures of feeling. I have sought to follow this cue through little, expansive 
windows from Merebank and Wentworth. 

As multiple strands of struggle amplified through South Africa’s fitful rev- 
olution, the resources of the Black Atlantic offered specific hopes. To some, 
Black Power promised a seizure of the gears of sovereignty. To others, it of- 
fered the tools of biopolitics to disassemble the infrastructure of state racism. 
Thinking Black Power oceanically from Durban might have held the possibil- 
ity of freeing it from enslavement to sovereignty and capital. In the face of 
such hopes, the prison house of racial capitalism reasserts its presence. And 


so the last great twentieth-century national liberation movement to gain 
state power in the name of the people slowly degenerated into a captured 
and corrupt machine that dangles the lure of class mobility for some as the 
few gorge on the public coffers. Many characters in this absurdist postcolo- 
nial situation find their way through this book, connecting what were never 
just township histories to the question of how to refuse apartheid’s remains. 

But the oceanic spark in Durban’s dockworker strike stands for something 
other than a lost Indian Ocean subalternity or a lapsed Black politics. At 
the confluence of the Black Atlantic and the Indian Ocean, the palimpses- 
tic record of racial capitalism and struggle in Durban points to a different 
conception of “the common” from that of the Euro-American avant-garde.’ 
The fastest demographic growth by the middle of this century will be on 
the African continent. In the long aftermath of the twentieth-century anti- 
colonial revolution, our burning Earth is becoming an increasingly oceanic 
and Black planet. If and when a hypothetical humanity faces its planetary 
kin with compassion, it will have to do so in relation to Africa’s diasporas, 
including its internal ones. The prospect of a poetry of the future depends on 
the solidarities that Black politics and poetics might conjure in the present.” 
Afrofuture is the common. 
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NOTES 


INTRODUCTION. DETRITUS IN DURBAN, 2002—2008 


Epigraph: Gilmore, “Forgotten Places,’ 35-36. 

I use pseudonyms if I can discern any potential negative consequences from 
information I present. I do not cite interlocutors, dates, or locations to protect 
subjects or because some conversations were across multiple dates during 
ethnographic fieldwork. Any quotation in this book that does not have a cita- 
tion in the notes is from my interview recordings, currently in my possession. 

I sometimes use actual first names so that people might see themselves in the 
text, without making their full names searchable through the index. I usually 
use first names for people I interviewed or know personally and last names for 
people I did not interview or when, for reasons of respect, I would not call them 
by their first name. These are imperfect decisions. A full list of the people I was 
fortunate to interview is in the bibliography. Some of these are partial names, 
because that is the name I was given. Most interviews were conducted between 
2002 and 2008 across South African cities. 

Coloured and Indian are South African racial categories, which means their 
use is never innocent. See the section in this introduction “On Racial Risks and 
Spatial Histories” for more on these terms and also on the anti-racist political 
term Black. 

In the context of depreciation of the South African rand compounded by a 
currency crisis in early 2001, I use 2007 exchange rates, similar to those in 
1998-2000, when the census data were being collected. 

Wentworth’s annual household incomes were between $3,000 and $14,000; 
Merebank’s were in the next range, up to $23,000. Statistics South Africa, 
Census, 2001. 

Statistics South Africa, Census, 2001. I accessed digital data on CD-ROMs, not 
published print or online digital versions. 

On Durban, see Pattman and Khan, Undressing Durban. KwaZulu, literally 
“place of the Zulus,’ was given quasi-independence by the apartheid state from 
1972 until 1994. 
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Gilmore’s crisp formulation in “Fatal Couplings”: “Racism, specifically, is 

the state-sanctioned or extralegal production and exploitation of group- 
differentiated vulnerability to premature death” (16). 

Undated recording from early 2003 meeting at Austerville Community Centre, 
Wentworth. 

W. Benjamin, Illuminations, 249. 

Fanon, Wretched of the Earth, 39. Garner’s phrase was picked up by many 
Black people subject to US police violence and became a slogan of Black Lives 
Matter movements. 

Chari, “Post-Apartheid Livelihood Struggles”; Chari, “Detritus in Durban” 
Tony Carnie, “The Poison in Our Air”; Wright, “Living and Dying” 

T. G. Robins et al., “Respiratory Health” 

Wiley, Root, and Peek, “Contesting” 
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Desai, We Are the Poors. 

Pithouse, “Solidarity, Co-optation and Assimilation’; Comaroff, “Beyond Bare 
Life”; Chance, Living Politics; Figlan et al., Living Learning. 

Care work beyond the household is a well-studied topic; in geography, see K. 
Mitchell, Marston, and Katz, Life’s Work; on dignity, Richard Pithouse, “Hit the 
Tire,’ and Vincent Lloyed, Black Dignity. 

Philip clarifies that South African cooperatives have been largely producer 
cooperatives, as in Wentworth, but that about 40 percent were unviable for 
reasons of low skill levels (particularly in financial management), an oversup- 
ply of labor, limited markets, and “an expectation of a high level of direct 
democracy and worker control” without consensus about collective practice 
or the mandate of elected management, leading to ongoing conflict. Philip, 
Co-operatives in South Africa, 19-23. 
Pithouse, “Politics of the Poor”; Pithouse, 
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Our Struggle’”; Pithouse, “Struggle 
Is a School”; Chance, Living Politics; Von Schnitzler, Democracy’s Infrastructure. 
Hart, “The Provocations of Neoliberalism,’ 680; Makhulu, Making Freedom, xv. 
S. Hassim, Women’s Organizations; Jayawardena, Feminism and Nationalism. 
Farred, “Not-Yet Counterpartisan,’ 589-94. 

Samera Esmeir, “The Palestinians and the Struggle.” 

This is not to say that this is how Gilmore arrived at her formulation. Gilmore, 
Abolition Geography, 252-54. Epigraphs to this section: Harvey, Justice, 295; 
Gilmore, Golden Gulag, 26-27. 

In his 1881 letters to Vera Zasulich, Marx recasts his method as explicitly 
multitemporal and open to the possibility that the Russian rural commune, 
the obschina, might be shorn of its inegalitarian (in particular, patriarchal) ele- 
ments to help shape a communism of the future. See Marx, “Drafts”; see also 
K. Anderson, Marx at the Margins; Tomba, Marx’s Temporalities. 

Harvey, “Dialectics of Spacetime.” 

Lefebvre, Production of Space, 372-74, 395-97. 

For a generous reading of Lefebvre, see Kipfer et al., “Globalizing Lefebvre?” 
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Gilmore, Golden Gulag. 

Swanson, “Sanitation Syndrome”; Foucault, “Society Must Be Defended” Epi- 
graphs to this section: Marx, Capital, 325, with thanks to Arvind Narrain for 
pointing me to this passage; Foucault, History of Sexuality, 140-41. 
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Commonwealth of Knowledge; Beinart, Rise of Conservation; and McCulloch, 
Asbestos Blues. 
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gressivism Unleashed,’ 9—10. 
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Stoler, Race; W. Anderson, Colonial Pathologies; Breckenridge, Biometric 
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Matthew Hannah, in Governmentality and the Mastery of Territory, proposes 
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See Rabinow and Rose, “Biopower Today,’ on differentiating expert knowl- 
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